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PREFACE 


The articles contained in these volumes were originally 
drafted by Mr. H. A. Rose, LC.S. A considerable portion 
of the Provincial article was contributed by officers of 
scientific departments or heads of departments, while the 
draft District and minor articles vv^re scrutinized and cor- 
rected by District and Political Officers, among whom may 
be mentioned Messrs. J. Coldstream, R. E. Younghusband, 
E. R. Abbott, P. J. Fagan, PI. Calvert, and Captain R. M. 
Lowis. In compiling State articles special assistance was 
received from M. Raghunath Das of jTnd, Pandit Ram 
Singh Sarma of Patiala, Sardar Gurbachan Singh of Sir- 
mur, and Malik Muhammad Din of Bahawalpur. The 
final revision was carried out by Mr. J. P. Thompson, I.C.S.. 
who has rendered valuable service in revising the statistics 
and collecting additional matter. 
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PUNJAB 

VOLUME I 

Punjab {Panjab ), — In its strict etymological sense the General 
Punjab, or ‘ land of the five rivers,’ is the country enclosed and 
watered by the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej ; 
but the Province as now constituted includes also the table-land 
of Sirhind between the Sutlej and the Jumna to the south of 
the former river, the Sind-Sagar Doab or wedge of country 
between the Jhelum and the Indus, and west of the latter 
river the two tracts which form Dera Ghazi Khan and part of 
Mianwali District. The Province lies between 27*^ 39' and 
34° 2' N. and 69® 23' and 79^ 2' E., and with its Native States 
has an area of 133,741 square miles, being larger by one-tenth 
than the British Isles, and comprising a tenth of the area of the 
Indian Empire. Of the total area, 36,532 square miles belong 
to Native States under the political control of the Punjab 
Government, and the rest is British territory. The population 
in 1901 wa^ 24,754.737 (of whom 4,424,398 were in the Native 
States), or 8*4 per cent, of the whole population of the Indian 
Empire. 

On the north the Himalayan ranges divide the Punjab from Boun- 
Kashmir and the North-West Frontier Province. On the west 
the Indus forms its main boundary w’ith the latter Province, 
except that the Punjab includes the strip of riverain which 
forms the Isa Khel iahs'il of Mianwali District, west of that 
river. Its south-western extremity also lie^ west of the Indus 
and forms the large District of Dera Ghazi Khan, thereby 
extending its frontier to the Sulaiman range, which divides it 
from Baluchistan. On the extreme south-west the Province 
adjoins Sind, and the Rajputana desert forms its southern 
border. On the east, the Jumna and its tributary the Pons 
divide it from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, its 
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frontier north of the sources of the Litter river being contiguous 
with Chinese Tibet. 

The Province falls into five main physical divisions. Three 
of these — the Himalayan region, the Hinirdavan submontane 
which stretches from the Jumna to the Salt Range, and the 
arid plateaux of that range — are small in area, but the sub- 
montane ii3 the most fertile and wealthiest in the Punjab. The 
other two are the arid south-western plains, and the western 
portion of the Indo-Gangetic Plain west whii'h extends as far 
eastward as Lahore. Both these divisions are of vast extent, 
but intertile towards the south, where they encroach on the 
[liains of Sind and Rajputana, 

The Punjab proper comprises five doal>s^ or tracts lying 
betwt.^en two rivers. These received their names from the 
emptror Akbar, who formed them by combining the first letters 
ot the names of the rivers between which they lie. They are : 
the Bist Jullundur, also called the Saharwal Doab, lying betw'een 
the Beas and the Sutlej ; the Bari, between the old bed of the 
Beas and the Ravi ; the Rechna ( Rachin-ab, or Rachin-ao), 
between the Ravi and the Chenab ; the Chinhath, between the 
Chenab and the Bihat (another name for the Jhelum), also 
called the Chaj ; and the Sind-Sagar, between the Indus and 
the Jhelum or Bihat. 

The whole Central Punjab is a v’ast alluvial plain ; but the 
north-east of the Province is formed of a section of the Him.v 
LAVAS, stretching up to and beyond the great central ranges so as 
to include the Tibetan cantons of Lahul and Spiti. The Salt 
Ran( 7?:, with the plateaux which lie to the north between it and 
the Indus, forms its north-western angle, and the Sut.aiman 
Range forms the southern half of the western frontier of the 
Province. These are the only mountain systems of impor- 
tance ; but a few insignificant outliers of the Aravalli sy.'^tem 
traverse Gurgaon District in the extreme south-east, and 
terminate in the famous Ridge at Delhi. 

All the seven great rivers of the Punjab rise in the Himalayas, 
and after long courses, sometimes of several hundred miles, 
amid snow-clad ranges, they debouch on the plains. The slope 
of the low country is to the south and south-west, and is very 
gradual, seldom exceeding 2 feet in a mile ; and this deter- 
mines the course of the rivers. In the process of time 
each stream has cut for itself a wade valley, wLich lies well 
below the level of the plain, and whose banks mark the 
extreme limits of the course on either side. Within this valley 
the riv’er meanders in a narrow but ill-defined and ever-shifting 
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channel. In the winter the stream is comparatively small : but 
as the mountain snows melt at the approach of the hot season, 
the waters rise and overflow the surrounding country, often 
to a distance of several miles on either side. At the close of 
the rainy season, the waters recede, leaving wide expanses of 
fertile loam or less fertile san<i. 

Of these seven rivers the Indus is the greatest. Already 
a mighty stream when it emerges from the Hazara hills, it flows 
almost <lue south past At took. Here it enters a deep gorge, 
terminating at Kalabagh, where it pierces the Salt Range. 
Thus far it forms the western boundary; but south of Kalabagh 
it enters the Province, and divides the Isa Khel tahCil of 
Mianwali from the rest of that District. Farther south again 
it forms the western boundary until it re enters Punjab tcrriu^ry 
near Bhakkar, and divides Dera Ghazi Khan from Mianwali 
and Muzaffargarh Districts and from the State of Bahawalpur. 
The Jhelum enters the Punjab east of the Salt Range, flowing 
south between this and the Pabbi hills, which terminate at 
Along Rasul. Thence the river flows west and then south 
until it IS joined by the Chenab near Jhang. The Chenab 
rises in the Himalayan canton of Lahul within the Province, 
and after traversing the Chamba State and the Jammu province 
of Kashmir debouches on the plains east of the Jhelum, into 
which it falls about 225 miles from the hills. The Ravi, rising 
in Chamba, reaches the j)lain below Dalhousie, and joins the 
combined waters of the Jhelum and Chenab 50 miles south of 
Jhang. The united streams of these three rivers form the 
Trimab, The Bcas, rising on the south of the Rhotang pass 
on the opjiosite side of the (Central Himala\a to the Ravi, 
tra\er'^e^ the Kulu valley south\^ard, and then bLials suddenly 
westward, thrcaigh the Aland i State and Kangra Distnct, until 
it turns the northern flank of the Si\\aliks, and enters the plains 
within a few miles of the Ravi. Thence its course is more 
southerly, and it falls into the iSutlej about 70 miles from its 
debouchure. The Sutlej, rising near the source of the Indus 
in Tibet, enters the Province near tiie Shipki Pass, traverses 
Bashahr and other States of the Simla Hills, and pierces the 
Siwaliks near Rupar. d'hence it runs almost due ^\est to its 
junction with the Beas near Sohraon, where it takes a more 
southerly course for 270 miles, and falls into the Trimab 
9 miles north of Uch. Below this confluence the waters of the 
Jhelum, Chenab and Ravi, Sutlej and BeTs form the Panjnad, 
or ‘ five rivers,’ which fall into the Indus at Alithankot. Lastly, 
the Jumna, the only one of the great rivers of the Pro\ince 
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which ultimately drains into the Bay of Bengal, rises in Tehrl 
State in the United Provinces, and from its junction with the 
Tons at the eastern extremity of Sirmfir territory forms the 
boundary between the Punjab and the United Provinces for 
a distance of over 200 miles. 

.Sjenerv. The Province presents great varieties of scenery, from the 
snow peaks and glaciers of the Upper Himalayas to the deserts 
of shifting sand in the Sind-Sagar Doab and Bahawalpur. The 
scenery of the Himalayas has often been described. In the 
Salt Range it is picturesque and even grand in places, and in 
the interior of the range the slopes are everywhere green with 
box and bog-myrtle. The southern face exhibits a very rugged 
and broken appearance, but on the north the contours of the 
hills are for the most part smooth and undulating. Between 
the Salt Range and the Himalayas the aspect of the country 
varies greatly, from the deep, shaly, and infertile ravines of 
Jhelum to the rich uplands of Gujar Khan. I’he Siwaliks and 
the Pabbi hills are much tamer than the Salt Range, and the 
vegetation w'hich clothes them is coarser and hcantier, though 
the Jasvvan Dun in Hoshiarpur is not lacking in richness and 
beauty. But the characteristic scenery of the Punjab is that 
of the plains, and the contrast between their appearance before 
and after the crops have been cut is most striking, .Vs harvest 
approaches, the traveller, especially in the irrigated tracts, rides 
through an endless expanse of waving crops of different shades 
of colour, out of which the villages seem to rise like islets in 
an ocean of green. After the harvest all is changed ; and the 
dull brown of the fields is relieved only by the trees, solitary or 
in groves and avenues, and by the hamlets and village ponds. 
The lowlands through which the great rivers work their way 
retain some of their verdure throughout the year, and, es[)e- 
cially in the east of the Province, are studded with groves and 
gardens. But in the plateaux l)etween the rivers, and in the 
great .sandy plains of the south, where cultivation is impos.sibie 
without the aid of artificial irrigation, the scanty vegetation 
takes a more sober hue, and the only relief the eye can find 
from the stretches of bare soil is afforded by stunted and 
infrequent bushes. 

Geology k Geologically the Punjab falls into three natural divisions : 

the plains, the Salt Range, and the Himalayas. The plains 
consist almost entirely of the Indo-Gangetic alluvium, but 
contain beds of sedimentary rocks of Peninsular tv[)e. I'hese 

^ Condensed from a note by Mr. H. H, Hayden, Geological Survey of 
India. 
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comprise a small area of rocks of a transition age, which form 
a series of outliers of the Aravalli rocks at Delhi and to the 
south and south-east, whence they are known as the Delhi 
system k They are composed of a lower group of slates and 
limestones, and an upper and much thicker group of quartz- 
ites ; the upper htds, known as the Alwar quartzites, are 
exposed on the Ridge at Delhi. Two small outliers, aKo 
referred to the Delhi system, are found near the Chenab, at 
Chiniot and Kirana, within 35 mdes of the lied- of extra- 
peninsular type found in the Salt Range. From the strong 
contrast they afford in petr<.)logical and dynamic conditions, 
they are almost certainly older than the oldest rocks of that 
range and in all probability pre-Cambrian. 

In the north of the Province the Salt Ranoe stretches from Salt 
the Jhelum valley on the ea^t to the Indus on the west, and 
crops up again beyond that river. Its geological features are 
particularly interesting, and the age of the salt which gives its 
name to the hills is still uncertain, d'he lowest beds to which 
a definite periixl can be assigned are shales, yiehling trilobites, 
obolus^ and hvdilies, and regarded as Lowxt Cambrian. They 
are underlain, with apparent conformity, by purple sandstone, 
w'hich may also be Cambrian. From its apparent position 
below this sandstone the salt marl has been classed as Low^er 
Cambrian or pre-Cambrian, but it also occurs at various 
horizons of higher levels. It has no appearance of stratification, 
but is a soft, structureless mass, shoxving no signs of sedi- 
mentary origin. In it are found immense masses of rock-salt, 
and bands and strings of gxpsum, with disintegrated patches of 
dolomite. INIagnesian sand-stone appears to lie conformahh 
on the obolus shales, but has yielded only fragmentary fossils. 

It is, howwer, probable that this, together with the overlying 
salt pseudomorph sandstone, belongs to the (Aimbrian system. 

A great break then occurs, representing the Silurian and 
Devonian and part of the Carboniferous epochs ; and the next 
formation, a boulder-bed, lies unconformably on all the older 
deposits. It consist.s of faceted and striated boulders 
embedded in a fine matri.x, giving evidence of a glacial origin : 
a few' fossils are found, including Comdaria^ and the series is 
regarded as Lower lATinian, of the same age as the d'aicher 
boulder-bed. 'The Upper Permian is represented by olive and 
speckled sandstones and lavender clay, containing Conu/aria 
and other fossils, and the Producius beds which yield Xenaspts 
and Cydolobus. Over these are found Lower Triassic beds of 
* Manual of the Geulcgy of India, p. 69 (‘ The Dtihi System ’g 
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limestone, sandstone, and marl, ccnitainitig ammonites, and 
termed ceratite beds. I'he Middle and Upper I'rias appear to be 
wanting, the ceratites being overlain by sandstones, oolites, and 
shales, in the upper beds of which have been found ammonites 
and belemnites of Upper Juras^sio age, I'hey are followed by 
pisolitie sandstones, containing at the Chichali ])asb a rich 
Lower Cretaceous (neocomian) flora, and overlain uncon- 
formably by shales and sand>toneb with coal seanib passing into 
Nummulitic limestone, the coal and limestone being of Lower 
Tertiary (eocene) age. Above the limestone is another uncon- 
formity, followed by a great mass of sandstone, with beds of 
red clay similar to the Xahan beds of the Himalayas ; this in 
turn is overlain by typical Siwalik sandstones. 

Itima- The Himalayas fall into three broad divisions : a northern, 

a central, and a southern. The northern, known as the 
zone. Tibetan zone, extends through Kanawar and Spiti into 
Lahul, and affords an almost unbroken sequence of sedi- 
mentary deposits ranging from Cambrian to Cretaceous. The 
oldest beds are slates and quartzites, for the most part 
unfossiliferous, but containing in the higher beds trilobites and 
other fossils of Middle and Upper Cambrian age. These are 
overlain, unconformably, by conglomerate, followed by a great 
iTias:^ ot red quartzite, believed to be of Lower Silurian age, and 
passing up into limestone and marl \Nith Silurian fossils 
(trilobites, corals, &c.k The limestone gradually gives place 
to a white (]uartzite which is one of the most characteristic 
horizons ot the Himalayas. Except in Kanawar and Upper 
Spiti the quartzite is usually overlain by beds of Upper Permian 
age, but near Lis in Kanawar a great thickness of limestone 
and shale is found ; the limestone contains a rich fauna of 
Ivower Carboniferous age and the shales have yielded Upper 
Carboniferous brachiopods and bryozoa. Next in order is a 
conglomerate of variable thickness, overlain by calcareous sand- 
stone and a bed of dark micaceous shale representing the 
Permian. The uppermost bed, known as the Producius shales, 
is found throughout the Himalayas, and contains Upper 
Permian brachiopods and ammonites. The latter are especially 
interesting, as they are closely allied to species {^Xejiaspis car- 
honaria and Cycloiohus oldhami) from the upper Productus 
limestone of the Salt Range. Above these shales is a thin 
shaly band with ammonites, known as the Otoceras beds, 
which passes into a vast thickness of limestone, intercalated by 
shale, and representing the whole of the Trias, and the Lower 
and probably Middle Jurassic, Fossils are numerous through- 
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out, and representatives of all subdivisions in the Alpine Tria^ 
have been recognized. The limestones are succeeded by the 
well'known Spiti shales, famous for their ammonites. They 
are ot T’pper Jurassic age, and are overlain by the Giumal 
sandbtone and Chikkim limestone and shales representing the 
Cretaceous system. 

A broad zone of metamorphic, crystalline, and unfossiliferous Central 

rocks forms the axis of the Himalavas. I’lie crystallines are ^ 

1 • 111 ' zones, 

partly intrusive, and partly the result of contact with the meta- 
morphism of the Cambrian slates in the northern zone. South 
of the metamorphics, how'ever, the unfossiliferous sedimentary 
rocks extend trom Chamba through Kangra and the Simla Hill 
States to Garhwal. They consist chiefly of limestones, slates, 
quartzites, and conglomerates of unknowm age, and have been 
divided into three systems. The Jaunsar system, regarded as 
the oldest, consists of grey slates overlain by blue limestones, 
followed by red slates and quartzites exposed near Chakrata. 

In Jaunsar-Rawar and the east of Sirmur the quartzites are over- 
lain by a considerable thickness of trap and volcanic ash. 

Above the Jaunsar system a great development of limestones 
forms most of the higher parts of the mountains running north 
from Deoban, and is known as the Deoban system. It is abo 
seen in Sirmur, and in the Shah peak north of Simla. Above 
this follows the carbcmaceous system, covering the greatest part 
of the Lo%ver Himalayas. At the base is a great thickness of 
grey slate, with beds of grit and quartzite, resembling the 
Cambrian slates of the Tibetan zone. The slates, which are 
known as the infra-Blaini or Simla slates, are overlain by 
a characteristic scries of conglomerates c)r boulder-date and 
pink dtdomitic limestone, which has been recognized in many 
parts of the Simla Hill States, while similar beds occur near 
Mussoorie on the east and in Chamba to the north-west. 

These are oveilain by carbonaceous shale, followed by a 
quartzite bed of variable thickness, the tw’o being included in 
the infra-Krol group, while the overlying Krol beds consist of 
limestone wuth subordinate bands of carbonaceous shale, the 
limestone attaining a great thickness in the Krol mountain 
near Solon. The age of the Jaunsar and Deoban systems is 
quite unknowm ; the carbonaceous system has been referred 
in part to the Permian and in part (the Krol limestone) to 
the Trias, but this classification is not final. 

The sub-Himalayan zone consists entirely of Tertiary beds, Sub-IIimS- 
as a rule abutting against the pre-Tertiary rocks of the central layanzoac. 
and lower zone. These are comparatively narrow' on the east, 
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but gradually widen, till on the north-west they spread over the 
[dains, forming a c()ntinuoll^ mantle covering Jhclum and Rawal- 
pindi Districts, and extending to the northern part'' of the Salt 
Range. The lowest or Sabathu group consists of grey and red 
gypseous shales, with subordinate bands of limestone. It is 
overlain conformably by the Dagshai group, composed of a 
great thickness of grey sandstones, with bright red nodular 
clays. These are followed by bright red or purple clayc, over- 
lain by sandstones which constitute the Kasauli group, d'he 
Sabathu group yields fossils of Nummulitic age, while no 
recognizable fossils have been found in the Dagshai, and only 
plant remains in the Kasauli group ; but it is probable that the 
two last represent the oligocene and lower miocene of Europe. 
The Upper Tertiaiy or Siwalik series is separated from all the 
older beds fiy one of the mo^t marked structural Eatures of 
the Himala\as, the main boundary fault, a great dislocation 
which can be trac ed for long distances along the lower parts of 
the range. Sandstones and red clay form the lowest group, 
being well seen at Xvihan, They are succeeded, often uncon- 
formably, by many thousand feet of very soft grey sandstone, 
with bands of clay. These are overlain by conglomerates 
which constitute the uppermost portion of the Siwalik series. 
In the Siwalik Hills the thickness of the series is at least 
15,000 feet. I he two upper groups contain great (Quantities (T 
mammalian remains of pliocene age. 

The flora falls naturally into four primary divisions : the 
Himalayas, the submontane belt from the Jumna to the Ravi, 
the plain proper, and the Salt Range on both sides of the 
Indus with connected country in the north-west of the 
Province. 

The Himalayan tract includes the basin of the Sutlej, from 
the Tibetan border at Shipki to the hill station of Kasauli in 
Ambala District ; the basins of the Boas and Ravi, from their 
sources to the submontane tracts of Kangra and Gurdaspur ; 
the basins of the Chandra and Bhaga, which unite to form 
the Chenab, from the high watershed that divides their sources 
from the Indus valley to the eastern borders of Kashmir and 
Jammu ; and a promontory bounding the Kashmir valley on 
the south, and culminating in the station of Murree about 
6,500 feet above .‘^ea-level. 

1 he Sutlej basin is- again divided into two well-marked 
portions of which the outer includes Simla District and 
adjoining Hill States, with Kasauli. The trees and shrubs of 
this portion, to about 6,000 feet, are mainly subtropical ; but 
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above this is a temperate belt which begins, roughly speaking, 
at .Simla, and is rich in familiar European forest trees, such as 
yew, pines, oak and holly, elm, a horse-chestnut, several sorts 
of spindle-tree and buckthorn, and, among humbler growths, 
crowfoots, columbines, anemones, cresses, violets, stitch worts, 
cranesbills and St. John's worts, brambles, roses, spiraeas and 
wild strawberries, woodbines, guelder-rose and ivy, bell-flowers, 
gentians, Solomon’s seal, meadow-ru^h, and herh-paris. The 
F/ora Si m/t fists of the late Sir Henry Collett (edited by 
Hr. W. B. Hemsley) takes in only a part of the Simla Hills, 
but it describes 1,236 species of flowering plants, a number 
somewhat less than that of the native plants of the British 
Islands, The component elements, however, differ materially 
from those of any European flora, for, apart from the sub- 
tropical contingent, the Outer Himalayas preserve many forms 
allied to the plants of north-eastern Asia (e.g. Hydraii^ea)^ 
as well as Indo-Malayan types. The deodar^ whi(di flourishes 
near Simla, is related to the cedars of the Lebanon and the 
Atlas. East of Simla the rivers drain into the Jumna, and 
not towards the Sutlej, but as a matter of c<jnvenience certain 
petty States south-east of Bashahr and the territories of Sirmur 
are grouped with the Simla area. In thib tract the Chaur 
mountain, rising almost from the plains to over 12,000 feet, 
shows successive zones of vegetatiijn, from the almost tropical 
valleys at its southern base to birch forest and subalpine 
pastures near its summit. 

The upper portion of the Sutlej basin within Indian limits— 
that is to say, Kanawar and the S[)iti valley, with Lahul and 
Pangi, both drained by the ( henab—constitutes a mainly 
alpine field of huge extent and great elevation. The flora 
is most closely linked with the vegetation of \Ve^tern 'Pihet 
and Middle A'^ia, and includes few trees and very little forest. 
A pine, which i^ also found in the mountain.s of Afghanistan, 
extends to the lower levels of the inner Chenab basin : but, 
except in Pangi, a small pencil-ce{lar, stunted junipers, a few 
scattered birches, with pollard willow^ grown from saplings 
planted by the watercourses, complete the list of trees for this 
portion of the Punjab Himfilayas. 

Crossing outwards again to the basins of the Bea.s and Ravi, 
the Kulu valley and the higher glens of Chamba present a far 
more varied and luxuriant aspect to the forester or botanist. 
The trees are mainly those of the Simla country ; but certain 
shrubs and herbs reappear that are rare or absent in the Sutlej 
valley, owing doubtless to its greater indraught from the heated 
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sands of the Punjab and Northern Rajputana. On the other 
hand, some West Asian typcs—for example, the wild olive and 
the Oriental clematis — are found in the drier parts of Kulii more 
abundantly than to the eastward, while a few European forms, 
e. g. tlte great spearwort and the purple loosestrife, find their 
eastern limit in the Beas valley. The hill stations of Dalhousie 
and Dharmsala come within this area. Epiphytic orchids, 
which are missing from the Simla country except very locally, 
reappear near Dharmsala, but do not pass west of the spurs 
that divide the Kangra ranges from the basin of the Ra\i. 

The Murree hills, which are separated from the RWi 
country by a long stretch of the Outer Himalayas lying within 
Jammu territory, differ considerably owing to the presence c)f a 
stronger West Asian element in their flora. 

Sub- The submontane belt is practically restricted to the Districts 

montane of Ambala (with its adjoining States), Hoshiarpur, and Kangra. 

The sal tree, which is not found elsewhere to the west of the 
Jumna, survives in a single dun (or strath) connected with the 
Kangra valley, but actually within the northern border of 
Hoshiarpur District. The Kiarda Dun in Sirmur State and 
the Kalesar forest in Ambala shelter a number of species 
that are characterii^tic or abundant in the Siwalik tract east 
of the Jumna, though unknown or rare farther westward. 

Plains. The plain has also its subdivisions, which are, on the whole, 

even better marked than those of the Himalayas, an important 
influence being exercised by the climate of the (Ireat Indian 
Desert which borders the whole southern limit of the Province, 
and sends out two arms which embrace the actual country 
of the five^ rivers. That on the east takes in a great part 
of the Phulkian States, its apex being near the town of 
Ludhiana, on an ancient bed of the Sutlej. The western arm 
(locally known as the Thai) extends from the Sind border up 
the Indus valley to the south-west angle of the Salt Range. 
1 he eastern chain of sandhills and alternating barriers has 
of late, however, lost much of its desert character through 
canal extensions. From Ludhiana to the Jumna valley, and 
along the Jumna to the neighbourhood of Delhi, the country 
is substantially a portion of the great Gangetic plain, though 
some interesting peculiarities present themselves : a crowfoot 
(best known from North-Eastern America) occurs, also a rose 
which i-b elsewhere most abundant in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal, and a kind of scurvy-grass {Cochlearia), a genus usually 

^ Th;; Leas, Ravi, Chenab. Jhelum, and Indus. The Sutlej is included 
in Iluidustan, of which at the same time it forms the traditional boundary. 
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partial to far colder latitudes. The south-east portions of the 
Province, and the upland tract skirting the western valley of 
the Jumna, present certain features of the Deccan flora, 
merging ultimately in the Aravalh system. Trees in the 
extreme south-east are few, and mostly of Arabian or North 
African aftinity. Similar forms, though seldom reaching the 
dimensions of a tree, characterize the southern fringe of the 
Punjab ; but towards the Indus, a A\'e5t Asian or indeed 
European element becomes prominent, in the case especially 
of those field annuals which come up each winter with the 
croj)s of the season : such as poppy, fumitory, rockets, catchfiy, 
spurrey, chickw^eed, vetches and trefoils, thistles, blue pim- 
pernel, bindweed, toadflax and veronicas, broomrape, goose- 
foots, milkspurges, asphodel and others. 

Between the desert and the Indus the doabs bounded by 
the great rivers presented formerly a succession of alkaline 
wastes, often covered w'ith low bushes of the saltw’ort tribe, or 
untilled expanses dotted with a scrub of thorny bushes of the 
Acacia family and of z\in {Salvadora, a desert representative 
of the olive), with an occasional row of tamarisks near a creek 
or waterhole, relieved in the autumn by a short-lived flush of 
climbing plants, and in good seasons by an abundant crop 
of grasses, which afforded coarse but invaluable pasture to 
the cattle of the nomad population. Canal extension and 
systematic state colonization are now changing all this rapidly, 
and the flora is approximating to the general spring and autumn 
series of agrestal species of Northern India, though a strong 

est Asian admixture maintains itself. Beyond the Indus, in 
Dera Ghazi Khan District, thi> ‘ Onentar ^ clement begin'> 
to prctlommate, even as regards shrubs and perennials : and 
it continues northwards to the Sait Range and the hills near 
Attock, where se\eral t\pes common to the Orient and the 
Mediterranean, e.g. pinks and larkspurs, may be gathered at 
less than 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

Himalayan forms are still pre\alent in the Salt Range, Salt 
especially at the higher levels. On the north face of the 
culminating summit (Sakesar), at about 4.S00 teet above the 
sea, there are a few’ oaks, of a common North-West Himalayan 
species, w’hile herbaceous plants of the same region intermingle 
with trans-Indus re[)resentatives ; hut the slopes abound with 
box-trees, olives, and other Western forms. The herbs and 
grasses, moreover, although Indian forms abound, include 

' The region from the Mediterranean to the Indus, and between the 
Red i5ea and the Steppes, is thus termed by botanists. 
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a decided proportion of more Western types ; but, owin^t to the 
dryness of the climate, these are usually siK'h characterize 
the and zone that extends on the west throu;^h Afrira to the 
Atlantic Islands. 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth century both lions 
and tigers appear to have been common, and the Xardak of the 
Eastern Punjab was a favourite hunting ground of the Mughal 
emperors. As late as 1827 Major Archer sa\s that lum^ were 
sometimes seen within 20 miles of Karnal, while tigers were 
exceedingly numerous in its immediate vicinity . and in the 
neighbourhood of Sirsa and in other parts of the Punjab tigers 
were abundant until pa.^t the middle of the ninettenih century. 
Lions are now entirely extinct and tigers practically so, though 
occasionally a straggler from the Aravalli Hills is found in the 
South-East Punjab, or one from the eastern Tarai in Xahan or 
Ambala. Another animal practically extinct in the Punjab 
is the wild elephant, though it is occasionally met with in 
Nahan and Ambala. The only common representatives of 
the feline tribe are the leopard, the hunting leopard, and wild 
cat, with the lynx, along the southern border ; the leopard 
is chiefly found in the hills. Two kinds of bear, the black 
and the brown, are found in the hills ; hyenas and wolves are 
seen in most Districts, but are not common ; jackals and foxes 
on the other hand abound. Ibex and bharal are found in the 
Higher Himalayas, and lower down musk deer, barking-deer, 
and wild goats ; in the Salt Range the urial {Ovis vis!^nei) is 
not uncommon. In the plains antelope are plentiful, csfiecially 
in the east and south of the Province, and nilgai^ ‘ ravine deer ’ 
ichuikdra)^ and hog deer {garha) are common in places. The 
wild hog, badger, porcupine, and hare are found in most parts. 
The grey ape {langitr) lives in the hills, and monkevs abound, 
both in the hills and in the canal-irrigated Districts. The 
otter and river porpoise are found in all the rivers. 

Peafowl are plentiful, and so is the lesser bustard ; the great 
bustard is less common. Flocks of sand-grouse (imperial 
painted, pallas, and pintail) are frequently seen in the dry 
tracts. 1 he grey partridge is found everywhere, and the black 
partridge is occasionally met with; in the hills the chikor 
{Laccabis chukor) and sist ( Ammo/erdix bo/fhami) partridges are 
commfin, and the snow partridge is found at high elevations. 
All the Indian pheasants are found in the Himalayas, including 
the argus, ?noHal^ koklas^ chlr^ and white-crested pheasant. 
Bush-quail and rain-quail are found in the plains, and the 
common grey quail comes in hosts at the ripening of the 
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wheat. In the winter large numbers of w’aterfowi visit the 
rivers and jhth. The most common ducks are the sealing-w’ax 
bill, pintail, mallard, pinkhead, shoveller, teal, and goose teal ; 
geese, cranes, flamingoes, pelicans, ibises, herons, bitterns, 
snipe are all also more or less plentiful. The crow', vulture, 
and kite are ubiquitous, and the adjutant bird is occasionally 
met with. Hawks of various species are found, and often 
fetch high prices for sporting purposes. Green parrots fill 
the air with their screeching in the irrigated tracts, the golden 
oriole sometimes flashes through the trees, and the blue jay 
and woodpecker lend a frequent note of colour to the scene. 
Immense flocks of rosy pastors visit the plains in the hot 
season, and the main a is common every w^here in the neigh- 
bourhood of houses. 

The sharp-nosed or fish-eating crocodile {ghariyal) is found Reptiles 
in all the great rivers, and the blunt-nosed crocodile or 7 nagar 
( Crocodilus falustris) is also met with in the lower readies. 

The poisonous snakes are the karait, cc^bra, Echis carinata 
{kappd)^ and, in the east of the Province, Russell’s viper. 

Lizards of various kinds are common. The commonest fish 
are the rohu (Labeo rohlta) and mahseer, the latter of which 
runs up to 50 lb. 

Locusts sometimes arrive in swarms, chiefly from the south- Insects, 
w^est, and do considerable damage. White ants attack timber 
and garnered grain, which is also much subject to injury from 
weevils. Mosquitoes abound, and wuth sandflies combine to 
make life a burden in the hot season : and house-flies swarm, 
especially tovards the beginning and ending of winter. Scor- 
pions and centipedes are numerous, but not much seen. The 
honey-bee, hornet, and waisp are common, and the firefly's 
flashing light is to he seen wfiierever there is irrigation. 

Over the greater part of the Punjab the climate is of the Meteor- 
most pronounced continental character, extreme summer heat ^ 
alternating with great winter cold ; but its diversified surface, 
including montane, submontane, and plains zones, modifies 
very largely the temperature, w'cather, and climate in different 
parts of the Pnn'ince. The Punjab has acconlingly been 
divided into four natural divisions, in each of wdiiih the general 
meteorological conditions are believed to be fairly homoge- 
neous. These are the Himalayan (stations, Simla and Murree), 
the sub-Himalayan (stations, Ambala, Ludhiana, vSialkot, and 
Rawalpindi), the Indo-Gangetic Plain West (stations, Delhi 
and Lahore), and the north-w’est dry area (stations, Khushab, 
Montgomery, Multan, and Sirsa), 
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As a whole, the Punjab has in normal years two well-defined 
rainy seasons. The first or [period of tlie north-east monsoon 
includes the ‘Christmas rains,' as they are called, which fall 
between the end of December and the end of February or the 
middle of March. The second rainfall period is that of the 
south-west monsoon, from the end of June to the middle of 
September. The rainfall is naturally heaviest in the Himalayas. 
The highest average received is 126 inches at Dharmsala, and 
the average of the Himalayas is nowhere less than 36. In the 
plains the rainfall decreases rapidly away from the hills. The 
submontane zone, which skirts the foot of the hills, and of 
which Rawalpindi and Sialkot may be taken as typical stations, 
has an annual fall of 30 to 40 inches. The eastern plains from 
Delhi to Lahore belong to the West Gangetic plain, and have 
a mean rainfall of about 24 inches, the vallev of the Jumna 
having a higher rainfall than the rest. To the west and south- 
west lies the dry area, characterized by an extremely light and 
variable rainfall, and a heat and dryness in the hot season 
extreme even for the Punjab. The ordinary south-west mon- 
so(m winds from the Sind and Kathiawar coasts encircle, but 
do not blow into this area, which therefore gets very little rain 
from this source, though it occasionally receives heavy cyclonic 
downpours from storms that have travelled westward from 
the head of the Bay. Montgomery and Multan are typical 
stations of this tract. 

i he plains, owing to their arid nature and remoteness 
from the >ea, are subject to extreme vicissitudes of climate. In 
the winter the cold exceeds anything met with elsewhere in 
the plains of India, In January and February the night 
temperature commonly falls below freezing-point, while b> day 
the thermometer does not as a rule rise above 75°; and for 
four months of the year nothing can be more perfect than the 
Punjab climate, with its bright sun and keen in\igorating air. 
In summer, on the other hand, the fierce dry heat is surpassed 
only in Sind, In June the thermometer commonly reaches 
1 1 5*^ to 1 2 1®, while the night temperature averages from 
79° to 83L 

About the end of December the weather conditions ordi- 
narily become disturbed ; rain tails in the plains and snow on 
the hills. 1 he rainfall of this season is almost exclusively due 
to cold-weathcr storms or cyclones, which follow each other at 
varying intervals, averaging about ten days, from the end of 
December to about the middle of ;March. Important features 
of these storms are the rapid changes of weather which accom- 
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pany them. Their approach is preceded by the appearance of 
a bank of cirrus cloud, which gradually overspreads the whole 
sky. Under this canopy the heat rapidly increases, more 
particularly at night, and temperatures from 5^ to 15^ higher 
than usual are registered. In the rear of the disturbance 
a rapid change takes place, accompanying the clearing of the 
skies and the change of wind. The thermometer falls with 
great rapidity, sharp frost on the ground i^ expunenced, and 
air temperatures of 18° or 19^ are occasionally recorded at the 
hill stations. This fall of temperature appears to be directly 
related to the snowfall on the hills, and is proportional to the 
amount of the snowfall, and to the lowness of the elevation to 
which it descends. As the rainfall of this period accompanies 
the march of cyclonic storms from west to ca^t across Northern 
India, it is ordinarily heaviest at the northern and Indus valley 
stations, and usually diminishes to a very small amount over 
the south and south-east. 

The mean temperature in most parts increa'^es from February 
to May at about the rate of 10*^ a month, and by the end of 
March or beginning of April the hot season is in most vears 
fairly established. FVom April till near the end of Juno there 
is, as a rule, no rain of importance, though occasional thunder 
and hail storms afford temporary relief from the great heat. 
A desiccating, scorching west wind blows during the greater 
part of this period, and the thermometer ranges from about 
95^ in the early morning to about 115° in the heat of the day. 
These westerly winds commence to drop towards the end of 
June, and for a few days still, calm, sweltering heat succeeds 
the scorching blasts of the hot winds. About the end of June 
south and east winds bring up heavy cumulus cloud*>, and in 
favourable vears the monsoun rains are then ushered in with 
violent thunderstorms and heavw showers. The rainfall is 
generally very variable and irregular in its advance, and is 

ordinarily brought up by the approach to the south-east of the 

Province of a cyclonic storm from the Hay of Bengal. This 
carries with it the moist south-east air currents from the Bay, 
and at the same time induces an inrush of moist air from the 
north of the .Arabian Sea across the Sind and Kathiawar coasts 
and eastern and central Rajputana into the south and east 
Punjab. The rainfall of the monsoon season is seldom steady 

or continuous, nor does it, as a rule, extend over the whole 

Province, as in the west and simth the fall is both scanty and 
uncertain. For two or three days in suct ession heavy, fairly 
general rain may fall; but this is succeeded by intervals of 
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oppressively hot and sultry weather, when the rain ceases or 
only falls as scattered bhowers. These conditions continue 
with greater or less intensity till the second ox third week of 
September, when, with not infrequently a bccond outburst 
of violent thunderstorms, the rams cease and fine weather 
commences. 

Storms and Severe cyclonic storms are practically unknown in the 

c}L ones, Hailstorms are fairly frequent, especially in March 

and April, and often cause considerable damage to the crops. 

Floods. Although the Province is traversed or bounded by seven 
large rivers, it is not to any serious extent subject to inunda- 
tions from them, and it is only in the comparatively narrow 
riverain belts bordering the channels of the rivers that floods 
do serious harm. An exception to this generalization is 
to be found in the extreme south-west, where parts of the 
Districts of Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh, and Multan, 
bordering on the Chenab and Indus, are low enough to be 
subject to frequent inundations even during the passage of 
normal floods. Protection is afforded by the erection of dikes, 
but they are not always sufficiently strong to resist a heavy 
spate. Nearly all the high floods of which records exi:>t have 
occurred in July or August, when the summer monsoon is at 
its height. The earliest of these was in 1849, when the town 
and civil station of Shahpur were washed away by the Jhelum. 
In 1856 and in 1S78 the Indus rose very high, and on both 
occasions the towns of Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan 
were flooded out and large portions of the I )istricts submerged. 
In 1892, 1893, and 1905 the Chenab and the Jhelum were 
heavily flooded, and in the second of these years the Kohala 
suspension bridge on the Kashmir road was carried away. 
The great Indus flood of 1878 is said to have been in part 
the result of heavy landslips in the hills. 

Earth- Throughout the period over which authentic records of 

quakes. Indian earthquakes extend, the Punjab has repeatedly suffered 
from the effects ot seismic disturbances of greater or less 
intensity. This is due to the presence of important lines of 
weakness in the earth’s crust, caused by the stresses involved 
in the folding of the Himalaya.s and resulting in the develop- 
ment of faults. The most important of these is that known as 
the ‘main boundary fault,’ which runs through the Lower 
Himnla\ab from end to end of the Punjab. Along these lines 
readjustments of the equilibrium of the crust are constantly 
taking place, and when these readjustments are irregular or 
spasmodic the movement results in an earthquake. Such 
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earthquakes as are due to this cause are naturally most se\e!e 
in the neighbourhood of the fault. A striking exemplification 
is to be found in the Kangra earthquake of 1905. About 
20,000 human beings perished in this catastrophe, which 
ranks as one of the most disastrou^5 of modern timc'^. ilie loss 
of life occurred principally in the Kangra valley, Dharmsala, 

Mandi, and Kulu, but the sliock was perceptible to the 
unaided .sense throughout an area of some 1,625,000 square 
miles. Although this most recent catastrophe dwarfs all 
earthquakes previously recorded in the Province, those of 
1803, 1827, 1842, and 1865 were of C(aisiderahle severity. 

The Punjab was undoubtedly the seat of the earliest Aryan Ihv.oj} 
settlements in India, and the Rig- Veda was probably composed 
within its borders. In one of its finest hymns the Vipasa 
(Beas) and Sutudri (Sutlej) are invoked by the sage Visvamitra 
to allow the host of the Bharatas to cross them dry shod. And 
in the later Vedic period the centre of Aryan civilization lay 
farther to the south-east, between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
in the ^till sacred land of Kurukshkika round 'Phanesar, the 
battle-field of the Mahabharata, while Indrapat near J)elhi still 
preserves at least the name of Vudhishthira s capital, Indra- 
prastha. P^or a brief period after 500 u, c, part of the Punjab 
may have formed a Persian j:)rovince, the Indian satrapy 
conquered by Darius, which stretched from Kalabagh to the 
sea, and paid a tribute of fully a million sterling. 

In invading the territories east of the Indus Alexander Akxa]>lcr, 
yielded to mere lust of conquest, for they no longer owed 
allegiance to the Persian empire. In 326 icu he crossed 
the river at Ohind or Und, invading there!)} a depend- 
ency of Poru'' 1 Paurava), whose kingdom lay in the Cliaj 
Doab. The capital of this dependency was d'axila pSan- 
skrit, 'Fakshasila), now the rums of Shahdhen, hut then a 
great and flourishing city, which lay three marches from the 
Indus. Its go\ernor, Omphis (Ambhi) or Taxiles, was m re- 
volt against Porus, and received the Ma<'edonians hospuabiy. 

Leaving Philippu.s as satrap at daxila, Alexander, reinforced 
SjOoo Indians under 'faxiles, marched to the Jhe'lum 
<Hydaspes), where he found Porus prepared to disfiute his 
passage of the river, jirobahly near Jhchim town, Ale‘xander, 
however, turned his enemy’s right flank h\ crossing higher up, 
and defeated him with great loss. Porus himself was cajitured, 
hut soon admitted to alliance with the Macedonians and 
granted the country between the upper reaches c*f the Jhelim. 
and Chenab I'Bhimbar and Rajaun ). Mis nephew, aNo n.tmei' 
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Porus, ruler of Gam laris ([)0ssibly the inoJern Goiidal Par, 
between the Chenab and the Ravi), had aheady tendered hb 
surrender : but the Maccdonian'^ crossed the Chenab and 
drove him act-os's the Ravi. Here, in the modern District 
of Amritsar or Gurdfi^pur, Pimprama, the eapital of the 
Adraistoi, surrendered to Alexander, and he then invented 
Sangala, the capital of the Kathaians. Having taken it by 
assault he advanced to the Beas ; but his ^soldiers being 
reluctant to cross that river, he erected twelve ma'ssive altar> 
on Us bank to mark the eastern limits of his inva^ion, and 
returned to the Jhelum, making Poru-^ governor (^f all the 
conquered country west of the Beas. 

At hi'> newly founded city of Bucephala (P Jhclum). Alex- 
ander now prepared a flotilla to sail down the Jhelum and the 
Indus to the sea. Starting late m October, 326 r.. c.. the Mace- 
donians marched in two divisions, one on either side of the river, 
Alexander himself with some of the troops sailing in the fleet, 
which numbered nearly 2,000 vessels, great and small. At 
the capital of Sophytes (probably Bhera) be was joined by 
Philippus, and thence hastened to invade the territories of 
the Malloi and Oxydrakoi, two powerful tribes which held 
the country south of the confluence of the Jhelum with the 
Chenab. The strongholds of the former soon fell, as did a 
Brahman city (? Atari or Shorkot) : but the capital of the 
Malloi offered a desperate resistance, and had to be carried by 
assault, in which Alexander himself was wounded. The Malloi 
and Oxydrakoi now submitted, and the satiapy of Philip})US 
was extended to the confluence of the Chenah with tlie Indus, 
including the Xathroi and Ossadioi tril)es. At the ronfluence 
of these rivers Alexander founded a cil), possibly the modern 
Uch Sharif, and thence sailed on down the Indus to the 
capital of the Sogdoi, where he fortified another city, con- 
structed dockyards, and repaired his ^hip>. Hi*, voyage now 
la\ through the kingdom of IMousicanuN, corresponding to 
the modern Sind. 

Alexander thus made no attempt to hold the Punjab east of 
the Jhelum. That country he designed to make a dependent 
kingdom under Porus, while Philippus governed the Sind- 
Sugar Doab as satrap. This arrangement, however, did not 
endure. In 324 Philippus w'as murdered by his mercenaries, 
and no successor ivas appointed, Eudamus and Tuxiles being 
inxiered to carry on the administration. After Alexander's 
death Porus ou^>ted Peithon from Sind, and in revenge 
Eudamus deco\ed him into his power, and murdered him ^ix 
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)car.'i later. Hib execution was the signal for a national revolt 
against the Macedonian power. Eudamus withdrew with his 
( Ireek garrison, and Chandragupta (Sandrocottus), the Mau- 
ryan, made himself ma'.ter of the Punjab and the lower lndu'> 
valley. Himself a native of the Punjab, Chandragu})ta organ- 
ized the predatory tribes of the north-we^t frontier against the 
Hreeks. Hi^ mastery of the Punjab enabled him to <‘onquer 
Magadha : and when, about sixteen year^ later, in 305 letx, 
Seleucus Xicator, king of Syria, marched into India to recovei 
Alexander's Indian coiKiuests, he was content to cede to 
( 'handragupta even the territory west of the Indus, and to give 
iiim a daughter in marriage. Under his son Bindusara and lu^ 
grandson Asoka, Buddhism became the state religion of the 
Punjab, as is shown by the pillar erected at Topra and by the 
Buddhist remains at Svi Vehar, in the Bahawalpur State, and 
in the Kangra valle\. Under the Mauryan dynasty Taxila 
remained the capital of the great \ iceroyalty, which extended 
fioni the Sutlej to the Plindu Kush, and probably im luded 
Sind. After A^okaS death liluthydemus, who had usuiped the 
Graeco-Bactrian throne, extended the Greek [lower in India. 

In 205 or 206 Antiochus III of vSyna aeknouledged his inde- 
pendence, and then crossed the Paropamisus into India and 
made a treaty with Sophagasenas (Subhagasena), returning 
to Syria in the following year. Ten years later, in 195 B. c., 
Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, reduced the Punjab, rebuilt 
Sagala, which he renamed Euthydemia, and extended his 
conquests so far that Justin calls him ‘King of the Indians. 

But while engaged in these conquests he lost Bactria, and his 
■successors appear to have ruled only ()\er the Western I’unjab 
and the Kabul \alhy- but little kno^^n about them until 
Menander raised tnc Grae( o-Bactnan pu^\er to its zenith in 
India. According to Plutarch, Menander's territories extended 
to the Narbada and Indus delta. But thi> great kingdom was 
iltiomed, as we shall so often find its successors were doomed, 
to fall before barbarian invasion from the west. 

By 100 B.c'. Manes or Moga, king ot the Sakas, a tribe t'X- Mk - nr.a 
polled from Sogdiana by the Yuelnchi, founded a kingdom in 
the North-West Punjab, with its capital at Taxila, winch en- 
dured for about se\ent\ >ears. This kingdom was r)verrun In 
Kozula Kadphises, the chief of the Kushan tribe of the Vueh- 
chi. He also dcstroNed the last Greek principality in India, 
and his son \Vemo Kadphises ( Himakapisa) had extended 
ins sway ail over north-western India by a.d. 10 b Af)(*ui 
^ The f^atc <af the Kinhan" n sUll in. ut... 
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A.D. 25, however, we find a Parthian satiap) e^jtablished in 
Afghanistan and Northern India, with (iondophares, the Gundo- 
ferus of vSt. Thomas^ mi.'^^ion, as its founder. 'Phe Parthian 
power was short-lived, for by a.o, 78 the Kushans had 
recovered their supremacy in the person of Kanishka, under 
wliom the so-called Scythian power reached its zenith. He 
was succeeded by Hushka (Huvishka) and Jushka (Vasudeva). 
Under the latter the Kushan dominions shrank to the Indus 
valley and Afghanistan ; and the d\ nasty was then supplanted 
by Ki-to-lo, chief of the Little Yueh-chi, and he in turn by 
the Ephthalites or ^\Eite Huns abcait the middle of the fifth 
century. Lender Toramana and hi^ son Mihirakula these 
Huns held Northern India, Sagala being their capital, 'i’he 
latter is doubtless the great Mihirakula of tlie Rajataran^ini. 
who lost his empire in Central India and gained the kingdom 
of Kashmir, retaining probably the Punjab until his final over- 
throw at Karor in 544, after the Ephthalite power had endured 
for a century. Space precludes any detailed account of tlie 
religious history of the Punjab after Asoka made Buddhism 
its state religion ; but the coins of the Kushan kings bear 
effigies of Zoroastrian, Greek, and Hindu divinities, while 
^[ihirakula’s persecution of the Buddhists was terrible in its 
severity, a policy which probably contributed to his dow'nfall. 
At all events, Buddhism was now on the decline. 

In the latter half of the sixth century arose the great king- 
dom of Thaxesaf. This, however, included only the Punjab 
east of the Jhelum river ; for in the middle of the seventh 
century Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim, found Taxila and 
Singhapura in the Salt Range dependent on Kashmir, while the 
Central Punjab from the Indus to the Beas formed the king- 
dom of Tseh-kia, whose capital lay near Sakala, and to which 
Multan was a subject principality. Early in the eighth cen- 
tury Thanesar ceased to exist a.', a great kingdom, and the 
Tomar dynasty of Kanauj established itself in the South-East 
Punjab, where it held Hansi and founded Delhi. After a 
century’s dominion, the Tomars were supplanted by the 
Chauhans of Ajmer in 1151. 

The Hu- I'he Muhammadan conquerors of India invaded the Punjab 
iiy tw’O distinct routes. As early as the year 38 of the Hijra 
the Khalifa Ali had appca’nted gov^ernors to the frontiers of 
Hind, and .six yeans later, in a. d. 664, a Muhammadan general 
penetrated to Multan. This inroad, however, resulted in no 
permanent con([uest ; and the first real invasion occurred in 
712, when Muhammad bin Kasim, another of the Khalifa’s 
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^uciierals, ('onquercd Sind and took MuItJin, which then lay on 
the north bank of the Ravi, in the dominions of l^ahii, ruler 
of Sind. He made Multan the ba>e of faUher inroad^^, and 
^aarri'^oned Bramhapur on tlic Jhelum. the modern Sh(^rkot, 
Ajtahad, and Km or , and afterward'^, with 50.000 men, he 
marched via l’)ipril{)nr to tlie foot of the Himalayas near 
jhelum. But \\Y illak served e\c‘'ution pi l vented a farther 
vidvanre . and it \\a^ not till ^ome >eai'> later that tin whole 
{>rovin<'c of Multan wa^ reduccth ami th.e part of tie Punjah 
defiendent on Kashmir subdued. 

l^y 871 the power of the Khahfate was on tlie decline, and 
Multan hee'ame an independent and pvo^jpemus kii’igdom 
under an .\rab dynasty. The rest of the Punjab wa^ divided 
among Hindu kings, the Brahman dynast) of Ohind proliabl) 
holding the Salt Rangt*, wdiile as early as 804 Jalandhara 01 
'Trigarta wars an establislied kingdom. 

^Core than a f'cntui\ ela\)scd betore the Muhammadan ^ 
<td\ance was resumed, and fiha/ni novr hecorno-. it" hast. In ‘ 
0 79 Faipal, king of Lahore, advanced (»n Ciha/ni to Mieounter 
Sabuktagin, its Amir, at laighrnan, hut efferie<I a treaty and 
retired, only to he deteated there nine years later, in 98S. 
|aip 5 l wais then in alliance with the kings of DcMn, Ajmer, 
Kalinjar, and Kanauj ; and his defeat was dec isi\L‘, as he had 
to surrender four strongholds towards Gha/ni, and Sahuktagin 
(HHuipied the country up to the Indus. Shaikli Hamid, the 
Afghan governor ot Multan, also did homage te» him. Sahiik- 
tagin was succeeded hy the renowmed Mahmud ol (7ha/ni, who 
in 1 00 1 commenced a senes ot inr<euL into Indivt In the 
first, Jaipal wa> cLleattd ntar l^e^nauar, a'-'C hunit 

hintself to dc^atii, was '^lu ceeded h) r.:> "<.‘11 Anand Pal. lie* 
hitter allied himseh with the' gcamv'rot Multan. Ahal lateh 
f < >dl, but was aLo defeated at Pe"liaw'ar in lOcO, whoreu[)on 
Multan was reduced. In 1009 Anan<l Pal, who had formed 
a arcat ce)aIition of Hinclu rulers, me lulling those' c>l L i lain aivl 
(lualior, met wath his second defeat near i^eshawai, after which 
M ah mvul sacked Xagavkot 01 Kangra. \c\ c-itla :' "" in roro 
.MahmQd had again to "Ubdiie Multan, when tie- Karmatian 
heietics had revolted, and depori its laxli go\< ino: In 10(4 

he redui’cd Xandana. a fastness in the Salt Rang*’, diiving 
i'rilochan Pal, .\nand ihilS son and >ucrt>>or. to seek an 
asylum in Kashmu , and in tire "imc* vear he plundered 
Thanesar. dlie subjugation of the gneiter part of th* 1 m.jaf> 
wa. hard]) c‘om{)!eted before when dVilo-'han Pi. was 

<1* f-ated again aral shun. It wei" left, howaa*m, t*' o, "on 
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<.)f ^[ahnlud, to reduce Han^i, ilu' uM « apiial ot 
in 1036. But the Ghaznivid.s were a!rea<l\ destined to sur- 
cuntb to a stion^er po\\cr, and a'^ earl) as 1041 Masud \\as 
compelled by the Seljuk Turks to retreat into the l^unjab. 
Nevertheless Gha/ni remained the centre oi' their authority . 
and it was only as the 'Furkish power in Central Asia iiuTeased 
that they gradually withdrew into iht Bunjab, until theii 
kingdom was virtually confined to that province. 

Finally, in Khusru, who signifuantl) bore only the 

title of Malik, not that of Shah, surrendered Lahore to the 
invader, usually t ailed Shahab-ud-din, but more correctl) 
Muizz-ud-dm, Muhammad of Ghor. IMiihammad was governoi 
of Ghazni under his brother, the Sultan of Ghor, when 
in 1175-fi he t<iok Multrm from the Karmatians and laid 
siege to Uch, which ^^as betra\eel by its ijueen. In T179 he 
captured Peshduar. Meanwhile the Kashmir ruler had in- 
voked his aid against Khusru, who was endeavouring to 
consolidate his power in the Punjab, with the result ahead) 
related. In 1191 Muhammad of Ghor made his first great 
expedition into the South-East Punjab. After conquering 
Sirhind, which he garrisoned, he advanced to meet ITithwi Raj 
of Ajmer, who, with his brother, the ruler of Delhi, and all the 
chiefs of Hind, encountered him at Talanari, near 'I'hanesar. 
Muhammad was defeated and wounded. In the following 
yt^ar, howevta, he vl turned and, though too late to relieve 
Sirhind, overwhelmed Pnthwi Raj, whom he captured, and 
whose brother, Rai Govind of L)elhi, fell m the bailie, 
which w^as fijught on the scene of Muhammad s former 
defeat. By this victory Ajmer with all the Siwahk tern 
tory, including Hansi, fell into his hands, and his slave and 
lieutenant Kutb-ud-dm Aibak eompleled his work, taking 
Delhi in the tollowing year {1193). tribes of the 

Sait Range, however, made the C(»mmumcations between 
Ghazni and Lahore precarious : and, though he suppressed 
them with ruthless severity, Muhammad was in 1206 assas- 
sinated by them on his way to Ghazni. 

On Muhammad s death Kutb-ud-dm established himself a^' 
an independent ruler at Lahore, another slave, Taj-ud-din, 
obtaining Ghazni, laj-ud-din soon ousted Nasir-ud-dm Ku- 
bacha from Lahore, which he held for Kutb-ud-din, but the 
latter, advancing from Delhi, drove him back to Kirman in the 
Kurram valley, and for six weeks occupied Ghazni. On his 
death in 1210 his slave Shams-ud-din Altanish was raised to 
the throne at ])e]ni, while Nasir-ud-cUn set u red most of the 
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Punjab. But Taj-ud~clin, driven from ('entral Abia by the 
Khwarizmis, retreated into the Punjab, wrested Lahore from 
Xasir-ud-din, and attacked Altain^h, only lo be defeated and 
taken prisoner at Taliiwari. Altam^h then seized ].ahore, and 
thus became master of the Punjab, thouah Nas]r-ud-dm ni<iin- 
tained himself at L"ch. Meanwhile, the Klnvanzmis themscKes 
had had to yield to the invadinj^ Moiy^ol hoides, and in 1221 
their Sultan Jalalud-dln fled into the Punjab, pursued to tlie 
west bank ol the Indus by (diin^iz Khan. lAeapine Irom his 
pursuer with a handful of followers. Jalal-ud-din tlefeatt d an 
army of Altantsh, but feariiya to attack I.ahoie turned south 
towards Multan and Uch, overthrew Nasir-ud-din, and returned 
to summer in the Salt Range, d’hese events led to the first 
Mongol invasion of the Punjab. Alarmed by Jalal-ud din's 
successes, Chingiz Khan had dispatched against him a force 
which captured Nandana and in\ested Multan. In the 
following }ear (1223) another Mongol arnn ('ompelled Jalah 
ud-din to evacuate the Punjab, after burning Lh'h in his leticat. 

five years later Altamsh defeated Nasir-udMin and annexed 
Multan and Uch, with Sind. His authority, thus extending over 
nearly the whole Punjab, was confirnmd in 1229 by a diploma 
of investiture from the Abbassid Khalifa of Baghdad- He 
(ailed, however, to extend his frontier beyond the Salt Range, 
and an uiisuccesful expedition against the Mongols in that 
quarter was followed by bis death in 1236. Lender the 
influence of ‘the Forty,' a corps of Turkish Mamluks which he 
had formed, his dynasty rapidly decayed. His daughter Ra/ia, 
the only Muhammadan queen who ever ruled at Helhi 
(1236-40), had to faec religious disaffectH ‘n uitiun t'le Mt\, 
where a Karmaii.in rising \\a^ suppie->*_d aftt r mm u bh-odsued. 
Her feudatories of Lahore, PLlnsi, and Multjn abo rebelhal, 
thimgh unsuccessfully, but such was the weaknC'^s oi the 
kingdom in 1241 that a Mongol arnn sacked Lahore. Lh ’n, 
with Sind, became independent, and the 'J'urkish Amim 
dc])osed Ra/ia’s '■^uci-essor, Bahrjm Shah, a degem r<ite son of 
Altamsh, in the following \ear. d'he reign (;fthe next king, 
Ala-ud-din Masud, was chiefl\ maeworthy for the rise <<f 
Halban, one of 'the l^'ort) ‘ wlio in 1246 ('omptlled the 
Mongcjls to raise the siege of Uch. For ihc xt twcnt\ \«-ars, 
Balhan and his cousin, Sher Khan, feudatory of Lahore, kept 
the Mongols and Karlugh Turk-> at ba>. Lbider Balbanb 
stern rule the disaffection, which had brought rapine to the 
\ery gate> of L)elhi. wa^ checked. More than on<'e he had t*» 
lavage the Mewat, while the Mongols made good tl mr footing 
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in the IikIu^ \ alley, and, aided h) a di^io^al \a^^al at LVh, 
pla< ed an intendant at Multan. In ra6d Dalhan wa^ ]>Liced 
on the throne of Delhi, and devoted h\> whole reiL;n to orga- 
nizing le^i^tanee to the M(mgol encroai hnient^. I'he power 
or *the Forty' was broken. Sher Khan died, not with.out 
su'^picuai of poison. Balhaids son Xusrat-ud-din Muhammad, 
the patron of the poet Annr Khusru, bid fair to continue his 
father’s work, but in 1285 fell in battle with the MongoK near 
Dipalpui, and earned his title of ‘ the Martyr PriiK'e.' 

Two yeans later Balban died, and w\is siu reeded b\ the 
Khiljr line of Sultans in rapo. Its fmndei, Firoz Shah II, had 
to contend with religious disaffection, and in 1296 was assas- 
sinated b}' Aia-ud“din IMuliarnmad Shrih, his nephew' and 
son-in-Iaw', who usurped the throne. Ala-ud-din's ambition led 
him to attLm[)t conquests m Southern India, while from i2(>6 
to 1305 the Mongols overran the Punjab. In 1298. with 
200,000 men, they penetrated to Delhi, but met with severe 
defeat under its walls. In 1303 they beleaguered the Sultan 
within the city, and, though compelled to retreat after a few 
months' siege, invaded Hindustan in the following \ear. ALi- 
ud-dln now' reorganized his forces, and rebuilt the fnmtier 
tow'ns of Saniana and Dipfilpur, but failed to proti < t Multan 
and the Siwaliks from the Mongol inrr>ads. In 1304, however, 
(ihazi Beg Tughlak, governor of the Punjab, routed thc:r 
letrcating forces and st. (aired a lespite fnmi iheir inroads until 
Afuliammad Shah’s death in 1316. lour years of anarchy 
fdiowed, but ewaitually Dlin/i Beg seized Delhi and established 
the I’ughlak dynasty. Like his Khilji prede(.esN{>r, the founder 
was assassinated by his eldest .son, Muhammad, who in 1325 
caused a pavilir>n to fall on him, and ascended his throne. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak is the most striking figure in medi- 
aeval Indian history. His father had built tlie great fortress 
of Tughlakabad, now a cyclopcan ruin, near Delhi, but he 
endeavoured to transplant his capital t(j Dtogiri in tlie Deccan. 
Though unable to withstand the M(jngoF, who in 1327 
ravaged Multan and had to be paid a vast ran.som to spare 
r)ellii, he planned the conquest of C'hina, Khorasan, and trans- 
0 \iana, A scholar, a poet, and a patron of letters, he was as 
a ruler ruthles>ly severe. His economic measures included 
the introdta t^on of a token currency, and led to frightful dis- 
orders and di^tr-L'ss. In and around Delhi a terrible famine, 
caused by his exartions, raged for y^ars ; Iwit the SulUn took 
vigorous measures to restore [iroqieritv , and organized a .s}stem 
(»f loan- to tile staiving [Ha-antr\, He obtained a formal 
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recognition from the Abbassid Khalifa of distant Eg\pt, th.oii^^li 
he ruled an independent kingdom as uide that of Aurang/eb. 
Keverthelesb his [lower was built on sand. The Afghans, 
now appear for the first time on the north-west frontier, over 
whelmed Multan in 1343. Even the country round Suniim an<i 
Samana was m open revolt, and the Gakhars seized Lahore. 
Eventually Muiuimmad bin d'ughlak died of fever in 1351 
while on an e\[)edition in Sind, leaving the king<lom to his 
cousin the noble Firoz Shah HE With this king's arfi'ssKHi 
the modern history of the Punjab begins to take shape, lb* 
dug canals, notably that from the Jumna, and founded Hi^srn 
Sirhind was colonized and became a separate government. 
Xagarkot (Kangra) was taken, and Sirmur and the hilN noith 
of Ambala were subdued. 

Firoz Shah reigned for thirty-seven }ear^ and was eeded, 
after the usual interlude of anan'hy. In Muhammad Sluih III 
in 1390. Mew at, however, was in revolt and the Khokhars und<‘i 
vShaikha seized Lahore, Prinf'e Hum:l\un was about to m.m h 
agaiii'^t them, when hi.^ father's deatfi lecalled him to the throne, 
and the rebellion had to be put down by Sarang Khan, feudatory 
of Dipalpur, in a regular eampaign in 1394. P»y 1395 the 
empire had fallen into chao''. Rival pupT)et Sultans waged wai 
on one anotfier from their oppo-ing (apitaK at Delhi, whh'' 
Sarang Khan atta(Ftd Multan on his own ac. count. On tliN 
^cene of disunion the ^longoK reap[)eared in e. In 1307 
Pir Muhammad laid sieg^ to L^ch, Sarang Khan'^ fief, defeating 
a relieving force, and aFo invested Multan, which surrender. d 
in 1398, and thU'> pa\ed the way toi I'tmurs areat mroad 01 
that year. ( ros^ing the Indii- Miuth ot the '^ah Ran_ta 1 ma.r 
[)lundered raiainlia in ^eiire'mbei. and adsaneed via ^Vlodl.a.i 
to P)hatner. Thence hi" man h lay through 1 ateiiabad, 
'Tohana, ai'ro^-^ the Ghag.,ar, thnaigh Kaithal and PamjKit to 
Delhi, which he vicked on Dcivanher 20. Crossing tlie Jumna 
he attacked Hardwair, and recro""ing the river in January, 1399. 
defeated Ratn Sain {probablv the Raja ot sirmur) in tlv* 
Kiarda Dun, advanced through tlie .Siu.iliks, took Xagaikot 
and Jammu, and encamped at Bannu carl) in March. In thi' 
incredible march Timur ma>sa( red men, w'omen, and t hddren 
by ten^ of thomand^. and rediu t d the countr}' along fii'’ route 
to ruin. It i'^, howe\cr, a consolation to read that he killetl 
some thousands of Jats near d'ohana hec^iine the) were given 
to robbing trav’ellers. d'he only immediate re^'iilt ot hi> inroa<^ 
was tri reinstate Khizr Khan in poxsc^.^ion of MuItJn, whu n 
Sarang Khan had wrested from him. On hi'' <ief>artute t»e 
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struggle for Delhi recommenced, uith the addeil miseries of 
pestile'nce and famine. The Punjab fiets remained virtually 
independent, and indeed Delhi never reganud Iter a'^cendancy 
until Eabar founded the Mughal dynasty. 

\Id^aI!■^ Eventually in 1414 Khizr Khan, who had been practically 
master, not only of Multan, but of the whole Punjab since 
Timur’s de^iarture, took Delhi and founded the Saiyid dynasty, 
which owned a nominal allegiance to the Mongols. But the 
four Saiyid rulers were as weak as those whom they had sup- 
planted, The INIongol governor of Kabul exercised a fitful 
control over the Punjab, which was in constant revolt under its 
'Purk and Khokhar feudatories. Again, the necessity for a 
strong warden of the marches compelled Muhammad Shah I\ 
to entrust I'fipalpur and Lahore to Bahlol, a Lodi Afghan, in 
1441, but Bahlol s(jon patclted up peace with the Khokhais. 
and in 1451 took Delhi and founded the first Pathan dynasty. 
Multan had become an independent kingdom in 1443. Under 
the Lodis the Punjab enjoyed such peace as a country no 
longer worth plundering might enjoy. The period is remarkable 
fora popular religious revival, for it produced Nanak (140^- 
1538), the founder of Sikhism. 
ghaP In 1526 Babar, a fugitice king of Samaikand, <lefecittd 
Ibrahim, the T.odi king of Delhi, at PanTpat, and thus e'>tablished 
the Indian empire of the Mughal s. As usual, disunion and 
(li'^affection had led to the ruin of the Afghan clomination. 
Daulat Khan, him^'elf a l.odi, goveuujr of the Punjab, sought 
the aid of Babar, then king of Kabul, against his kinsman, and 
enabled him to seize I^ihore in 1524, when he established Aln- 
ud-din, Daulat Khan’s uncle, as ‘Sultan ’ at Dipalpur. Daulat 
Khan, now alarmed for his own safety, raised a force to opp(»e 
Babar, who had returned tf) recruit fresh troops in Kabul, but 
offered little resistance ; and Babar, having seized his strong- 
h<jld in the Si wall ks, marched down the J as wan Dun, crossed 
the Sutlej, and overthrew Ibrahim at Panipat in April, 
1526. Babar spent the last years of his life in establishing 
his rule in India from the capital at Agra, and on his death 
at the age (»f forty-eight, Humayun succeeded him in 1530. 
But Kamran, Babar's second ^on, promptly annexed the 
Punjab, and, though the Afghan power was still far from 
< ^ ashed, Plumayun frittered aua\ his power in a futile con([Uest 
of Gujarat. In 1540 Sher Shah drove him out of India, 
through the I’unjah and into the desert country near Uch, 
\\hence he fled to Persia, Sher Shah held efferti\e control of 
ihe Punjab, huiMing Rohtas in Jhelum Distrit t to overawe the 
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Gakhars of the Salt Range, ^\]lo had long been \assals or allies 
of the Mughals. Aided by the Shah of Persia, Huniayun 
expelled Kamran from Kabul in 1547, and eight year^ later he 
overthrew Sikandar Siiri, who had seized the Punjab, defeating 
him at Sirhind in 1555* Sikandar retreated to the Kangra 
hills, and Akbar was pressing in pursuit of him when he receivtcl 
news of Humayun's death at 1 Vlhi in 1556. 

With Akbar’s accession a new era began. 'Fhe Mughal Akinr. 
empire was finally and firmly established, and the Punjab, 
after twenty )ears of incessant war, enjoyed comparative peace. 
Sikandar was indeed intrenched at Mankot, and flimu, a shop- 
keeper of Rewari, who had ri^en to be W'azir of the la^t of the 
Atghan emperors, seized ])elhi and [iroclaimed himself ruler of 
India under the title of \hkramajit. In 1556, henvever, Akbar 
touted him at Panipat, Mankot surrendered after an eight 
months’ siege, and only a difficult ( ampaign was required to 
Setmre the north-west truntier in i-5<S6. Whth the rest of India, 
the Punjab benefited b> Akbar's leforms and owes to him the 
foundations of its modern revenue system. 

The accession of jahangir in 1O05 was followed alm("'i 
immediately by the revolt tjf his son Khusru, who esexqied from 
Agra and laid siege t(j Lahore. The rebellion was suppressed 
by the emperijr in person, and the adherents of the defeated 
prince w^ere punished wa’th fearful severit). In 161 r Jahangir 
married Nur Jahan, who during the remaining years of has 
reign dominated his policy and his fortunes. tier influence 
at first w’as for good ; but later she in\oIved the emperor in cou- 
flicts with his son. Khurrain iShah Jahan). and his fimou-' 
general, Mahjbat Khan, wlu> m 1026 seized tiw- euqxroi j” 
his camp on the Jlielum. After making a spiriiLd attempt 
rescue him, the empress con^Liitefi to share his brief captn ii\ . 
Jahangir did not long sunne his reltase. He died in at 
Bhimbar, and was buried at Shahdara near Lahore His 
widow raised a splendid mausoleum over his remains, and 
herself lived in retiiement at Lalu^re for eighteen year" alter 
his death. 

Shah Jahan was proclaimed at Agra earl\ in 162S, hiu lus shah 
younger brother, Shahiwar, had already sM up his stamlard at 
Lahore. He was speedily o\ erthr< )w n by the c nergy of Asal Khan, 
the father-in-law of tlie cm [)eror, und the ill-starred enterjirisc 
terminated with the execution of the pretender and his prin< 
pal adherents. During the last five years ut Jahangir s reign, 

Lahore had been the capital of the empire, but Shah Jahjn 
determined to build for himself a new capital on the banks of 
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[)eri(>d of Mnghal rule, a period of profound inteina) ptuee and 
immunity from foreign invaMon . but it \va^. nom* the less, 
marked bv military a( tivity beyond the frontier'^. Kandahar 
ua^ seized in 1639. (’>n]y to he lost again ten \tar^ later: and 
the great expeditions of 1652, commanded by the [irinces 
Aurang/eb and I )ara Shikoh, failed to recover it. 'The successes 
of the imperial arm\ in Balkh and Badakhshan in 1644 were 
neutralized by the disastrous retreat conducted h\ Aurangzeb 
through the passes of the Hindu Ku-^h, hut the expedition 
against Baltistan in 1651 wa.s crowned h\ the ca[)ture of 
Skardo. A dangerous illness which prostrated the emperor in 
1657 was the signal for the outbreak of strife among his sons. 
After his defeat near Agra, Dara fled to the [‘unjab. trusting to 
hiN [lopularity with the people C)f the province to gam him 
adherents. In this he was not altogether disappr)inted : but the 
restless activity of his brother compelled him to flv, and in the 
following year he was captured and put to death at Delhi. 

Aurns.:/^'. The reign of Aurangzeb dates from June. though his 

father survived in confinement at Agra till ibnb. It was one 
long struggle against the powers of the South. In the [‘unjah 
the profound peace which the province had known under Shah 
Jahan continued t(;r half a century under Ids su<'cessoi, broken 
only by the march of the imperial armies thn»ngh the pro\ince 
crush tlie Afghiln revolt, and by tlu* insurre<'tion 
of the Siiniamis of AJrnaul in 1676. The wat ’with the Afghan 
tribes dragged on toi two \ car'', and was only brought to a close 
by a treacherous mas',acre at Peshawar, d'he insurrection of 
the Satnamis infected the Hindu po{)ulation of Agra and Ajmeix 
Detachments of the imperial arm) were defeated, and the 
insurgents advan( cd on Delhi. A [lanic spread throughout 
the army, and it was with difflculty that the s.^ldiers could be 
brought to fa(‘c the enemy. ( (;ntidon< e wa^' iC'^tored by the 
[lersoncd exertions of the emperor, and a crushing defeat w'as 
inflated on the insurgent^. In the closing years of Auung- 
zeh's reign signs were already visible that the downfall of the 
empire w’as not far distant, and the century after his death in 
1707 -aw the rise of a new prnver in the Punjab. 

'’'ll ' This power w'as the Sikhs, originally a mere religious -cct. 

toiimled by Baba Ndnak, who w'as liorn near Lahore in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, and who died at Dera 
Nanak. on the Kavu in 153^. A full account of the sect will 
he found m 1‘nn-cp’s I/iP,>n the Punjab (2 \ols., 1846) ami 
< unnmgham s Ifi^fary oj t>;. Sikhs (second e>lition, 1853^ to 
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which works the reader is referred for a complete or detailed 
narrative. Baba Nanak was a disciple of Kabir, and preached 
as a new religion a pure form of monotheism, eagerly accepted 
by the peasantry of his neighbourhood. He maintained that 
devotion was due to God, but that f{;rm^ were immaterial, and 
that Hindu and Muhammadan worships were tlie same in the 
sight of the Deity. His tenets were handed down by a 
succe.ssion of Gurus or sj)iritual leaders, under whom the new 
doctrine made steady but peaceful progress. Ram Das, tl-c 
fourth Guru, obtained fnan Akbar a grant of land on the sp{a 
now occupied by the city of Amritsak, the metro{)olis of the 
Sikh faith. Here he dug a holy tank, and commenced tin 
erection of a temple in its midst Hi^ son and successor, Arjun 
Mai (om[)lcted the temple, and lived m great wealth and 
magnificence, besides widely increasing the numbers of In^ 
sect, and thus exciting the jealousy of the Mughal government. 
Becoming invohed in a (]uarrel with tlie imperial go\ernoi of 
Lahore, Arjun ^^as iiri[)risoned in that rit\, where he died, hi'' 
followers asserting that he had been < luelly [)Ut to death. 

‘ This act of tuanny/ writes Elphinstonc, b hanged the Mkh^ 
from inoffensive (juietists into fanatical warnnr>. dTey took ii)) 
arms under Har Govind, the son of their mart) red pontiff, who 
inspired them with his own spirit of re^enge an<l of hatred to 
their oppressois. Being niAv open enemies c^f the governuunt, 
the Sikhs were expelled from the neighbourhood of Lahoic, 
which had hitherto been their seat, and were constrained to 
take refuge in the northern mountain'-. Notwithstanding dab 
sensions which broke out among themselves, they continued thew 
atiimosity to the Musalmans, and ( onfirmed theii martial b.abits 
until the accession, in rb;;, of Guru Go\md. the grand'-'-n of 
Har Go\ind, .ind tile tenth spiritual chn_f frtim Nanak. ’lli'- 
leader first coivened the idea of forming tlie ^ikhs mto a 
religious and military commonwealth, and e\e( uted his dcsLn 
with the systematic sjarit of a Grecian lawgiver.' 

But their numbers were inadequate to aecomplish liu ii 
plans of resistance and revenge. After a long struggle, Guru 
Govind saw his strongholds taken, his mother and his chi 1 < hen 
massacred, and his followers slain, mutilated, or dispersed. 
He was himself murdered in 1 70S by a private enemy ai 
Nander in the Deccan. The severities of the Musalmans only 
exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, and inspired a spirit <>1 
\engeance, which soon broke out into tury. Under Guru 
Govind's principal disciple, Banda, who had been brf d a 
religious ascetic, and who combined a most sanguinary disposi 
Oon with bold and daring cenm strK, they br(»ke from tue.r 
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retreai, and ovetran the east of iho Punjah. < unheard- 

of cruelties Nvhete\er the\ diic‘( tt‘d tluer stt*p- I he mosques 
were destro)c<l and the Mullas killod ; InU the ot the 

Sikhs was not restrained by an) consiilcrations of religion, 
(U' Ijy any nieicv f<jr age or sla. hole towns were massacred 
with wanton barbarity, and even tlie bodies ot th*‘ dead were 
dug up and thrown out to the birds and f'leasts of prey. The 
principal scene of these atro<'ities was Sirhind, which the Sikhs 
occupied, after defeating the governor in a pitched battle ; but 
the same horrors marked their route through the < ountry east- 
ward of the Sutlej and Jumna, into which they penetrated as 
far as Saharanpur. They at length received a ('heck from the 
local authorities, and retired to the ('oiintrx on the upper 
course of the ."Sutlej, between Ludhiana and the mountains. 
I'his seems at that time to ha\e been their piinoipal scat : and 
it was well Miited to their condition, as they had a near and 
easy retreat when forced to leave tile 0[>en ( Ountry. dheir 
retirement on the present occa'^ion was of no long continuance ; 
and in their next incursions they ravaged the < ountry as far 
as the neighbourhood of Lahore on the one side and ot Delhi 
itself on the other. 

The emperr^r himself, Bahadur Shah, was conqielled to 
return from the Deccan in order to [jroceed against the Sikhs 
in person. He shut them up in their hill fort at Daher, which 
he captured after a desperate siege : the leader Banda and 
a few of his priiK i[)al follow'ers sucreeded h\ a desperate sally 
in effecting tlusr escape to the mountains. 'TIk? death ot 
Bahadur Shah in 1712 probably prevented the extermination 
of the sect. During the dissensions and confusion which 
followed that event the Sikhs were allowed to re('ruit their 
strength, and they again issued from their mountain fastnesses 
and ravaged the countr\. In 1716, howexer, Abdus Samad 
Khan, governor of Kashmir, was dispatched against them at 
the head of a large army by the emperor i'^arrukh Slyar. He 
completely defeated the Sikhs in several actions, took Banda 
prisoner, and sent him to Delhi, xvhere he was barbarously put 
to death along wath several other of the Sikh chieftains. An 
active persecution ensued, and for some time afterwards history 
narrates little of the new' sectaries. 

In 173S Nadir Shah’s invading host swept over the Punjab 
like a fl(')oded river, defeated the IMughal army at Karnal in 
1 739, and sacked the imperial city of Delhi. Though Nadir 
retired from India in a few months with his plunder, he had 
given the death-blow to the w'eak and divided empire, d’ho 
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Sikhs once more gathered fresh C(niragc to rebel : and though 
again defeated and massacred in large number^, the religion 
gathered new strength from the blood of the mart\is. d'he 
next great disaster of the Sikhs was in 1762, when Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, the Afghan conqueror of the Marathas at 
Fdmpat in the preceding year, routed their forces completely, 
and pursued them across the Sutlej. On hi^ liomeward march 
he destroyed the town of Amritsar, blew up tlie tem[>lc, filled 
the sacred tank with mud, and defiled the hoh [iku e by tlie 
slaughter of cows. But, true to their faith, the Sikhs rosC 
once more as their conquerors withdrew, and they now initiated 
a final struggle which resulted in the secuie establishment 
of their independence. 

By this time the religion had come to present very different Knuji 
features from those of Baba Nanak s peaceful theocracy. It 
had grown into a loose militar}’ organization, divided among 
several misls or confederacies, with a common meeting plac<‘ 
at the holy city of .\mritsar. The MiighaK had nominally 
ceded the Punjab to Ahmad Shah : but the Dunani kmg-^ 
nevxr reall\ extended their lule to the eastern portion, where 
the Sikhs established their authority not long after 1763. d’he 
Afghan revolution in 1809 facilitated the ri>e of Ranjit vSingh, 
a Sikh adventurer, who had obtained a grant of Lahore from 
Zaman Shah, the Durrani ruler of Kabul, in 1790. Gradually 
this able chieftain spread his power over the greater part of 
the runjab, and even in 180S attacked the small Sikh princi- 
palities on the east or left bank of the Sutlej. (See Cis-Sutlfj 
States.) These sought the prote<_ti<^n of the now 

masters of the Nrirth-We-itern I'r^Aince^ with a piotcftoiate 
over the royal family of Delhi , and an agreement \vas effected 
in 1S09 b) which Ranjit vSingh engaged to pre'>er\e friendship 
with the British Government, and not to encroach on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, on condition of hi^ s<jvereignty being 
recognized over all In'* conciuots north of that river, a treaty 
which he scrupulously respec'ted till the elose of his life. In 
1818 Ranjit Singh stormed Multan, and extended his domi- 
nions to the extreme south of the Punjal) ; and in the same 
year he crossed the Indus, and ('on(|ucred Peshawar, to 
which shortly after he <id{led the Derajat, as well as Kash- 
mir. He had thus succeeded during his ow'n lifetime in 
building up a splendid power, embracing almost the whole 
of the present Province, together with the Native State 
Kashmir. ^ 

On his death in his son Kharak Singh su<j ceded toW.ir 
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the throne of Lahore, but died, not without ^u^[)Knon of poison, 
in the following year. A state of anarch) endued, during 
which the Sikhs committed deprLdation^ on Hritish terniory, 
resulting in what i^ known as the first Sikh ^^’al. d'he Sikh 
leader^ having resolved on wai, their army, 60,000 strong, 
with 150 guns, advanced towards the British frontier, and 
cros>ed the Sutlej in December, 1S45. d'he details of the 
campaign are sufficiently known. On December 18 the first 
action was fought at Mudki, in which the Sikhs attacked the 
troops m position, but were defeated with ht‘a\ \ loss. Thrt'C 
days afterwards followed the toughly contested battle of 
Feroze'>hah ; on January 22, 1840, the Sikhs were again 
defeated at Aiiwal ; and finally, on February ro, the campaign 
was ended by the capture of the Sikh entrenched position at 
Sobraon, d1ie British arm) nuirched unojiposed to Lahore, 
which was occupied on February 22, and terms of peace were 
dictated. These were, briefly, the cession in full sovereignty 
to the British Government of the territory lying between the 
Sutlej and the Beas rivers, and a war indemnity of millions 
sterling. As the Lahore Darbar was unable to pay the wffiole 
of this sum, or even to give satisfactory security for the pay- 
ment of one million, the cession w'as arranged of all the hill 
country between the Beas and the Indus, including Kashmir 
and Hazara; arrangement.', were made for the payment of the 
remaining half-million of war indemnity, for the disbandment 
of the Lahore army, and its reorganization on a reduced scale. 
'Lhe other terms included the cession uf the control of both 
banks of the Sutlej ; the recognition of the independent sove- 
reignty of Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu; a free passage 
through Sikh territory for British troops ; and the establishment 
of a British Resident at Lahore. In addition, at the ref|ue'>t 
of the Lahore Government, it was settled that a British force 
‘•hould remain at Lahore for a time to assist in the rcconstitie 
tion of a satisfactory administration. Simultaneoudy, a treaty 
was executed with Maharaja Gulab Singh by wfiiich the English 
made over to him in sovereignty the Kashmir territory ceded 
by the I..ahore government, in consideration of a payment of 
three-quarters of a million sterling. Shortly afterwards diffi- 
culties arose regarding the transfer of Kashmir, which the Sikh 
governor, instigated by Lai Singh, the chief of the Lahore 
Darbar, resisted by force of arms. Lai Singh was deposed 
and exiled to British India; and in December, 1846, a fresh 
treaty wa^. concluded, by which the affairs of the State w^erc 
to be carried on by a Council of Regency, under the direction 
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an<l control of the British Resident, during the minority of the 
)oung Maharaja Dalip Singh. 

For a time the work of reorganizing the sliatiered govern 
meat of the country proceedetl (]uietly and with every prospect 
of success. But beside^ main minor eaines of discontent 
among the [leople, sia h as the withdrawal of the prohibition 
against the killing of kme, and the rc^stored hb<‘rty of tin miu'h- 
hated and torineily peine(. uted M uhammadans^ the vill.ige^ 
were filled with the disbanded sijldierv of the old Sikh aimv, 
who were only waiting for a signal and a Uader to rise and 
strike another blow' for the power they had lo-^t. At kngili, 
in April, the rebellion of theexd)iwan Mulrajat Multan, 

and the murder of two British ofhcers in tliat citv, roused 
a general revolt throughout tlie Bunjab, Multan citv was 
invested by hastily raised frontier levies, as')isted afterwards 
by British troops under General Whish : the siuge, however, 
had to be temporarily raised in Se})tember, tjwing to the rapid 
spread of disaffection among th.e Sikh tioopv. '1 he two 
rebellious t^ardars, ( 'hattar Singh and Sher Single invokt d the 
aid of the Amir oi Kabul, Do'^t Muhammad, who responded 
bv seizing Peshawar, and sending an Afghan contingent to 
assist the Sikhs. In October, 184S, the Bnti''h armv, under 
Lord CrOiigh, assumed the ofiensive, and c rossi-d the Sutlej. 
Proceeding from Ferozepore across the Punjab at an angle 
to the Sikh line of march, it came u[) with Sher Singh at 
Ramnagar, and there inflicted on him a severe cheek. The 
Sikh armv, consisting of 30,000 men and 60 guns, made a 
stand at Chilian wala, where an imleci^ive and 'sanguinary 
battle wets fought on January 13, iSgo. Two or vvo.o <lays 
aft> r the a* ti(''n, Slw r Smgh wa^ jonv/d h\ iii- fatuer < nattar 
Singh, r»rin:,ing with him Sikh reintoi eeiuenis, and i.eoo 
Afgl tan he)r',e. Lord (aOugli awaited the arrival esf the column 

luitler ( ieneral Whish i^et free bv tlie fall of Multan on 
January 28;, and then followed up the Mkhs man (dhiifniwala 
to Oujrat, where the last and elecisive battle was fought on 
February 22, the .Sikhs being t(;tallv defeated with the lo^s of 
60 guns, d’he .Vfghan garrisfin of IT'sliawar were < ha-ed i>a< k 
to their hills, the Amir Dost Muhammad inm^elf narrowly 
escaping capture, d'he remnants of the Sikh arn,_\ and the 
rebel .Sardars sunendcred at Rawalfundi on Man h 14, anrl 
henceforth the entire Punjab became a Provime of British 
India, d'he formal annexation was prc>clajnied at Lahore on 
March 29, 1849, on which day terms were offered to. and 
accepted by, the }oung Maharaja Dalip Singh, \\ha> received 
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an annuity of £50,000 a year anti resigned f<»r himself, his 
heirs, and his succes^or^, all right, title, and ('laini to the 
sovereignty of the Punjab, or to any st)vereign [)<*\ver whatever. 
He resided till his death in England, where he purchased 
estates, married, and settled down as an English nobleman. 

The Punjab, after being annexed in was go\erned by 

a Board of Administration. It was su)>sei|uently made a 
Chief Commissionership, the first ('hief Commissioner being 
Sir John Lawrence, who afterw'ards became the first Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

At the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 there w<*re in the 
Punjab the following troops : Hindustanis. 35,000 : Punjabi 
Irregulars, 13,000; Europeans, r 0,000 ; there w^ere also 9,000 
military police. The Europeans consisted of tw'clve regiments, 
of whom no less than seven were either at Peshawar or in 
the hills north of Ambala, leaving only five regiments to hold 
the country from the Indus to the Sutlej. The news of the 
massacre at Delhi reached Lahore on May 12. There had 
not been wanting premonitory signs that the Hindustani 
sepoys were disaffected and likely to rise ; and, accordingly, on 
3 jOOO native troops w'ere successfully disarmed at 
Mian Mir, At the same time European troops were thrown 
into the forts of Oovindgarh and Phillaur, the first important 
as commanding Amritsar, the second as containing a large 
arsenal which subsefpicntly supplied the munitions of war for 
the siege of Delhi. On May rg the arsenal at Ferozeporc was 
secured ; the sepoys here mutinied on the following day, 
and escaped without punishment. On the 21st of the .same 
month the 55th Native Infantry rose at Mardan and fled to 
independent territory ; many were killed in jiiirsuit, and the 
remainder were destroyed by the hillmen. On June 7 and 8 
the native troops at JuIIundur broke and escaped to Delhi. 
In the first week of July the sepoys at Jhelum and Sialkot 
mutinied ; they were destroyed, as were the 26th Native 
Infantry, wEo mutinied at Peshawar on August 28. 

Simultaneous with the vigorous suppression of open mutinv, 
13,000 sepoys were disarmed without resistance during June 
and July. While the Hindustani troops were thus disposed of, 
the dispatch of reinforcements to Delhi, an object of para- 
mount importance, proceeded without a break. About May 17 
it had become apparent that the Punjab did not sympathize 
with the movement in Hindustan, and that a good spirit 
prevailed in the Punjabi troops. It was therefore safe to 
augment them ; and eighteen new regiments were raised in the 
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Province during the later months of the year. As these for('es 
were being enrolled to sii[)ply the place of those who marched 
down to Delhi, the stream of reinforcements was steadily 
maintained. Four regiments from the European garris(m of 
the Punjab formed the greater portion of the force that first 
marched upon Delhi. Xe\t followed two wings of European 
regiments of infantry, d'hen a considerable fnr( e of nati\e 
trooj)s was dis[>atched, including the (Elides, two regiments of 
Punjab cavalry, a body of ihinjal) horstc two legiments of 
Punjab infantry, and a body of 1,200 pioneers raised from the 
Ma/bi Sikhs ; 7,000 men, forming the ('ontingent of the cis- 
Sutlej chiefs of Patiala, Jind, and Xabha, accompanied the 
regular troops to the siege. An irregular force of 1,000 men 
was also detached to clear the western part of the Delhi 
territory. Wagon trains were organized from Multan and 
Ferozepore via Ambala to Delhi. Siege trains, treasure, stores, 
and transport animals were poured down from the Punjab for 
the besieging force. Final Iv, in .\ugust, one last effort was to be 
made to send reinforcements, in spite of the risk run in denuding 
the Province of Euro[)eans and lo\al troops, d'he need for aiding 
the force at Delhi was, however, imperative; it was therefore 
resolved to send Brigadier-General XichoKon with the nunable 
column and every European who could be spared, Ihvo half- 
regiments of European infantry, the 52nd Foot, and three 
regiments of Punjab infantry were dispatched. These \vere 
followed by a siege train from Ferozepore, a wing of the ist 
Baloch Regiment from Sind, and a contingent 2,000 strong 
from the Maharaja of Kashmir. There then remained only 
4,500 Europeans (including sirkl to hold the Punjab 

The crisis hml now' come. If Delhi were taken speedily, all 
was well , if otherwise, there waiuld be a struggle for European 
dominuin and existence m the Punjab itself. The next few 
weeks after the departure of Nicholson’s column were weeks of 
anxious suspense, in which all eyes were turned to I )clhi. 
I’he first symptoms of the wavering faith of the people in the 
British power appeared in local outbreaks at Murree in the 
north, and in the wild and barren tracts south of Lahore, 
between the Ravi and Sutlej. Both were, how^wer, soon sup- 
pressed, and the fall of Delhi on September 14 put an end to 
all further cause for apprehension. The first sign that the nias.s 
of the inhabitants had regained confidence was that the Sikhs 
of the Mcinjha, or the tract between the Ravi and the Sutlej 
rivers, who had hitherto held aloof, came forward tor enlistment 
in the new levies. 
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The loyal actitm of the chieN had an important hearimt on 
keeping the population ^tead) dun tig the msis. i he Rdja ot 
find \^a'5 actually the first man, luiropean or nati\e, t\ho took 
the field again>^t the mutineer^ ; and his ('ontingent coliecte<l 
sU[)phes in advance for the Iniglish troops man liing upon 
Delhi, besides rendering excellent service during the '^lege. 
The Rajas of Patiala and Xabha alsC) sent contingents for field 
service : and vvith the exce[)tion of the Xavvab ot Ikihawalpur, 
who did not stir, every chief in the Punjab, so tar as he could, 
aided the English in preserving order and in su[)pressing 
rebellion. Rewards in the shape of grants of territory were 
made to the chiefs of Patiala, Juid, and Xfibha, and a large 
taliikdlri estate in (.)udh was conferred upon the Raja of 
Ka[)urthala. 

Sin(.e the Mutinv, the Punjab has made ra[fi<l progress in 
< cmimercial atid industrial wealth. In 1858 the Delhi territory 
lying on the right bank of the Jumna, together with the 
confiscated territory w'hrch had formerly belonged to the Xa- 
wabs of Jhajjar and Bahidurgarh, was transferred frwm the 
Xorth-Western Provinces to the Punjab, d'he iirritor'y thus 
transferred included the present I listrK'ts of ])elhi, Rohtak, 
and Gurgaon, almost the whole of Hisslr, and portions of 
Karnal and Fero/epore. The year after the suppression of the 
rebellion is remarkable for the ('< anmeni'ement of tire first hne 
of railway in the Punjab, from Amritsar to Muitln (lAbruary, 
1859), and for tlie admission of water into the Pari Doab 
(dtnal A\ ith the ex' eption of [lumtive rnilitarv expeditions 
against marauding hill tribes, the history of the l^rovmra,* has 
been one of unmterru[)ted progress. Careds have sprc'ad 
irrigation over its thirsty fields: railways have opened new 
means of communication for its surjilus produce . and British 
superintendence, together with tire seemity afforrled hy a firm 
rule, has developed us resoun'es with astonishing rapidity. 
In October, X"orth-\\est Frontier Province was 

formed. It cr^mprises all the territories formerlv administei'ed 
or controlled by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab which 
lie to the west of the Indus, except the trans-Indus portion of 
the Isa Khel tahsil of Mianwali District, the District of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and the territory occupied by the protected trii)e3 
on its western border and known as the BalcKh Trans-frruUicr. 
It also includes the District of Hazara, east of the Imlus. 

d’hough the Punjab was the earliest seat of Vedic civiliza- 
tion, archaeology has hitherto failed to discover any monuments 
or traces of the ejiic j^eriod. Xot a single relic of the Maceche 
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nian invasion havS been brought to light, and, as in the rest of 
India, the oldest archaeological monuments in the Ihinjab art- 
the Asoka inscriptions. Of these, two were inscribed on pillars 
which lunv stand at Delhi, where they were re-ere( ted hy 
kiroz Shah in about one having Ikiii originally erected 

at 1 opra at the tc»ot f;>r the Siwalik Dills in the Ambala I Mstrir’t 
of this PnAiiwe, and the other near Mei rut in the UniKil 
Provinr'O^. Doth the ins< ri[)tions art in tire an< lent brahini 
s(Ti[»t, w'hich is (ound in all the A^uka inM'ription-' t \c« jaing 
those at Shahba/garhi and M\x^ihr\ in thr Xorlh-Wh's} 
Frontier Provirw'e. I'he \ast ruins of d'aksha^ila ( Taxila), n('w 
known as Shahdheri, in Raw'al[)indi DiNtina, remain to '^how 
the extent of the capital of the great Maurxan proviiw e wliich 
comprised the modern Punjab and the North West Frontier 
Province. South-east of Fakshasila is the tojie of Manikvala, 
identified by Oeneral Sir Alexander Cunningham as one of the 
four great s/f//as mentioned bv the Fhim''e pilgrim la Dian. 
It is the largest s/f//a in Northern India, and is behexed to 
ha\e been built to ('ommemorate the sa< rilict^ (»r the Bodlu- 
sattva, who gave his body to feed a starving tigre'^>. Near this 
great sfiipa is a smaller one, whi<d'i contained a slab with a 
Kharoshthi inscription recording its erection during the reign 
of Kanishka early in the Christian era. 

In Kangra District a few remains testify to the prevalence 
of Buddhism in the Himalayan valleys of the north-east 
Punjab. Close to Pathvar, 6 miles south-east of Kanhiara 
(? Krishna-vihara), a votive inscription of a primitive typ(^ in 
both Brahmi and Kharoshthi hiu-> been found , and at 
Kaxhtarv it'^clf an in'^cription, aD<» in l)otli < h.ara' ret urds 
the foiinilation of a nw ^n.i-'ter;, , and in'la.au the exi^ti ncc 
of Biiddhi>>ni m that hnalitx during tin setond <'cntury a ic 
A mucli later inscription at Chaf<i f ontained the t‘»rmula of 
the Buddhist Puth The existence of Buddlinm in the >outh 
West of the Punjab is demonstrated bx the ruined, s/;///'? and 
insiTiption at Stu \h uar in the modern State of Bahawalpur, 
and hy a similar ruin at Naushahra, too miles south-we-t 
of Sui Vehar. 

The Punjab <'an show’ hut ftwv Hindu antupiitie^. To some 
extent this is due to the destriu'tive a< tion of tlm gnat rixers 
on whost‘ banks the ancient cities lay, but the i('onof lasm of 
the Moslem invaders x\as e\en morf* destru(*ti\ e. 'ITus the 
ArabiL inscriptions on the Jama Masjid or Kuw'wat-ul-Islam at 
Delhi record that material for the kaiilding was (jbtaim <1 by 
demolishing tw'enty-seven idol-houses of the Hindus, and their 
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profusely carved but partially defaced pillar^ are ^till to he 
seen in its colonnades. But the early Muhammadan^ often 
preserved the ancient Hindu monuments which were free from 
the taint of idolatry, for in this very mosque stands the iron 
[)illar erected by Raja Chandra, possibly Chandra Gu[)ta II, an 
early king of the Gupta dynasty (a.d. 375-413). 'I'he Inner 
Himalayas, however, mostly escaped the Muhammadan inroads, 
and some ancient Hindu shrines have survived ; but owing to 
the style of construction prevalent in the hills, in which wood 
enters largely, the remains are few and not of very great 
antiquity. Stone temples exist at Baijnatii, where there an 
inscription of 1239, and at Nurpur. Those in the Kangra 
ftmt were destroyed by the earthc^uake of April, 1905. In 
Kulii the st(;ne lingam temple at Bajaura contains some 
sculptures of great age, and the temple of Tarasurama at 
Nirmand on the Sutlej possesses a copperplate of Raja 
Samudra Sena of unknown date. The temple of Hidimha 
Devi at Manali, which bears an inscription cut among profii^^e 
wood-carving, recording its erection in the sixteenth centurv, 
and that at Xagar have conical wooden rooG presenting a type 
peculiar to the hills. All these places lie in Kangra District. 
In the Chaniba State the Devi temples at Barmal r and 
Chitradi date from the eighth century a.d. They are of a 
different style from the two Kula temples last mentione<l, and 
their wood-carving is superior to that found at Manali. 'I'he 
temple at Triloknath in the Mandi State contains a Sarada 
inscription. The temples at Malot and Kathwar in the Salt 
Range are built in the Kashmir style. 

1 he Muhammadan period inaugurated a new architectural 
era, nowhere in India better exem[ilified than in the Pimjab. 
The early Pathan period ('1193-13^0) represented by 'the 
Kuwwat-ul-Islam, the Kutb Mmar, the tomb of Altamsh, the 


gateway ot Ala-ud-din, and the Jamaat-khana mosque at Delhi. 
Another noteworthy monument is the tomb of Altanishs 
eldest son at Malikpur. I'he Tughlak or middle Pathan 
period (1320-1414) is repre.sented by the vast ruins of Tughlak- 
abad and of Firozabad near Delhi, with the Kalan mosque 
and other monuments in and around that city. The later 
Pathmi period (1414-1556) pr(Muced the Moth-kl-masjid near 
Mubarakpur with its glazed tile dee(;ration, and the impressive 
Kila-i-Kohna mos-iue of Sher Shah at Indrapat, with other 
monuments round Delhi. I'he Mughals revived the splendours 
of Muhammadan architecture. At Delhi Akbar built the tomb 
of Humayun and the tomb of Azam Khdn, which dates from 
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1566, in which year Adham Khan’s tomb at Mihrauli was also 
erected. Jahangirs reign saw the construction of the Nila 
Burj (in 1624) and the mausoleum of the Khand-Khanan. 

He also built the first of the three Moti JMasjids or ‘pearl 
mosques’ in the Punjab at Lahore in 1617-8. Shah Jahan 
founded the modern city of Delhi and called it Shahjalianabad. 

In it he erected the Red Fort, in which were built the Diwan-i- 
am and the matchless Diwan-i-khas. Opposite the Red I’ort 
rose the imposing Jama Masjid, and in the midst of the city 
the smaller Fatehpuri and Sirhindi UKJSques. \Va/ar Khan, 

Shah Jahan's minister, built the mosque still known by his 
name in Lahore, and his engineer All Mardan made the 
Shalimar garden near that city. Fhe zealot Aurangzeb added 
little to the architectural monuments of his predecessors, but 
his reign produced the great Badshahi mosque at Lahore and 
the beautiful Moti Masjid in the Red Fort at Delhi. His 
daughter built the Zmat-ul-masajid or ‘ornament of mos<|ues ’ 
at Delhi. After Aurangzeb's death ensued a jjenod of <Iecay, 
which produced the Moti Masjid at Mihrauli, the Fakhr-ul- 
masajid, and the tomb of Safdar Jang at Delhi. A feature of 
this period is the mosque with gilded domes, hence called 
‘Sunahri,' of which type one was built at Lahore and three 
at Delhi. 

The south-west of the Punjab has developed an architectural 
style of its own, distinguished by a blue and white tile decora- 
tion, quite distinct from the kdshi tile-work of Lahore and 
Delhi. This style is exemplified by the tomb of the saint 
Rukn-ud-dm at Multan, and that of the Nahar ruler. Tahir 
Khan, at Si rruR. dfiie tomb of the fatiaju^ saint Baha-ul Hakk, 
the graiulfirthcr of Riikn-ud-din. <kLtcs from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but It \\as injured at the siege of Multan in 1848, and ha^> 
been entirely lenewed. Lastly may be menti(med the Jahazi 
Mahal with its remarkable frescoes at Shujalad, built by 
Muzaffar Khan in 1S08. 

The total population of the Punjab in 1901 was 24,754,737, Populaiion. 
including the Baloch tribes on the border of Dera Ghilzi Khan l>cnsitv. 
District. The density of the population was 185 fiersons per 
square mile, as compared with 174 in 1891 and 158 in 1881. 

In British territory alone it is 209, compared with 121 in the 
Native States. 'Phe density is greatest in the natural division 
called the Indo-Gangetic plain west, where it rises to 314 
jiersons to the scpiare mile, and in the Districts of Jullundur and 
Amritsar in this area to 641 and 639 respectively. The sub- 
Himalayan tracts, with 300 persons to the square mile, are 
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nearly as densely populated, Sialkot rising to 544 and thus 
ranking as the third most densely populated District in the 
Province. In marked contrast to these t\\o areas are the 
north-west dry area with 96, and the Himalayan with ;; perscuis 
to the square mile. In the latter, Chamba State, with only 40 
persons to the square mile, is the most sparsely inhabited tract 
in the Province. 

< ities, The Punjab contained, in 1901, three cities — Delhi, Lahore, 

touns, and Amritsar — with more than 100,000 inhabitants, 53 towns 

villages, more than r 0,000, and 99 with more than 5,000. The 

principal towns are: Rawalpindi (87,688), Multan (87,394), 
Ambalci (78,638', Jullundur (67,735), Sialkot {57,956', and 
Patiala (53,545). All these include large cantonment popula- 
tion^, ^dllages numbered 43,660, of which 14,137 contained 
500 inhabitants or more. In the Punjab plains the village is as 
a rule a compact group of dwellings ; but in the south-west and 
the hill tracts it comprises a number of scattered settlements or 
hamlets, grouped together under the charge of a single head- 
man for fiscal and administrative convenience. 

(iiowth of During the ten years ending 1891 the total population of the 
population. from 21,136,177 to 23,272,623, an increase of 

10*1 per cent. In the next decade the rate of increase was 
ncjt so rapid, partly owning to the famines of that period, and 
partly to emigration to other Provinces in India and beyond 
the seas. During the twenty years since iSSi the population 
has ri.sen by 17 per cent. The enumerations of 1854 and 
1868 were not extended to the Native States, and even in 
British Districts were imperfect. Since 1S54, however, the 
increase of the population in British territory may be safelv 
Migration, estimated to exceed 45 per cent. Migration plays an important 
part in the movement of the population. The Punjabi is free 
from that disinclination to emigrate w^hich is .so strongly felt in 
other parts of India; and Uganda, Hong-Kong, the Straits 
Settlements, Borneo, and other countries attract large numbers 
for military and other service. More than 25,000 Punjabis 
are believed to have been resident in Uganda in 1901 : and 
though no precise estimate of the total number of emigrants 
out of India can be made, it must have largely exceeded the 
number of immigrants. According to the Census the emigrants 
to the rest of India numbered more than 500,000, exceeding 
the immigrants by over 200,000. Immigration is mainly from 
the contiguous United Provinces and Rajputana, but Kashmir 
also supplies a large number. Emigration is mainly to the 
same territories, but service in the army and military police 
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takes more than 20,000 persons to JUirma and many to 
other distant jilaces. Within the Trovince the foundation of 
the Ciri XAii C’olonv has led to an extensive movement of the 
pO[)ulation from the eonL^estcd submontane 1 >istricts U) the 
virgin soil of the new colony. 

In iSpr the mean age of the population was 22-8 years for 
males and 22-4 years for females. 'Ten \ear^ lat^r the figures 
were 25 and 24a;, excluding the North-W'est Frontier Ihovinca*. 
Judged by Fharc^pean standards, this mean i'> low, but it is 
higher than that of any other Province in India, and, allowing 
for the general inaccuracy of the age-return, indK<ites a 
longevity above the Indian average. It is held liK'kier to 
understate rather than (nerstate one’s age in the Punjab, and 
the number of children in proportion to adults is high, as the 
following table, wdiich gives the distnl)uti(m over five main 
age-periods of every 20,000 of the population, shows : — 
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The discrepancies in this return are due to the fact that in 
1891 the current year of age \vas returned, whereas in 1901 
the completed year was recorded, as it was in oSSi ; and 
comparisons with the figures of that year ^how tliat the mean 
age of maF‘^ the same in 1901 as in while tnat ot 

females had only ri>en by a tenth ot a year. I he figures, 
however, are affected by migration and vanou> other factors, 
so that no conclusions of value can he drawn from them. 

Famine, causing a diminution in the number (4 children, had 
in 1901 appreciably affected the figures in the Districts of 
Hissar, Rohtak, and Jhelum. 

In rural areas the village watchman is entrustc<l, under the \ iial 
supervision of the village headman and the higher revenue • 

officials, with the duty of registering births and deaths. 1 hough 
almost invariably illiterate, this agency is so closely supervised 
in British Districts that the registration is, in the mass, exceed- 
ingly accurate, and its results are in close agreement with the 
C'ensus returns. In municipalities and cantonments registra- 
tion is in the hands of the local authorities and is often 
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defective. The system of com])i].itinn is anomalous. The 
cantonment returns are excluded from those ot the Tro^ince 
altogether, as are those of such Native States as re;^ister births 
and deaths. Municipal returns go direct t(:) the ('i\il Surgeon, 
but those from rural areas are com[)iled by the Su[)erintendent 
of police, and forwarded by him to the Civil Surgeon, who 
sends both the municipal and rural returns to the Sanitary 
Commissioner. In each Division the inspector of \accinati(m 
is also charged with the duty rjf inspecting the birtli and death 
registers, and his supervision has greatl} improved the accurac} 
of the returns. The following table shows the print.'ipal vital 
statistics for the Pro\ince : — - 
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In the first three quinquennia of the period from iSSi to 1901 
the birth-rate averaged a little ov^er 39 per mille, but m the last 
quinquennium it rose to 43, pointing to better registration. 
The fewest births occur in May, after whi< h the rate rises 
gradually till July and is high in August and September, 
reaching its zenith in October. It then falls gradually until 
it drops suddenly in March, The mean death-rate for the five 
years ending 1900 was 33*7 per mille; but it rose in mor to 
36, in 1902 to 44, and in 1903 to 49 per millc, [)Iague alone 
accounting for 10*22 per mille, or more than a fifth of the 
deaths in the last year. The unhealthy season m the Punjab 
is the autumn, and the deaths in October correspoiKh*d to an 
average annual rate of 51 per mille in the ten years 1891-1900. 
March and April are by far the healthiest months. The number 
of deaths from tever fluctuates greatly from year to year, accord- 
ing as the autumnal months are unhealthy or the reverse. The 
deaths from cholera, small-pox, and bowel complaints are 
relatively v^ery few. Under the last head only deaths from 
dysentery and diarrhoea have been registered since 1901. 

Infirmities. In SO far as specific infirmities are concerned, the figures 
of the latest Census showed a marked improvement on those 
of 1881, only 421 persons in every 100,000 of the population 
being returned as infirm, compared with 743 in the latter year. 
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Lepers now only number 19 in every 100,000 as compared 
with 26 in 1891 and 45 in i88i ; and the blind 305, compared 
with 349 in 1 89 1 and 528 in 1881. Insanity shows an 
apparent increase to 35 per 100,000 in 1901 from 29 in 1891, 
but this infirmity is often confused with deaf-mutism, which 
shows a marked decrease to 80 per 100,000 in 1901 from 97 
in 1891. 

The dhease returned in the Punjab as most fatal to life is I'cvlt 
fever. In this malady the people vaguely include mo.st dis- 
orders accompanied by abnormally high temperature ; but 
making all due allowances for thi^ fact, malarial fe\er is 
unquestionably the most fatal elisease throughout the Province. 

The death-rates fluctuate greatly. In 1892 the rate was 34-8 
per mille, and 33-4 in 1900, but in 1899 it was only i8-6. In 
the two former years heavy monsoon rains caused extensive 
floods and an unhealthy autumn. Malarial fever is most 
prevalent in the ri\erain valleys. Hiis is especially marked 
in the tract west of the Jumna, which is naturally waterlogged, 
and where the faulty alignment of the old Western Jumna 
Canal used to cjbstruct the natural drainage lines. Much has 
been done by realigning the canal and constructing drainage 
channels to remedy this evil, but the tract remains the mo'^i 
unhealthy in the IVovince. 

Cholera is hardly endemic, though a year seldonj passes cholera 
without an outbreak, and occasionallv a local epidemic. 

’ " . ^ pox. 

Epidemic cholera caused 65,000 deaths in 1892 and 25,000 

in 1900. Small-pox is endemic, but o\\ing to the wide extension 
of vaccination it is not very fatal to life, the mortality in the 
ten years 1894-1903 never having exceeded 3 [)er mille. 
Wiccination is compuLory only in twenty-three of the more 
advanced towns, and small-pox is moNt fatal in towns where 
it i^ not enforced. 

The first outbreak of [)Iague occurred m October, 1897, in Plague 
a village of Jullundur District, but infectuai had probably been 
imported from Hardwar in the previous May. For thiee 
years the disease was almost entirely confined to the adjacent 
parts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur ] )istricts, but in Xovember, 

1900, it broke out in Curdaspur and soon spread to the 
neighbouring I )istrict of Sialkot. In 1901 outbreaks occurred 
in several Districts : since then the disea.se has spread widely, 
and the Province has never been ('ompletely tree from it. 

The number of deaths was comparatuely small till 1901, when 
20,998 were recorded. In the follow ing year nu^rtality hv reased 
more than tenfold, and the epidemic still ('ontinues 1 he 
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deaths from plague in 1905 numbered 390, 233, or 158 per 
thouhand of population. I’he usual inea.'iUrLs have Ixvn 
adopted for dealing with outbreaks of jdague and with the 
object of preventing spread, including the i^olati^ai of 

plague patients and the segregatuni of per^on-^ who had been 
exposed to infection, the evacuation < 4 ' infected hoU'^es and 
villages, and the disinfection of hoU'^e> and effect^. Medical 
treatment and anti-plague inoculation have always been freely 
offered ; but the people have iisuallv' preferrc<l native rneda iiies, 
and the attem[jts which have been made to eradicate or 
diminish jilague by means of inoculation have ni3t proved 
successful. Until May. 1901, most of the pre^ alltion'^, vvith 
the exception of medical treatment and inoculation, were 
compulsory ; but sinee then compulsion has Ixvn gradually 
abandoned, and is now chiedy restricted to the rejimting of 
plague U('currences, and the inspection or detention of persons 
travelling either by road or railway t(; certain hill station'-. 

Infant Judged by English standards infant mortal!t\ is extremely 

moitalit>. especially in the case of girls. This will be < lear from 

the following table : — 
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The births registered show a marked exres.s of male birtlcs, 
in boys being born to every 100 girls, dins initial Tgn lency 
in the number of females is accentuated, especuvilv in the first 
}ear of life, by the heavy mortality among girU ami vs<>men 
up to the age of 40. Of the - 4 T 54 j 737 person-' enumerated 
in rpor, 13052,514 were males and 11,402,223 females, so 
53*9 cent, of the population were males and 46*1 per 
cent, females. In other words, for every 1,000 ntales there were 
^54 females in ipntj compared vvith 851 in 1S91 and 845 in 
1881. These figures show that the number of females in the 


Punjab is increasing more rapidly than the number of male.s, 
though improved enumeration probably accounts to some 
extent for the improvxM ratios of 1891 and 1901. The pro- 
portion of females in the Punjab as a whole is probably not 
affected by migration. In different parts of the Province the 
ratio vane.s, being lowe^t in the central Districts and highest 
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in the Himalayan and submontane. These variations are not 
explicable by differences in the position of women. I'he ^ikhs, 
whose women are comparatively well educated and enjoy more 
liberty than those of the Muhammadan.^ or Hindus, return a 
very low ratio of female^, the figures for 1901 being Sikhb 77S, 
Hindus 844, and Muhammadans 877 per i.ooo males. 

Among Muhammadan^ marriage is a mmI contra( t. Among 
Hindu.s, Sikhs, and Jains it is in theory a sacrament, indi-- 
.soluble save by death, and not even b} death as far a-> tlw 
wife 1.S concerned. But practice does not always follow [ire- 
cept ; and among the lower Hindu and Sikh castes remarriage 
{kareuHi) is allowed, wdrile in the Himalayas women are sold 
from hand to hand, and a system of temporary marriage 
prevails. On the other hand, the prejudice against widow^ 
marriage is almost as strong among Muhammadans ot the 
superior classes as it is among orthodox Hindus. All castes 
view marriage as desirable for a boy and indispensable for 
a girl, an unmarried maiden who has attained puberty being 
a social stigma on her family, cs[)ecially anujng the Rajputs. 
Betrothal is, as a rule, arranged at a very earl\ age, and the 
wedding takes place while the bride is still a child, though 
she does not go to live with her husband till a later period. 
Infant marriage is, however, by no means universal, and 
4-5 per cent, of the girls and 26 per cent, of the boys o\er 
fifteen are unmarried. Early marriages are commonest among 
Hindus and in the east of the Brovince, The ceremonies 
connected with marriage are of infinite variety, the wedding 
especially being made an occa^ion for much costly hospitality 
and elisplav. .Vs a rule, Hindu'^ and Sikh'^ ob.''erve the rule 
of exog.imv whieh forhiiK marnage wituin the tribe, and that 
of eiidogamv whicli permits it only within the ^a^te . but 
a third scjcial rule, which has been called the law ol l'iyper;,am\. 
abo exists, Rv this a father must best(wv his daughter on 
a husband of higher social status than his own, though he may 
seek a bride lor his son in a lower grade. This law renders 
it difficult and costly for the middle cla-ses to find husbands 
for their daughters, or brides for their sons, as the lower grade> 
have no scruple in exacting money f<jr a girl. Among the 
Hindu agriculturists of the extreme east of the I wince, the 
sewn circuits round the sacred fire, prescribed \)y Hindu law, 
form the essential [lart ot the marriage ritual, and the strict 
Hindus of the town.s ever} where observe the same usage. 
Farther w'est among the agriculturists the number is rcdiu'ed 
to four, while in the south-western Districts the important part 
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of the ceremony is the sir vtei or joining of the heads of the 
parties. The Aluharnmadan form of marriage, simple in itself, 
has almost everywhere been coloured by the Hindu ritual 
The following table gives statistics of civil condition as recorded 
in 1891 and 1901 : — 
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Polygamy is not at all common, and is largely a quc'^tion of 
means. Among Hindus and Sikhs only 6 per 1,000 nf the 
married males have more than one wife, and among Muham- 
madans only ri. Many of the agricultural and menial castes 
allow the marriage of widows, preferably to the brother of the 
deceased husband, and it is among them that polygamy is 
commonest. It is rare among high -caste Hindus, who do not 
recognize remarriage. The ceremonies of remarriage are much 
simpler than those of marriage, and the woman never acquires 
the status she had in the house of her first husband, though the 
children of the second marriage are regarded as Inanimate. 
Avowed polyandry is confined to the Himalayan tracts, though 
the practice is not unknown among some socially inferior 
castes in the plains. In the hills it usually exists in the 
Tibetan form, in which the husbands are all bn^thers. Indi- 
cations of succession through females among the polyandroiis 
tribes are few and obscure, and the general rule is that sons 
succeed as the children of the brotherhood which owns their 
mother. Divorce is not common, even among Muhammadans, 
though their law recognizes a husband s right to put away his 
wile without assigning a reason. Among the Hindu agri- 
cultural tribes of the plains it is extremely rare, though the 
custom is not unknown among the inferior castes and among 
the Jats of the central Districts. It is only in the Eastern 
Himalayas, within the limits of Kangra and Simla Districts and 
the Hill States, where the marriage tie is notoriously loose, 
that the power of divorce belongs by custom to the wife as well 
as to the husband. The joint-family system of Hindu law is 
almost unknown to the peasantry of the Province. It prevails 
only among the Brahmans and the clerical and commercial 
classes, and even among them it hardly exists outside the towns 
of the Delhi Division. Among the agricultural tribes of the 
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plains, sons by different mothers usually inherit in equal 
shares ; but the chundaiva^id rule, by which they inherit per 
stirpes^ is not uncommon among both Hindus and Muham- 
madans, especially in the centre and west of the Province. 

With the exception of Tibeto-Burman, spoken in its pure form Language, 
only in the Himalayan canton of Spiti and in a debased 
form in Lahul and Upper Kanawar, the vernaculars of the 
Punjab belong entirely to the Aryan family of languages. Of 
this family the Indian branch greatly predominates, the Iranian 
being represented only by 52,837 persons speaking Pa^htu, 

40,520 speaking Baluchi, and 3,074 s{)eaking Persian. The 
Pashtu is confined to the Pathan tribes settled in Attock 
District and in the Isa Khel tahsil of Mianwali on the banks 
of the Indus, and to Pathan immigrants. Baluchi is virtually 
confined to Dera Ghazi Khan District and the adjacent 
State of Bahawalpur. Persian is spoken only by immigrant 
families and refugees from Persia and Afghanistan. 

UTstern Punjabi is spoken in the Indus valley and east of it 
as far as the valley of the Chenab in Gujranwala, whence its 
boundary is a line through Montgomery District and the State 
of Bahawalpur. East of it Eastern Punjabi is spoken as far as 
the meridian passing through Sirhind. East again of that line 
Western Hindi is the dominant speech. These languages are 
divided into numerous dialects. The Western Punjabi (also 
called Jatki, ‘the Jats^ speech,’ and Multani) comprises the 
Hindko, Pothwari, Chibhali, Dhundi, Ghebi, and AwankarL 
Eastern Punjabi has two main dialects ; the standard of the 
Manjha, or central part of the Bari Doab, spoken round 
Amritsar ; and that of the Alalwa, the tract south of the Sutlej. 

Western Hindi comprises Plariani (the dialect of Plariana), 

Bangaru (that of the Bangar), Jatu (the Jat speech), and 
Ahlrwati (the Ahlr speech). To these three languages must 
be added the maze of Sanskritic dialects spoken in the hills, 
and hence called generically Paharf. These re.semble 
Rajasthani rather than Punjabi, and merge into the Tibeto- 
Burman in Lahul and Kanawar. The Gujari, or Gujar .speech, 
also de.serves mention as a tongue spoken in the Himalayas, 
but also closely resembling Rajasthani. 

The following table shows the numbers returned in 1901 as 
.speaking the chief languages : — 

Western Punjabi ...... 2, 75514^3 

Punjabi 

Rajasthani 603,747 

Western Hindi, ... ... 4,164,373 

Western Pabarl . . . . . * ^> 554 ?® 7 2 
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As an institution caste plays a far Ic'^s imporlaut part in 
the social life of the pe(j[)le than in other parts of India. 
Its boiKls are strcapocr in the east than in the ut -t, and 
generally in the towns than in the \illages. ^o that in the rural 
areas of the Western Puipab society is t>rgani/ed on a tribal 
basis, and ca^te hardly exists. Ethnically, if tlie Ihi-idin-t^ of 
the Himalayan tracts of Lahul, Spiti, and Kand’.sar be < \< luued, 
the mass of the population Aryan, other elements, such 
as the Mongolian and the bernitic (bai\ id-', Kuic^hi^, and 
other sacred Muhammadan tribes), having by intermarriage 
with Indian converts to Islam lost nearly all tiaces of their 
foreign origin. Socially the landed classes -^tand high, and of 
the.se the Jats (4.94^,000) are the most important. ’] lie Jat, 
or Jat as he is termed in the south-east of the lYi)\inLe, is 
essentially a landholder (za??iuidur). and uhen asked hn (\iste 
usually replies ‘Jat zarnindCir," Ehe Jais are divith.d into 
numerous tribes and .sejits, and man\ of these hold t_'onsi<ler- 
able areas which are divided into village communities. By 
religion they are essentially Blindus, 1,595,000 being so 
returned in 190 r; and they also comprise the great mass of 
the Sikhs, 1,390,000 being of that creed. The Sikh Jats are 
mainly confined the central Districts of tlie 1‘unjal). Large 
numbers of them have from time to time been (oinerted to 
Islam, and the Muhammadan Jats number 1,957,000. As < ul- 
tivators the Hindu {)r Sikh Jats rank higlu r than an\ other ela^s 
in the ProMnec, and they make Gnter[»rising f'olojii''ls and 
excellent soldiers, the Sikh holding a marked pre-emimanv in 
these respect.s. I’he Muhammadan Jat lacks the t'nta’gy of his 
Hindu and Sikh kinsman, but he is not far behind him as 
a cultivator. Next in importance are the Rajputs ( 1,798,000). 
The majority of them are Muhammadans (1,347,000). d hey 
do not rank high as culti\ators, but furnish many recruits to 
the Indian army under the general designatu.n of Punjdbi 
Muhammadans. 1 he Hindu Rajputs are found mainly in the 
north-east corner of the Province, and in the Hiniikoan and 
submontane tracts, the Rajput tribes of the plains ha\ing for 
the most part accepted Islam. *Vs a body the Rajputs stand 
higher than the Jats in the social system, and this has 
prevented their adherence to the levelling doctrines of Sikhism. 
Below these castes, both socdally and numerically, stand the 
Muhammadan Arains (1,007,000), the Hindu and Sikh Sainis 
(fJ7,ooo), and the Kambohs (174,000), who live bv pe/iU 
ci^ Bu re dnd rarely enlist as .soldiers. In the south-east of the 
Province the Ahirs (205,000) hold a position Uttle if at all 
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inferior to the Jats. In the Himalayas of the North-East 
Punjab, the Kanets (390,000) and Ghiraths (170,000) form 
great cultivating classes under Rajput overlords. 

In the north-west the Gakhar^ ( 26,000), Khokhars (ro<S,ooo), 
and Awans (421,000), and farther west and s('>uth the Pathans 
(264,000 \ take the po-^ition held by Raj put '5 elsewhere. In the 
south-west, especially in Dera Ghazi Khan District west of 
the Indus, the Balochs (468,000) form a dcjininant race of 
undoubted Iranian descent. Essentially pastoral tribes arc 
the (dfijars, or cowherds (632,000), haind mainly iii the Loucr 
Himalayas, and the Gaddis, or shepherds (26,000), in the 
State of Chamba and Kangra District. 

The trading castes in the villages occupy a lower position 
than the landowning classes, but in the towns they rank 
higher. The most important are the Banias (452,000) in the 
south-east, the Khattris (436,000) in the centre and north- 
west, and the Aroras (653.000) in the south-west. All these 
are Hindus or, rarelv, Sikhs. I'he [irincipal Muhammadan 
trading classes are the Shaikhs (321,0001 and Khojas (gg.oooh 
Attached to these classes by a system of clientship, which 
is a curious combination of social dependence and spiritual 
authority, are the various priestly castes, the Brahmans 
(1,112,000) ministering to Hindus, and the baiyids (238,000) 
to Muhammadans. Both these classes, however, often follow 
secular occupations, or combine them with religious functions, 
and similar functions are exercised by countless other religious 
tribes and orders. 

The ethnical type in the Punjab is distinctly Aryan, there Physical 
being few traces of aboriginal or foreign blood, if the I'ibetan character- 
element in the extreme north-east be exelujed. The typical 
Punjabi is tall, spare but nuisf ular, broad-^hi mldered, with full 
dark eves and an ample beard. The hair is invariably black, 
but the complexitm varies from a deep olive-brown to wheat- 
coloured. As a rule the lower classes are darker than the 
upper, and the complexion is fairer in the north-west than in 
the south-east. The Jats of the .Nfanjha and ^falua exhibit 
a splendid physique, and the peasantry of the plains are 
generally a fine peojile ; but in the riverain valleys there is 
a marked falling-off, and in the south-east of the Province the 
type approximates to that of Hin<lustan. In marked contrast 
to the plains people are those of the Himalayas, Among these 
the higher or Rajput class is slight, high-bred, and dean-limbed, 
but sometimes over-refined, while owing to immorality the lower 
classe" are often weakly and under-sized. Nothing is more 
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striking than the influenre of hereditary o( taipatirjn and town 
life on physique, and ti:ie urban and trading jiopulations are 
markedly inferi(;r plnsically, though not inirllct tualh, to the 
peasantry. 

Religions. The Punjab by religion is more Muhamniailan than Hindu. 

Of the total ])opuldtion enumerated in 1901, i2,i,Ng,j45 persons, 
or 49 per cent., were Muhammadans. In the west and in 
the submontane tracts Islam is the dominant religion, its 
followers forming four-fifths of the population in the north-west 
dry area, but the Hindus are more nunieroU'i in the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, and in the Himalayas they form 95 per cent, of 
the population. In the south-west. Multan and Ueh were the 
earliest strongholds of the Moslem faith, and tlie population is 
deeply imbued with Muhammadan ideas, Hinduism being con- 
fined to the trading, landless castes, who are socially de^pi^^ed 
by their Muhammadan neighbours. I'he early Sultans made 
Delhi a great centre of Muhammadan influence, but they and 
their successors appear to have left the Hindus of the Punjab 
unmolested in religious matters until the Mughal empire was 
firmly established. Akbar’s policy of religious toleration 
lessened the gulf between the tw^o creeds, but nianv Muham- 
madan tribes ascribe their conversion to the zeal of Aurangzeb. 
Islam in the Punjab is as a rule free from fanatiiusm, but 
among the more ignorant classes it has retained many Hindu 
ideas and superstitions. Though the great mass of its 
followers protest the orthodox Sunni creed, the reverence paid 
to Saiyids as descendants (jf All, the Prophet’s son-indaw, is un- 
usually great ; and popularly Islam consists in the abandonment 
of many Hindu usages and the substitution of a Muliammadan 
saint’s shrine for a Hindu temple. A very important fac tor in 
Muhammadan religious life is the JSufi influence which, origin* 
ating in Persia, was brought into the Punjab by the early Sultans 
of Ghor, Its first great exponent was the saint K.utb*ud-din 
Bakhtiyar, in whose honour the Kutb Minar at Delhi was 
erected. His disciple Baba barid-ud-din, Shakar-ganj, of Pak- 
pattan in Montgomery District, is perhaps the most widely 
reverenced saint in the Punjab ; and the shrine of his disciple 
Khwaja Nizam-ud-din, Aulia, near Delhi, is also a place of 
great sanctity. Spiritual descendants of these saints founded 
shrines at Maharan in the Bahawalpur State, at Taun^a Sharif 
in Dera Ghazi Khan District, and elsewhere. Thus the 
Province is studded with Sufi shrines. 

Hindui.'^m in the 1 unjab is a singularly comprehensive creed. 
As the Province can boast no great centres of Hindu thought or 
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learning, the Punjabi Hindu lof^ks to Hardwar on the Ganges 
as the centre of his faith. But Hardwar is accessible only to 
the eastern Districts, so elsewhere pilgrimages arc made to 
coLintlesjs minor temples and shrine^, even those of Muhamma- 
dan saints, \dshnu is \vorshi];ped chieilv by the Hamas of the 
south-east and by the Rajputs, ])ut Sivdiw alas or temjiles to Siva 
are nearly as common as 'rhakurdwaras or tcmijlcs of Vishnu 
(Thakur). Far more popular than these are the widely sprea<l 
cults of (Riga, the snake-god, andSakhi >arw’ar, the benevolent 
fertilizing eurth-god, whose shnne in l)era (dha/i Khan is tht‘ 
object of regularly organized pilgiimages. Guga's legend also 
makes him a Rajput [irinee converted to Islam, and Sakhi 
Sarwar has been metamorphosed into a Muhammatlan saint, 
'['here are countless minor cults, such as that of Sltla, the ‘cool 
one,’ the small-pox goddess, and those of the siddhs or ‘pure 
ones.’ Ancestor- worship is verv common among the Jats. 

In the Himalayas X'ishnu and Siva have many devotees, the 
Rajputs especially worshipping the former : but underlying t]ie''e 
orthodox cult^ are those of the innumerable deltas (gods or 
spirits), //tW (goddesses), and Inrs (heroes), which are probably 
more ancient than Hinduism, The principal religious orders 
are the Sanvasis and Jogis, who follow in theory the philoso- 
phical system of Sankaracharva and Patanjali. There are also 
Muhammadan Jogis, whose mysticism has much in common 
with the practices of the Hindu ascetics. The Bairagis, 
a Vaishnava order founded by Ramanand in the fourteenth 
century, are likewise numerous. 

The Arva Samaj was founded by Pandit Dayanand Saras- 
wati, a Brahman of Kjthiawar. about itS;5. I )uring his lifetime 
the doctrine sprvvid ra]>uily . but sima* his death in the 

growth of the has been ca.jmparativelv slew, and in if)Oi 

only 0.105 males over 15 returned themselves as Aryas. The 
movement has been well described as being ‘primarily the 
outcome of the solvent action of natural science r)!! modern 
Hinduism.’ The Samaj finds its sole revelation in the Vedas, 
which, ngfitly interpreted, prove that those wTo w'ere inspired 
to write them w'ere acquainted with the truths which modern 
science is slowly redi'>('overing. It attai hes no merit to pil- 
grimages or to most of the rites of popular Hinduism. I'he 
liberal serial programme of the Aryas is the outcome of their 
religious views, and includes the s[)read of education, the re- 
marriage of widows, and the raising of the age for marriage. 
They are drawn, as a rule, from the best-educated classes ot the 
community, Khattn's, Aroras, and Brahmans, and the doctrines 
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they preach have met with arcuptanctM-hiefly hi the {)ro^Tessive 
tracts north and east of the (\i[)ital At Lahon* thcv maintain 
a college. Since 1803 the Sainaj iin^ been diMdrd into two 
parties. The cause of the bchi'^tn vas the que'^tnm of the 
lawfulness of meat as an article of diet, d hose in fa\ our of it 
are known as the ‘cultured’ or ‘college’ party, and those 
against it as the 7 nahatma party. 

Religious architecture still malntain^ the tradition of each 
sect or community, with few dcMatioub from the old plans 
which w^ve designed mainly with a \iew to the need^ of each 
religion. Ablution is an essential feature of every sect, so that 
a tank of water, with other necessary facilities'. found in 
a prominent position in all buildings. Mejsque*^, now usually 
built of brick, consist of an open courtyard, with the on 

the west, surmounted by a dome flanked with fnuiAr^ or pillars. 
The Hindus enclose their temples in a walled courtyard, con- 
taining the shrine for the deity to which the tcmj)Ie w dedicated. 
Over this is a pyramidal tower, surmounted by a metal finial 
shaped to represent the emblem of thedivinit\ enslirined. The 
temples of the Sikhs are usually designed on an orthodox square 
plan consisting of nine parts, known as the ?iauk.yra. The 
general arrangement is a courtyard, in which is situated a tank 
of water for washing and a central open <'onstruction {Kiradari) 
for the reading of the ‘ Granthe’ Over this is a dome, which 
may be distinguished from that of a mosrjue bv being ueneraliy 
fluted or toliated in design. The modern Sikhs being adepts in 
wood-carving, the doors and other details are not unfrefjuently 
freely decorated. Jain temples are built r>n a srjinewhat similar 
plan to those of the Hindus, exceyit tliat mr>re than one shrine 
is often found in the enclosure and (lillared verandas ate 
a feature. In modern examples, however, this latter (diaracter- 
istic is fre(|uently omitted. 

Excluding the Jesuits at the Mughal court, the first (.'hnstian 
missionary to the Punjab was a Baptist preac.her who visited 
Delhi early in the nineteenth century. Delhi and Simla are 
the only stations now occupied by this mission. The first great 
missionary movement in the Punjab proper was the establish- 
ment of the American Presbyterian Mission at Ludhiana in 
1834. The Ludhiana Mission, as it thus came to be called, 
occupies a number of stations in the Central Punjab south of 
the Ra\i, and maintains the Forman Christian College at 
Lahore, with a large press at Ludhiana. 'Fhe ('hurch Mis- 
sionary Society began operations in the Punjab in 1851. Its 
stations comprise a group round Amritsar and Lahore, and 
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a long line of frontier stations stretcliing from Simla to Karachi 
in Sind. It has a college in Lahore which prepares- natives of 
India for holy orders, and the (fhurch of England Zannna 
Mission works in many of its stations. 'Fhe Society for the 
Propagation of the ( io^pel began work in Delhi in 1S52. In 
1877 it was reinforced 1>\ the Cambridge Mi'^sion, which main- 
tains the St. Stephen'ii College at Delhi. Other missions are 
the Methodist Efa^copal, thcClnirch of Sccaland, the Mora\ian, 
the American United i^resbytenan, the Zanana bible and 
Medical Mi.ssions, and the Salvation Army, besides the mis- 
sionary work conducted by various Roman Catholic orders. 
The following table gives statistics of religion as recorded in 
1891 and 1901 


1 

i 1801. 

1901 

Hindus .... 

10,1-2 2,47.; 

10,344,469 

! Sikhs 

i,Sf;i.o7o ! 

2,IQ2,SfF> 

1 Jams, 



Buddhi-ls . ... 

- ^ 6,27/s * 

6,940 

! Zoroas<tiians . . . . , 


477 

j Muhamiuadans 

. 1 1 ,198,270 , 

12,183,345 

U-.i , \ r.uropean and Eurasian 

Chrisjtiaus < ‘■ 

28,971 ! 

28,61 1 

\ 1 Native - 

i<;.36i ! 

37,9^0 

i Jews and unspccitied 

- i rT ! 

.36 


Of the total population at least 56 per cent, are supported by Oocni 
agriculture. Next in importance is the artisan section of the 
community, which numbers 4,898,080, or 19’ 8 per cent, of the 
population. Of these, cotton-weaving, spinning, *^c., suppons 
1,012,314, and leather-working 742,034, while potters number 
269,869, carpenters 263,7 f 7, and iron-workers 1^4,814. dlie 
making rif tr.oL and implements supports 133,780. and build- 
ing 121,153 . goMsmiths number 1:10,755, and Uiilm*" 108,963, 
but the figurts for these smaller groups are subject to several 
qualifications Commerce supports only 2-8, and the pro- 
fessions 2*2 per cent., (;f the population, while public service 
maintains 2 per cent. The re.'^idue is composed of general 
labourers {812.584 in number), personal d(;mestic servants 
(1,771,944), and 827,289 penson.s whose subsistence was inde- 
pendent of occupation. In spite of the caste system, the 
di\ision of labour has not been pushed very far in the l^unjab. 

The carpenter is often an ironsniith, the shopkeeper a money- 
lender, the agriculturist a trader, and so on. 

The staple food tam.sists of the grain grown in the locality. Food. 
\Vell-to-do people eat wheat and rice, while the ordinary 
peasant's food consists chiefiy of wheat, barley, and gram in 
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summer, and maize in vvinttr. The poorer classes u^e in- 
ferior grains, such as c/iJnil {Panicum niihact'um), mandua 
{Eleiistne iOnKa?ia)y joicar (great millet), e\:(\ In tht* hill, 
submontane, and canal-irrigated tracts, where rice largely 
grown, it forms the principal diet of the people in general, 
but elsewhere it is eaten only on festive occasions. In the 
west and south-west hiljra (spiked millet) is mostly consumed 
in the winter. Pulses and vegetables are eaten with bread 
by prosperous zamlnddrs and townspc<.)ple, but the poorer 
classe.s, who cannot always aiford them, mertjly mix salt in 
their bread and, if possible, eat it with buttermilk. Peasants 
are especially fond of curds, buttermilk, and green mustard 
{sarson) as relishes with !j>read. G/il i,s used only by those 
who can afford it. Meat is seldom eaten, except by the better 
classes, an<l by them only on occasions of rejoicing or bv wav 
of hospitality. The common beverages are buttermilk, water 
mixed with milk and sugar, country sherbets, and sardai, a 
cooling drink made by bruising certain moistened ingredients 
in a mortar ; but the use of the two latter is almost entirely 
confined to the townsfolk. Aerated w^aters are coming rapidly 
into use. Hemp {bhang) is ordinarily drunk by the religious 
mendicants {fakirs), both Hindu and Muhammadan. In 
tow'ns cow’s milk is used, but in rural tracts buffalo’^ is pre- 
ferred, as being richer. In the camel-breeding tract camer.s 
milk is also drunk. 

I he dress of the [leopie is of the sim[)lcst kind and, in 
the plains, made entirely of cotton cloth. A turban, a loin- 
cloth, a loose wrap, thrown round the body like a plaid, and, 
in the cold season, a vest or jacket of some kind, are the 
usual garments. W'hite is the usual colour, hut dyed stufts 
are often worn, especially on festive occasions. As a rule 
Atuhammadans avoid red, while Saiyids and others claiming 
descent from the Prophet favour green. Hindus similarly 
avoid blue, but it is the characteristic dress of Sikh zealots, 
like the Akalis. Minor variations in dress are innumerable, 
and fashion tends to adopt European clothes, often with most 
incongruous results, among the men. 

Women are far more conserv^ative ; but the influence of 
Islam has brought about the adoption of the trouser instead 
of the Hindu skirt, wTich is only general in the south-east. 
Here again local and tribal customs vary. Thus Rajput 
women, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, wear the trouser, 
and Gujars the petticoat, while many Sikh and Hindu Jat 
women wear both. In the wilder parts of the central area 
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the skirt was little more than a kilt, but thu more elaborate 
garment is coming into fashion. The tight bodice is essen- 
tially a Hindu woman s garment, the looser shirt a Muhamma- 
dan characteristi(\ The wrap or chadar is universally worn ; 
and the parda system compels most Muhammadan, and many 
Hindu and Sikh ladies of the better classes, to wear, when 
compelled to leave the house, an ungainl\ and unt'omfortable 
\eil {IfurkiD which covers the whole form. 

The ordinary peasant’s house is not uncomfortable, though Dwcllm* 
hardly attra('tive. Built of mud, with a flat roof, and rarely 
decorated, it is cooler in summer and warmer m winter than 
a house of brick or stone. In the large villages of the Central 
and South-East Punjab the dwellings are close and confined, 
but in the south-west a ruder and more spacious type is 
found. Houses of stone are mainly found in the hills, and 
slate roofs only in the Himalayas, Brick {pakkd) houses 
in the villages are rapidly increasing in numbers, but in com- 
fort are hardly an improvement on the old. In the cities 
such houses have long been the rule, but to secure privacy 
and additional room they are built or rebuilt to several storeys, 
rendering sanitation an insoluble problem. The furniture 
of an ordinary house is cheap and simple, comprising a few 
string beds, stools, boxes, spinning wheels, and cooking 
utensils, with a grain-receptacle of mud. 

Muhammadans bury their dead, while Hindus and Sikhs, Dispo^.il 
with some exceptions, burn them. The casteless people, 
such as the Chuhras and Chamars, who stand outside the 
pale of Hinduism, imitate whichever religion happens to be 
dominant in their neighbourhood. Hindus collect the hones 
from the ashes of the funeral p}re and send them to be thrown 
into the Ganges, or, if they cannot afford that, cast them into 
an adjacent stream. 

Games are singularly few, espeidally among chiUlren, and Amuse- 
thls perhaps explains why cricket, and to a lesser extent toot- 
ball, have become popular in the schools. In the villages a 
kind of prisoner’s base, clubs, quoit-thr()^^ing {amc)ng the 
Sikhsj, tent-pegging, especially in the Salt Range and western 
plains, and camel racing on the Bikaner border, are tairly 
popular. Otherwise athletics are a growth of British rule. 
Wrestling is virtually confined to professionals. Sport is often 
keenly foHo\ved, hawking, coursing, and shooting being favourite 
pastimes of the well-to-do in many rural tracts. In the towns 
quail-fighting is the form of sport most actively pursued. I he 
drama hardly exists, except in a few rude plays acted 
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by the profes.'sional caste.^. I'olk-.sotigs are lairly numerous, 
but the music is singularly rude and barbarous. 'J he mono- 
tony of village life is rendered Ijtarable bv the numerous 
and costly ceremonies which a birth, a wedding, or ci funeral 
demand. 

Pilgrimages offer great distracti<3ns, and are regularly organ- 
ized to shrines like that of Sakhi Saruar. hair', also afford 
excuse for numberless holidays, which are mostly .‘.pent in 
harmless though aimless amusements. 

The principal Hindu holidays are : — the Ta'.aut Panehmi, or 
feast of Saraswati, goddess of learning ; the Sivaratri, or feast 
of Siva ; the Holi, or the great spring festival and Saturnalia 
of Xorthern India ; the Baibdkhi, or Hindu Xew Vear ; the 
Salono, or day when amulets against evd are sidenmly put 
on ; the fanm Ashtmi, or birthday of Krishna ; the 1 U^ehra, 
which recalls Rama’s conque:5t of Rdvana ; and the Hewali, 
the Hindu tea^^t of lanterns. Instead of the Hoh, Sikhs 
observe a kindred festival called Hola Mohalla, held the 
day after, and also Guru Xanak’s birthday. 

The chief Muhammadan holidays are, in the Punjab as 
elsewhere : — the Id-ul-Pitr or day after Ram/an, the Id-uz- 
Zuha, the Muharram, Rara Wafat, Juma-ulavida, and Nhab-i- 
barat. Besides these, every locality has a succession of minor 
fairs and festivah of its own. 

Ihe ordinary name generally consists of two word^, which 
are selected from a variety of causes, astrolf>gicaI, religious, 
and superstitious. The lather's name is rarelv, if ever, given 
to the son, and there is seldom an} thing like a surname, 
persons being distinguished only by the variety of names 
employed. Among Hindus it is essential that the religious 
name given at birth should never be known or used, and 
the name by which a man is known is more or less a nick- 
name; while both among Hindus and Muhammadans it is 
otten not easy to say what a man’s real name is, as a man 
who is known among his friends as Gotra or Mujjan will on 
occasions of state entitle himself Govardhan Das or Murtaza 
Khan. The second name among Hindus is often in a sense 
honorific, and originally had a religious meaning, Ram and 
Lai distinguishing Brahmans, Singh Kshattriyas, and Mai, 
Rai, and Lai \ aishyas ; but these distinctions do not now 
hold good. All Sikhs indeed have names ending in Singh, 
but the title is not confined to them ; and as to the others, 
a man w-ho one year is called Parsu will, if things prosper 
with him, call himself Parasurama the next. 
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Muhammadan names generally consist of two word'^, the 
alani or name and lakab or honorary title, such as Muhammad 
1)111, though, as above mentioned, the villager will as often 
as not be known by an abbreviation such as Mamdu. A 
combination of one of the ‘ comely ’ names of God with 
abd (‘servant’) h aK(j conmujn, such as Abdullah, or Ab- 
dul Ghafur. About half the proper names of Muhammadans 
arc ot religious origin, and the rest diher in no way 
from those ot Hindus, Besides the two regular name^, both 
aftix'es and jirefixes are found. Affixes general!) denote the 
caste or clan, such as Ahluwalui, Ramgarhia, Seth, or Varnui 
(a purely Rhattri appellation), or are honorific, such as the 
Muhammadan ' Khdnd This affix sometimes, but rarely, tends 
to harden into a surname. Preftxes are honorific and answ’er 
to the European Mr. or Monsieur: such are among Hindus, 

Baba, Lala, Sodbl, Raja, and Pandit ; and among Muham- 
madans, Alunshi, Fakir, \\A?ir/ada, and Makhdum, In addi- 
tion a man may bear honorific titles, many of which, such 
as Rai Bahadur and Khan Bahadur, are given by Government, 
so that a Muhammadan’s full style and title may run Makh- 
dum Abdul Azu Khan Shains-ul-LTama Khan Bahaclur, or 
a Hindu’s Bdba Raghunath ^lingh Rai Bahadur Diwan 
Bahadur. 

The most common 'endings for place names in the Punjab 
are the Arabic abad (‘abode’) and shahr (‘city') and the 
Hindu pur^ mr^ar, and zeuru, all meaning Aowm' or ‘place/ 
and and meaning ‘fort.' Many are in the genitive, 

meaning, like Mukerian or Fa /ilka, the place of a certain tribe 
or peojile ; while the termination zci.kb, meaning G>ch>nging to.' 

13 one of the most common . 

Excluding the Himalayan and other hill tracts and the Agricul- 
ravines of Rawalpindi, Attock, and Ihelum Districts, the vast , 

alluvial plain is broken only by the wade valle\s of its rivers, ounduc.n^ 
Its soil is a sandy loam, interspersed with patches of clay and 
tracts of pure sand. The soils of the Himalayan and lower 
ranges resemble those of the plains, but both sand and clay 
are rarer, and the stony area is considerable. 'Bhe (Quality 
of the soil is, however, of comparatively little importance, 
facilities for irrigation, natural or artificial, being the jirimary 
factor. The monsoon current extends only to the extreme 
south-eastern Districts. The rainfall is fairly sufficient for 
agricultural purposes in the hills and in the submontane tracts, 
but diminishes rapidly as the distance from the hills increases, 
being as little as 5 and 7 inches in Muzaffargarh and MuUan. 
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It is only in or near the Himalayas that unirrigated oultivation 
can be said to be tairly secure. 

The Punjab has two harvests ; the rah' (h,iri) or 'iprinu, 
sown mostly in October-Xrn’emher and mostly reaped in 
April-May ; and the kharif {sdivani) or autumn, sossn in 
June-August and reaped from early September to the end 
of December. Both sugar-cane and cotton, though sown 
earlier, are autumn crops. The spring sowings follfnv quickly 
on the autumn harvebting. To the spring succeeds the* extra 
{zaid) harvest, chiefly tobacco, melons, and dmilar cro]')'-, har- 
vested late in June. Speaking generally, the teneiency, as 
irrigation develops, is for intensive cultivation in the rabi to 
replace the extensive cultivation (jf the kharif 

The advantagcb of frequent plt)Ughing are thor<nighly rei'og- 
ni/ed, especially for wheat and sugar-eane, for which a fine 
seed-bed is essential. The plough used is an implement of 
simple construction, made of wood with an iron or iron pointed 
share, and drawm by a single yoke of oxen. A\Ten the soil has 
been reduced to a fairly fine tilth, a heavy log of wood riniglilv 
squared, called sohdga^ is used to supply the place of a hght 
roller. It breaks up any remaining clods, and also compaias 
and levels the surface. 

There are three method^ of sowing : by scattering the seed 
broadcast on the surface, by dropping it into the furrows by 
hand, or by drilling through a tube attached to the plough 
handle. The last method, if skilfully used, deposits the seed 
in the bottom of the turrow, and is employed when the surface 
is dry. The second is employed in moderately moibt, and the 
first m thoroughly m<ust soils. 

Land near a town or village is heavily manured, as also is 
land near a well, since it can be easily irrigated and valuable 
crops growm on it. Sugar-cane, maize, tobacco, and vegetables 
are always manured. Wheat, cotton, barley, and melorib are 
manured only w'hen manure is readily available. Spiked millet, 
gram, tara ?nira, and other inferior crops are never manured. 
Thorough manuring costs from Rs. 6o to Rs.8o an acre, and 
IS most common in the vicinity of the larger towns, the 
municipal boards of wTich make a considerable income by 
sales of refuse. In such localities two to four very rich crops 
a year are grown. Irrigated land is manured much mf)re 
generally than unirrigated. Besides the sweepings of villages, 
night-soil, the dung of sheep, goats, and camels, the ashes of 
cow-dung, and nitrous earth are used for manure. The two 
last are applied as a top-dressing, especially for vegetables and 
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tobacco. The others are spread over the land after the rabi 
has been harvested, and ploughed in before the monsoon rams 
set in. A top-dressing of thoroughly decomposed manure is 
otten applied to sugar-cane after the cuttings have germinated, 
the soil being then hoed by hand and irrigated. C'attle, shee[), 
goats, and camels are often folded in the fiehls for the sake of 
their manure, and in the hills ^hepherd^ derive nna h profit liy 
lending their flock^s lor this purpose. The t)raoti< e of u•^lng 
cow -dung for fuel seriously diminishes the natural sup[)ly of 
manure. 

U ceding and hoeing are resorted to only for the more 
valuable crops. The crops are cut entirely by hand, and 
harvesting employs all the menials of a village. Clrain is 
mostly trodden out by cattle. The implements in use, of 
a primitive type and simple construction, are well adapted to 
the cultivator’s needs, but are capable of improvement. 'Fhe 
iron sugar-press has now almost ousted the old cumbroU'> 
wo<.Klen type. 

Agriculture affords the main mean^ of subsistence to I’opnl.'UHm 
13,917,000 persons, or 56 per cent, of the population, exclusive 
of 214,000 partially supported by it. The Punjab is essentially ture.^ 
a country of peasant proprietors, landholders and tenants 
numbering, with their families, 13,452,000 persons. Of the 
total number supported by agriculture, 36 per cent, are actual 
cultivators, only 184,000 being rent-receivers. 

The principal crops in spring are wheat, gram, and barley. T’rinoi[.al 
Wheat is the staple crop grown for sale. The development 
of canals in the past ten or fifteen years has led to a great Wheat. 
e-Xf)ansi<)n of the area under spring especially wheat, 

whv h cwdinarily (< Arrs aiiout 10,000 square miles. In good 
)ears, sir h a-^ rSng, 18^5, and ryoi, it rovered moie tlian 
10,900, but in thr_ lamine year-, of rSg; ami 1900 only about 
7,800 s(juare miles. I'hough best s(w\n between the middle of 
October and the middle of November, it can be put in later ; 
and in the Xorthern Punjab, if the winter rains are late, it may 
be sown up to the first wxek in January. 'There are many 
indigenous varieties, both red and white, bearded and beard- 
less, Rather more than half the area under wheat is irrigated. 

'The out-turn varies from 4 to 12 cwt. on irrigated, and from 
4 to 7 cwt. on unirrigated land. 

Next to wheat comes gram, which usually covers more than Gram. 
3,100 s(|uare miles, but the area fiuctuates with the rainfall. 

Sown as a rule earlier than wheat and mainly in the poorer 
unirrigated lands, it is generally harvested a fortnight earlier, 
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but is not infrequently sown and harvested with it. Idie 
yield i^ about 4 to 9 cwt. on unirrigated land, but may rise 
to r I cwt. under irrigation. 

Bar lev is often sown mixed with wheat and gram, as it 
matures even if the rainfall be not sufficient for the wheat. 
It also useful as a catch-crop, since it can be sown later 
than wheat. It is grown extensively for the breweries and as 
fodder. Bariev ordinarily covers about 1,600 square miles. 
On irrigated land the out-turn is from 5 to i r cwt., compared 
with ^ to 9 cwt. (m un irrigated land, 

d'he staple ('ereals in autumn are maize, great millet ( joivar\ 
.s[aked millet \bajra)^ and rice. Of these, maize is tlie principal 
food-grain of the montane, submontane, and central tracts, 
and IS cultivated extensively in all three. In 1904 it covered 
alxiLit 1,900 square miles. It is sown from the middle of June 
to the middle of August, and harvested between the middle of 
Se[)tember and the middle of November. Maize yields from 
4 to II cwt. on land dependent on rainfall, and from 7 to 
1 3 cwt, where irrigation is available. 

In the Rawalpindi and Delhi Divisions spiked millet is the 
chief crop, but it is also grcwvn throughout the Province. It 
ordinarily covers more than 2,500 square miles, but in years of 
good rainfall more than 3,100 square miles. It requires less 
nioibture than great millet, but it^ stalks are of inferior value 
a> fodder. The yield varie'!> from 2^ to 10 cwt. per acre. 

(Teat millet, grown throughout the Province, ordinarily 
co\ers 3,000 square miles. This also is chiefly sown on un- 
irrigated land. \\'hen sown as a food-crop, it still yields from 
120 to 180 cwt. of green bidder per acre. Sown only as a 
fodder-crop, it is called chari. The out-turn of grain is from 
3 to 5 cwt. per acre, increased by r or 2 cwt. if irrigated. 

Rice is grown chiefly in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Karnal, and 
Ambala Districts, and throughrxit the Lahore and Multan 
Divi',ions. It Ordinarily covers more than 1,100 square miles, 
'i here are many recognized varieties. Sowings extend from 
March to August, and the crop is har\'ested in September 
and {^('tober. 

Other mqiortant autumn cereals are rdgi or mandwi iJEkti- 
sine coranina), china {Panicum miliaceum)^ and kangni or 
Italian millet {Scfaria italica). In 1904 these covered more 
than 300 .sopiare miles. 

( 'oiton i> iiu reasing rapidly in importance as an export 
staple. I he arta s‘'wn now amounts to over 1,600 square 
miles. The crop i> generally irrigated, except in the Delhi 
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I)i\isjOn. Sown from March to u is [>i( ktal from ()('io]»ci 
to 1 )ccein}>c*r. (iinninL; iinlK arc ^j)nnti;in^ n{> in the c hu'f 
cotton traftN. A huiulrcii Ih. of un< l(\inrtl (otton ahoiit 

30 11 ). of ( lean lint. 'I he (otton is rtf the sluji't stapled Narietv 
known as ‘ llenpcih, init 1- in IniA demand. 

(Jils(.‘<'<K ai\ tadin.ii:]) xfunoni., oio i , p:.o s* ju ire nidf < '(i^- < 
hut the .u^a \aius wuh ilu- mmfaii '1 iic prm< ipal kind is 
wz/'we/ ( ,r tape se( d -'>un tnan Aiijust 

to ht < f ii(h( r un iinimeateil land and rip-nna m M.ir. h 
AnotlicT kind, Is sown on iriijat^d land m Xuje t, aiui 

(lit in Ndt^iinher or Het emher. >t -amiitn or \ 
ont?itai< } Is an autumn c rop, and a iiltle linseed cjr a/\/ \I mum 
usitatiwifjium) is prown in the spnne 

Indian h/.mp or sa?i is onK ^rown sparst Iv for the lot al ilonp 
inanufa< turo of rope. Tt ('ovt red 77 -((iKirt. niih s in r»rjp 

SpK'cs (o\ered more than 40 sijuari miles in nm r^'aaiK '^jicc- 
on maniued and irne.ited lands (,.,^e to th* \ii!ae«^ < in:] < s 
ate the most im[)'>uant (r'»p < 1} tius i 'ass . ^:rm» r i^ ^roan 
chu dy in ttie iidls 

Suyen <'aiH is an irnpor'tant and \a:i,ah|o f r’ p m k< -htak. 

])e]iu, karnai, hilliindiir, lii'dn rpur, Airuitsar. ( eudasjm.r. 
Si.ilkot, ( aijranwala, and [hanp 1). struts. It ordin.tniv ■ o\ors 
about 520 s,juan; miles, of whu h more that) ->o [)er re nt. is 
irriLtateel and tlie rest moist land, L saaiU propaa.Ue.d trom 
sets laid down from the niaidle of hehru.iry to ttu* middle 
of April, the crop is seldom cut till I>ecember or even later, 
thus occupvin^e the lami tor rmarl) a \<_ar. 
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1905-4 was a little more than 80 S(|uare miles, uf whirh about 
30 square miles were in Mu/ailargarh 1 )ibtrict and 25 in 
Multan. 

(iardon Highly manured land near villages gr^w^ turnip^, carrots, and 
produce, similar produce, which occupy 578 square miles. Potatoes, 
already a valuable crop in the Kangra and Simla Hills, are 
increasing in importance. Mangoes are a paying t'ruit-cr(;p in 
Hoshiarpur, Juilundur, Multan, and Muzaffargarh ; and in the 
two latter Districts and in Dera Ghazi Khan the date-palm 
flourishes, there being nearly 1,500,000 female tree-, which 
produce about 33,000 tons of fruit annually. It is consumed 
entirely in Northern India. There is some export of pears, 
apples, and other Turopean fruit from the Kulu \ alley, but 
inaccesisibility hinders the dev*elopment of the industry. 
Rotations. The .successions shown below are generally recognized, but 
all depends on climatic conditions, soils, the means of irriga- 
tion, and the system of agriculture followed in any given tract : 
Maize, indigo, or hemp, followed by wheat ; great millet, 
followed by masur and gram ; rice, followed by barley, maslir^ 
and peas ; turnips or cotton, followed by maize ; cotton or 
Improve- maize, followed by se?iji ; senji^ followed by melons. Since 
annexation, the potato, tea, and English fruits and \egetables 
tural have been introduced. The first-named is so important that 
practice, the people call it ‘ the hillman*s sugar-cane.* Attempts made 
to acclimatize American maize have succeetled only m the hills, 
and even there the stock has deteriorated. It requires nearly 
five months to mature, and the heat of the }>lains ripens it too 
rapidly. In 1901 an experimental farm of 55 acres was started 
at Lyallpur in the Chenab Colony. A 500-acrc seed farm has 
also been opened in the Jhelum Colony. 

A combined Agricultural College and Research Institute is 
to be established at Lyallpur, with a staff which will include 
a Principal, a Professor of Agriculture, an Agricultural (.’hemist, 
an Economic Botanist, an Entomologist, and a Myccdogist. 
I he college will train men for the Agricultural department, and 
also as teachers of agriculture in normal schools. I'he present 
experimental farm at Lyallpur will be largely increased in size, 
and it is intended to establish similar farms on a smaller scale 
in localities selected as characteristic of the main divisions of 
the Province. As the scheme develops, it is hoped that 
an ..Agricultural Assistant will be appointed for each District. 
The \ eterinary department is a part of the Agricultural depart- 
ment, under the control of the Director of Agriculture. 

The working of the Land Improvement and Agricult uri.*,ts’ 


Loans. 
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Loans Acts varies from District to District. In some, borrow- 
ing from Government is unpopular, the cultivators preferring to 
take loans from the village banker, because, though the rates of 
interest charged by Government are low, it generally insists on 
punctual and regular repayment in fixed instalments, whereas 
the village bankers do not insist on punctual repayment, 
and often accept grain or cattle in lieu of cash. Moreover, 
the official formalities necessary before the cash reaches the 
cultivator's hands often deter him from applying for a loan 
from Government, 

During the decade 1891-1900 about 2^ lakhs a year was 
advanced under the I^and Improvement Loans Act, 3*4 lakhs 
being advanced in 1 900-1 and 1-5 lakhs in i903-“4. Loans 
are made at 6 ^ per cent, per annum interest, and on the 
security of the borrower’s holding. They are seldom mis- 
applied, and are mostly taken for sinking irrigation wells, the 
number of which rose from 211,000 in 1890-1 to 276,000 in 
1903-4. Allowing for the wells which fell out of use, more 
than 100,000 wells must have been sunk or rene\sed in this 
period, and of these a large proportion were made with the aid 
of loans from Government. Advances under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act are made on the personal security of the cultivator, 
and practically only in or after drought, to enable him to 
replace cattle that have died and to purchase seed. Between 
1891 and 1900 about 4-5 lakhs was advanced annually, 2 lakhs 
being advanced in 1900— i and i lakh in 1903-4. 

The indebtedness of the cultivators has long engaged the 
attention of Government, and the extent of the evil was illus- 
trated by a special investigation into the conditions of certain 
tracts in Sialkot. Gtij ranis ala, ami Sluihpur Districts. The 
measures taken to < ope with reckless alienation of land are 
described belosv, under Land Revenue. The creditors are in 
the great majority of cases small Hindu shopkeepers. Agri- 
culturist money-lenders are found in parts of the Punjab, such 
as Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Lerozepore, and Ludhiana, where the 
Sikh, ‘ half agriculturist, half soldier, and wholly Bania,’ pre- 
dominates ; and they are said to be even mure exaiding than 
the trading classes. The ordinary rate of interest varies from 
21 to 25 per cent., except in the case of loans on jewels, which 
are given at about 12 per cent, A Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies has been appointed in the Punjab. The 
number of registered societies on March 31, 1906, was 15 1, of 
which 108 were in the Districts of Gurdaspur and Jullundur. Cattle. 

The yak is found within the geographical limits of the ^ ak. 
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Punjab, but only in the Northern Kanyra hill'^. In ^uninicr it 
finds pasturage up to 17,000 toet, but in winter gra/t^s below 
8,000 feet. In the Higher Himalaya^ it is used for ploughing 
and pack-carriage. At lower elevations it !'> crossed with the 
ordinary cattle of the hills. 

Kine. The Punjab kine are of the humped Indian type. In the 

Himalayas the mountain or Pahilri breed is dark in colour, 
becoming black or red as the elevation increases I he 1 )hanni 
or Salt Range breed is similar in size but lighter, tending to 
white, in colour. In the plains there are several breeds, the 
principal being tlnvse of Montgomery, the Malwa, anti Hariana, 
and that of the Kachi, the country between the Chenab and 
the Thai steppe. The best animals are reared in the southern 
Districts, Hissar, Delhi, Rohtak, Gurgaon, and Kama). Bulls 
and bullt;cks are used for ploughing throughout the Province. 

Buffaloes. ^Vild buffaloes are no longer found in the Punjab, but the 
domesticated variety is common and highly prized. A good 
cow^-buffalo yields from 25 to 30 seers of a white insipid milk, 
rich in fat, from w'hich large quantities of.g/// (clarified butter) 
are made. The profit from is in some Districts very large. 
Hides are an important article of commerce, and bones are 
largely exported. 

Cattle The most prevalent cattle diseases are foot-and-mouth 

chsea^es. (jigease, haemorrhagic septicaemia, rinderpest, black-quarter, 
and anthrax'. Sheep and goats also suffer from the first- 
named. Though very common, the lossC'. from it are slight, 
as only 2 or 3 per cent, of the animals attacked die. Septi- 
caemia is also prevalent, especially during the rains, and the 
mortality is usually 90 per cent. Buffaloes are its chief victims, 
but it also attacks kine. Rinderpest is ('ommon, more 
especially in the hills, where it assumes a virulent form, killing 
80 or go per cent, of the animals attacked. Cattle, sheep, 
goats, and even camels are subject to this pest. Inoculation, 
segregation, and other measures for combating cattle diseases 
are controlled by the qualified assistants who work under the 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary department and the 

Prices. Deputy-Commissioner. The prices of cattle vary considerably. 

A good milch buffalo fetches Rs. 100 or even Rs. 150. A pair 
of young Hariana plough bullocks cost Rs. 120 or Rs. 140, 
and a cow^ from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70, but as a rule inferior and 
cheajier rattle are in demand. 

Hoises. I'he Baloch and Dhanni breeds of horses are the best 
known in the Punjab, Generally the Punjab stock has im- 
mensely improved during the last thirty years from the infu.sion 
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of the English and Arab blood of thoroughbred stallions. 

Large horse-fairs are held at Sargodlia (in Shahpur), Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Rawalpindi, Gujrat, Amritsar, Multan, and 
Jalalabad (in Ferozepore). 

Sheep are important in tlie South-West Punjab, where wool Sheep nn \ 
is a staple product. I'he duntba or fat-tailed slieep is found 
in the Salt Range, hut doe^ not nourish east of it. In the 
Himalayas the variety found resembles that (jf i)artm()or or 
Exmoor, the khadN being the best breed, G(jats are kept 
chiefly for milk and meat, hut the hair is also largely use<]. 

Camels are extensively used throughout the plains and m CameK. 
the Lower Himalayas, but the south and south-west su[)ply the 
largest numbers. Mostly used as a pack-animal, the camel is 
also employed for draught, riding, and even ploughing in those 
parts. Camel fairs are held at Abohar and Bhiwani (in 
Hissar). 

Donkeys are miserable creatures in the Punjab, except in Donke>s 
Rawalpindi and the Districts west of the Chenab. iMule- male-- 
breeding from imported donkey stallions supplied by the Army 
Remount department is carried on in ten Districts and in both 
the canal colonies, and elsewhere by the Civil Veterinary 
department. 

Cattle are largely stall-fed. Every village has its grazing- pasture- 
grounds ; but the grass is never abundant and fails entirely in ^rounds, 
years of scanty rainfall, when the cattle are driven off in large 
numbers to find pasture along the rivers and below the hills. 

The principal cattle fairs are those held at Amritsar, Jahaz- Cattle 
garh (in Rohtak), Gulu Shah (in Sialkot), and Hissar. 

The extent to which cultivation is dependent on irrigation Irrigation, 
may be gauged from the fact that 41 per cent. the cultivated 
area is irrigated, mainly from wells and canaL, and that 7 per 
cent, more is subject to inundation from the rivers. Hence 
only 52 per cent, of the cultivated area is wholly dependent on 
the rainfall. Of the 41 per cent, irrigated, 22 per cent, is 
irrigated from canals, 14 from wells, 4 from welL and canals 
combined, and i from streams and tanks. 

The necessity and demand for irrigation vary with the cli- 
matic and physical conditions. Sjieaking generally, the neces- 
sity for perennial irrigation varies inversely with the amount 
of the rainfall, being therefore greatest in tiie south-west 
and least in the north-east submontane tracts. I'he two prin- 
cifial means of irrigation are canals and wells, the latter in- 
cluding various indigenous kinds of lift, and the area in 'vvhich 
each can be used is determined by the depth of the spring- 
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level. Perennial canals are beneficial where the sprin:^^-level is 
not less than 20 feet below the surface : but where it is higher, 
wells are used in the cold season and the canal is reserved for 
irrigating the autumn crop during the summer months, to 
prevent the soil from becoming waterlogged. 

Native rulers were not blind to the possibilities of irrigation 
in the Punjab ; but, at annexation, the only canals open m the 
Province, as it stood before the addition of the Delhi territory 
after the Mutiny, were the Hasli (since merged in the Bari 
Doab Canal) and a good many inundation canals in the south- 
western Districts. Thus the present canals are almost entirely 
the creation of British rule. These canals fall into two classes : 
the perennial canals, with permanent head-works ; and (2) the 
inundati(^n canals which run only in the flood season, and 
irrigate the lowlands along the rivers. Of the former class 
there are now six canals : the Westerx Ju.mxa, Si rhino, 
Bari Doab, Chenab, Jhelum, and Siohxai, though there is 
seldom enough water in the river for a cold-season supply to 
the last-named. These great canals serve four-fifths of the 
total area irrigated from Government works. There are six 
series of inundation canals : the Upper and Lower Sotlej, 
Chenab, Indus (right bank), Muzaffargarh (from the left 
bank of the Indus and right bank of the Chenab), Shahpur, 
and Ghaggar. Besides these, numerous small inundation 
canals are owned by private individuals or District boards. 
Of these the Grey Canals in Ferozepore are the chief. The 
total length of main channels and branches in 1890-1. 1900-1, 
and 1903—4 was 3,813, 4,644, and 4,744 miles respectively. 

Canal revenue is direct or indirect. The former is paid by 
the cultivator according to occupier’s rates fixed for diflerent 
crops. It is assessed on all the great perennial canals by the 
canal officers, and the rules provide liberal remissions for 
failed crops. The indirect charges (owner’s or water-advantage 
rate) aim at taxing the landowner for the rent or profits derived 
by him from the canal. The gross receipts averaged 50 lakhs 
between 1881 and 1890, 102 lakhs bettveen 1891 and 1900, and 
amounted to 162 lakhs in 1900— i and 200 lakhs in 1903—4. 
In the same periods the expenditure (excluding capital 
account) was 26 lakhs, 42 lakhs, 60 lakhs, and 66 lakhs. The 
net profits in 1903-4 were 134 lakhs, and, deducting interest 
on capital expenditure, 94 lakhs, or 8*7 per cent. The most 
profitable canal was the Chenab Canal, which yielded 19*6 
per cent, T. he return on capital has decreased greatly in the 
case of ‘minor’ works. This is due to the expenditure of 
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10 lakhs of capital during the ten years 1881-1890 on protec- 
tive works, which produced no direct return. The returns from 
inundation canals fluctuate enormously. For example, on the 
Upper Sutlej Canals the dividen<l wa^ only 1-95 per cent, in 
1900-1 and as much as 43*:? per cent, in 1901-2. 

The efficient distribution of the water depends largely on the s>srea) <> 
telegraph svstem bv whieh canal (»ffi('er^ are kept in cunstant 
touch with the gauge stations. Control of the distribution is ^^at(rr 
secured by a s)stematic devrjution of re^pon^jbillty. The 
Chief Engineer receives a weekly report on the state of the 
crops, and is thus enabled U> supervise the general diNtnbution 
of the water throughout the Province ; the Superintending 
Engineer controls its distribution among the divisions of his 
canal, and so on. Within the village the policy is to leave the 
distribution of the water in the hands of the cultivators, who 
see that it is divided in accordance with the share list.'> based 
on the area to be irrigated in each holding. On inundation 
canals the supply depends on the rise of the rivers, and these 
rarely do more than supply water for sowing a spring crop, 
which has to be matured by well-irrigation. 

A vast irrigation scheme was sanctioned in 1905. It will ProvoteU 
comprise three new canals : the Upper Jhelum, Upper Chenab, 
and Lower Bari Doab. Of these, the fir'=;t will take off from 
the Jhelum in Kashmir territory, 18 miles from the British 
border, and, skirting the Pabbi hills, pass close to Gujrat town 
and tail in above the head-works of the existing Chenab Canal. 

It will have only one branch ; but its distributaries, 562 miles 
in length, will irrigate the southern part of Gujrat and a part 
of Shahpur District, which is not supplied by the Jhelum 
Canal. The Upper Chenab Canal will take off from the 
Chenab river opposite Sialkot, and will irrigate a large part of 
Gujranwala and Lahore restricts and a little of Sialkot : then, 
crossing the Ravi river by a siphon 16 miles behuv Lahore, it 
will feed the third canal in the series. This, the Lower Bari 
Doab Canal, will run parallel with the Ravi river through the 
whole length of Montgomery District and end in Multan 
District, the northern portion of which it will also irrigate. 

These projects are estimated to cost 7S2 lakhs, and will 
take nine years to complete, provided that sufficient labour 
is forthcoming. The total length of the three canals will be 
230 miles, w'lth 2,714 miles of distributaries. 

The only navigable canals are j)ortions of the Western Xavi^ablc 
Jumna and Sirhind systems. The former is navigable from 
its head to Delhi. A portion of the Hansi branch is also 
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navigable, the total length of navigable rhannels being 207 
miles. The Sirhind CJanal is navigable for i8o miles from its 
head at Rupar, and from the town of PatifiLi to Fero/epore, 
where it connects with the river Sutlej, whence there is a 
continuous water-way to Karachi. The boat traffic is insigni- 
ficant, the boat tolls on both together amounting to than 
Rs. 5,000 per annum ; but there is a considerable raft traltic, 
Scc.y particularly on the Western Jumna Canal, where the dues 
average about Rs. 40,000 per annum. The rafts con.^ist princi- 
pally of timber, sleepers, scantlings, and bamboos, which are 
floated down the hills to the canal head, and are thence parsed 
into the canals. 

Almost all the irrigation carried on by indigenous methods 
is from wells. In 1903-4 the Punjab contained over 276,000 
masonry wells and 38,000 unlined and lever well^ and water- 
lifts. In that year the total area of the crops matured under 
well-irrigation was about 5,400 square miles. Masonry wells 
are worked by cattle, the Persian wheel or a rope and bucket 
being used. Unlined wells are chiefly found in riverain lands, 
but small unlined wells are also used in submontane tracts 
with a high water-level. They are mostly worked by a lever. 
Masonry wells cost from Rs. 150 to Rs. 750 or more according 
to depth. Unlined w'ells cost only about R, i per foot, but 
seldom last more than three years. 

In the Salt Range and the hilly tracts of Gurgaon and Dera 
Ghazi Khan, torrents are embanked and the water .spread over 
the fields as required. In the hills and submontane tracts a 
considerable area, chiefly under rice, is irrigated by small 
channels {kuhls) taken out of a river or stream and often 
carried along the hill-sides. 

Fish are plentiful in most of the rivers and canals of the 
Province. In certain Districts the fisheries are leased by 
Government to contractors, and in 1904-5 the total income 
from this source was Rs. 4 ; 343 * In accordance with the 
provisions of the Indian Fisheries Act (IV of 1897), certain 
methods of fishing, such as the use of the drag-net, have been 
prohibited in some of the streams of Rawalpindi District, and 
in the Jumna for a mile above and a mile below^ the Okhia 
weir at the head of the Agra Canal, while in Sirmur and the 
hill-country of Patiala the fish in the Giri and other streams 
are strictly preserved in the interests of anglers. 

The state under native rule took all, or nearly all, the pro- 
duce of the land whirh was not rec^uired for the subsistence of 
the cultivators, and it is only since the value of land has risen 



under the more lenient British assessments that anything in 
the shape of a margin leviable as rent has been in any general 
way available for the owners of land. 

The assessment on land, which under vSikh rule was usually 
taken direct from the culti\-ator in kind, is now always taken 
from the owner in cash, and the latter ret'overs from the 
tenant, in kind or in cash, an amount which ordinarily ranges 
from twice to three times the value of the assessment. I’he 
usual practice is to take rent in kind at a share of the produce, 
and 57 per cent, of the rented area of the Provinc’e is now 
subject to some form of kind rent ; but where cr()ps difficult 
to divide are grown, and in the neighbourhood of towns, or on 
lands held by occupancy tenants, or in tracts, such as the 
south-east of the Punjab, where the custom is of some standing, 
it is not unusual to find rents paid in cash. The exact rate at 
which a rent in kind is paid is largely a matter of custom ; and 
such rents, while varying considerably from soil to soil, do not 
change much from time to time. Cash rents, on the other 
hand, have necessarily increased with the increase in the 
prices of agricultural produce ; and the average incidence of 
such rents has risen from Rs. 1-13-2 per acre in i88o'-i, to 
Rs. 2—6-5 in 1890-1, and Rs, 4-6-0 in 1900-1. 

As nearly one-half (T the land in the Punjab is cultivated by 
the owners themselves, and a fair portion of the rest by owners 
who pay rent to co-sharers or other owners, the tenant class is 
neither so large nor so distinctively marked as in the rest of 
Northern India, and the law affords much less elaborate pro- 
tection to the tenant than is usual in the United Provinces or 
in Bengal. A limited number of the tenant clas^, amounting 
to nearly one- fifth of the whole, have been marked off by the 
legislature on certain historical grounds as entitled to rights of 
occupancy, and the rents of this class cannot be enhanced to 
a standard higher than 12^ to 75 per cent, (according to cir- 
cumstancesj in excess of the land revenue. In the case of the 
remaining tenants, who hold at vvill, no limit is fixed to the 
discretion of the landlord in the matter of enhancement ; but 
the procedure to be followed in ejectment, and the grant of 
compensation for improvements legally executed, is provided 
for by the law in respect of both classes of tenants. 

The figures given in the table on the next page are of interest 
as showing the direction in which rents are developing. 

These statistics are subject to a good many re.servations 
which need not be entered into here ; but they are sufficient 
to disprove the usual impression that the increase of the 
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landowning population entails a withdrawal of land from 
tenants, and that with the development of the country the 
practice of kind rents ib di'^appearing. 
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^\d*th normal prices, the sum required for the food (jf a 
labouring family nia} be taken to be about Ks. 4^ a month, 
and to this Rb. i:| a month must be added for a reas<mable 
amount of furniture, clothing, and other necessaries. The 
ordinary unskilled labourer, therefore, looks to get about 
Rs, 6 a month or its value, and this may be taken as the 
ordinary rate roughly prevailing. The labourer in a town 
is usually paid entirely in cash ; in the country he i^ paid 
either wholly or partially in kind. The country labourer 
needs a little more food than the town labcmrer ; but whcrea'^ 
the latter has house-rent to pay, the former generally obtains 
his h(;use at little or no ex])en'5c to himself, d’he cultivator 
who rents but does nut own land lives at a standard of com- 
fort very little higher than the landless labourer. As his 
expenditure, like his income, is almost entirely in grain, and 
a large part of his food and clothing is produced by himself, 
it is difficult to estimate his receipts in money ; but it would 
probably be fair to say that, when the ordinary day labourer 
receives Rs. 6 a month, the receipts of the cultivator after 
paying his rent would be represented by something like Rs. 7 
or Rs. 8, while if the cultivator were also an owner of land 
his average income, after pa} ment of Government dues, might 
be put at Rs. 10, or more. Skilled labourers, such as black- 
smiths or masons, get about Rs. r6 a month or its equivalent, 
and carpenters still more. The ordinary vernacular clerk in 
a commercial or Government office will as a rule get something 
between Rs. 15 and Rs. 20, but on this he has to maintain 
a better style of dress and living than men who work with their 
hands Wages are now twice or thrice as high as they were 
in Sikh times, and there has been a progressiv’e rise in recent 
years. So far as the labourer's food is concerned, its money 
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value has in the last twenty years increased by 30 to 35 per 
cent., while the other items of his expenditure have decreased 
in price ; and it would probably be correct to say that during 
the same period the labourer’s wages have risen from 20 to 
25 per cent. With artisans the increase has been larger, or 
from 25 to 30 per cent. 

Although there are large piece-goods and other marts at Price>. 
places like Delhi and Amritsar, no official statistics are main- 
tained regarding the prices of any but agricultural staples. 

For these, three classes of data are available, the prices 
obtained by agriculturists at harvest time at a fair number 
of towns and large villages in each District ; the wholesale 
prices prevailing at the end of each fortnight in six representa- 
tive cities of the Province ; and the retail prices prevailing 
at the end of each fortnight at the head-quarters of each 
District. The differences between the figures obtained under 
the first and second of these heads are due partly t<) the cost 
of carriage, and partly also to the want of capital among 
agriculturists, which neces^^itates their selling while the market 
is still low. To illustrate the difference which prevails between 
the three classes, an example may be taken from one of the 
central Districts in 1904, when wheat sold at the country 
markets at harvest time for Rs. 19-5 per ten maunds, whereas 
at the head-quarters the average wholesale price for the year 
was Rs. 21 and the average retail price Rs. 22, In making 
rough calculations for assessment purposes, it is usual to assume 
that the agriculturist gets 4 annas per maund of 82 lb. less 
than the recorded average retail prices of the year. The rise 
of prices in the Province at large is best studied in the retail 
figures, which are available in greater completeness than the 
others. A table at the end of this article (p. 155) shuws prices 
for a series of years at L)elhi, Amritsar, and Ra\salpindi. In 
wheat, which is the main staple of the Province, the average 
rate of increase in the three markets noted is 36-7 per cent, 
for the period 1880-1900 ; and if wheat, gram, and 

bdjra are dealt with in the proportion in which they are grovsn, 
the. average joint increase is 35-4 per cent. 1 he mileage ot 
railways within the Province has more than quadrupled in the 
same period, and the large rise in prices is doubtless due in 
the main to this improvement in communication, accompanied 
by the opening of foreign markets. 

Village life is still simple and possesses few luxuries. All 
the articles that the people require, except matches, lamps, 
and kerosene oil, and, most important of ail, piece-goods, are people. 
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made locally, and are much the same as they were before 
British rule. The wealth which is being accumulated by 
the people is hoarded, commonly in ornaments, and less 
usually in cash. The circulation of Punjab circle currency 
notes rose from 134 lakhs in i89i“2 to 263 in 1903-4, and 
the deposits in the Postal savings banks increased from 
63 to 80 lakhs in the same period. The peasantry, especially 
the landowners, have a much higher standard of living than 
they had forty years ago, their increased means enabling 
them to travel more, eat better food, wear better clothing, and 
own more horses, utensils, and jewels. The Sikh Districts 
of the Central Punjab and the submontane and Himalayan 
tracts are perhaps the most prosperous. Among the land- 
less labouring classes the increase in general comfort has been 
marked, owing to the extension of canal-irrigation and the 
foundation of the Chenab Colony, which has attracted large 
numbers of labourers from nearly every part of the Province. 
In the towns cheap European luxuries, such as German 
watches, patent leather shoes, and bicycles, find a consider- 
able sale, as do American drugs and cigarettes. Round most 
of the larger towns suburbs are springing up containing villas 
built in European style with gardens, to which the wealthier 
classes resort as a change from their close ill-ventilated homes 
within the ancient walls. 

The forests may be divided into two main classes, those 
of the hills and those of the plains. For the most part the 
forests of the plains are of the class known as dry forests, 
growing in tracts of scanty rainfall and poor, sandy, and often 
salt-impregnated soil. The characteristic trees are the tamarisk 
or farask (Tamarix ariicidata), the leafless caper or karll 
( Capparis aphylla), the jand {Prosopis spidgera), the van 
(Salvador a okoides), and a few acacias of the species known 
as ktkar in the Punjab and babul in the rest of Northern 
India {^Acacia arabkd). Forests of this type, interspersed 
with large treeless wastes, occupy extensive areas in the 
Lahore, Montgomery, Multan, Chenab, Jhelum, and Shahpur 
Forest divisions, where they are estimated to cover an area 
of about 4,000 square miles. In the Central Punjab large 
tracts covered with the dhak (Butea frondosd) are common. 
As they approach the hills these forests become richer in 
species, and gradually blend with the deciduous forests of 
the r.ower Himalayas, while to the south and west they give 
place to the deserts of Rajputana and Sind. On the banks 
and islands of rivers, and indeed wherever water is near the 
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surface, the shtsham {Dalbergia Sissoo) often becomes gre- 
garious, and is of some importance, and many other species, 
such as acacias and the black mulberry, are found. The 
avenues of shtsham and other trees planted along roads and 
canals are an important feature in the scenery of the Province. 

The sal tree {Shorea robusta) is found in the small submontane 
forest of Kalesar in Ambala, in the adjoining State of Sirmur, 
and in a few scattered areas in Kangra District. This is, how- 
ever, the extreme western limit of its growth, and it can never 
be expected to attain any great dimensions. The rocky hills 
of the Salt Range and Kala-Chitta are in parts covered with 
an open forest, in which the olive {Oka cuspidata) and the 
phuldhi {Aaicia modes fa) are the principal trees. 

The hill forests fall into groups classified by their elevation. Hill 
Below 3,000 feet they are composed of scrub and bamboo 
{Dendrocalamus strictus). The bamboo forests are most 
important in Kangra, where they cover an area of 14,000 
acres ; the scrub forests survive in good condition only in 
places where they have been protected by closure from grazing. 
Between 2,500 and 5,000 feet of elevation the cliil pine {^Piniis 
longifolia) is the principal tree. Forests of this tree are found 
throughout Kangra proper, in the Murree and Kahuta iahsils 
of Rawalpindi, and in the lower portions of the valleys of 
Kulu, Bashahr, and Sirmur. Between 5,000 and S,ooo feet 
occurs the true zone of the valuable deodar {Cedrus Eeodara), 
which grows either in pure forests or mixed with the blue 
pine i^Pimis excel set), the silver fir {Abies JVebbiatta), the spruce 
{Picea Jl/oriada), and trees of various deciduous species. The 
principal deodar forests are found in the Parbati valley, and 
around the head -waters and side streams running into the 
Beas in Kulil, on either side of the Ravi in Chamba and 
the Chenab in Pangi, in the valleys of the Sutlej and the 
tributaries of the Jumna in Bashahr, and in Jubbal. In this 
zone extensive forests of blue pine, pure or mixed with deodar^ 
also occur, principally in Kulu and Bashahr. Above 8,000 
feet, extensive areas, especially in the zone between 9,500 and 
12,500 feet, are covered wath silver fir, spruce, and trees of 
various deciduous species. Approaching 12,500 feet, which 
is about the limit of tree growth, rhododendron, birch, and 
juniper are found. The grassy slopes which extend from 
the limit of tree growth to the line of perpetual snow afford 
pasturage, and shepherds and herdsmen migrate thither 
annually with their flocks and cattle. Manage- 

The administration of all the more important forests is ment. 
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controlled by the Forest department, under a Conservator. 
There are twelve Forest divisions, including those of the 
Bashahr and Chamba States, the forests of which are leased by 
the Punjab Government. The forests of the Simla Hill States 
are under the general care of the Simla Forest officer, who 
advises the chiefs. In 1Q04 the land under the Forest depart- 
ment amounted to 9,278 square miles, of which 1,916 were 
completely ‘reserved,’ 4,909 ‘protected,’ 1,914 ‘unclassed,’ or 
given over with some restrictions to the use of the public, and 
539 ‘leased.’ There were also 112 square miles of ‘reserved’ 
forest, and square miles of ‘ unclassed,’ under the Military 
department ; and other civil departments had charge of 4 miles 
of ‘ rcT^erved,’ lo acres of ‘ protected,’ and 7,033 square miles 
of ‘ unclassed ’ forests, the la^t being chiefly waste land in the 
charge of Deputy-Commissioners. 

All deodar forests of commercial importance are worked in 
accordance with working plans, prepared by the Forest depart- 
ment and sanctioned by the Local Government. Under their 
prescriptions 7,140 deodar trees are allowed to be cut annually, 
and the annual yield of deodar timber from the forests under 
the control of the department is estimated at 659,000 cubic 
feet. This timber, together with a certain amount of blue pine 
and chll^ is floated down the various rivers to the plains, where 
It is sold U) railways for sleepers, or to the public. Efforts are 
now being made to introduce exploitation by private enterprise. 
Idle chil forests of Murree and Kahutaare also under a working 
plan, and fl^r those of Kangra a plan is in preparation. In the 
Kangra forests the chil trees are systematically tapped for resin. 
The spruce and fir forests are for the present principally of 
value as grazing-grounds, and for supplying local requirements 
in forest produce. They hold, however, enormous stocks of 
timber, which may eventually become of commercial value. 
The scrub forests below 2,500 feet and much of the plains 
forest-^ are managed as grazing-grounds. The bamboo forests 
of Kangra form a valuable property, yielding an annual surplus 
revenue of about Rs. 20,000. 

All closed forest area^ in the lower hills and in the plains 
may be regarded as fuel and fodder reserves. In times of 
drought such areas are ojiened to grazing, and if neces.sary to 
lopping, so as to enable the people to keep their cattle alive 
until the (XM'urrence nf more favourable seasons. The area of 
forest land in the [ilains is rapidly decreasing as colonization 
schemes are extended, and the consequent contraction of fuel 
and fodder-producing areas may be felt in the future. 
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Changa Manga in Lahore District contains a plantation of Planta- 
8,872 acres fully stocked with shtsham and mulberry, and there 
are smaller shtsham plantations at Shahdara in the same 
District, and at Julliindur, Ludhiana, and Jagadhri, Efforts 
have been made for many years past to increase the stock of 
deodar in the hill forests by artificial sowings and plantings, 
which have been to a certain extent successful. 

The wants of the people are fully pr(n ided for by the various Rdaiioiw 
forest settlements, which record their rights to timber, fuel, 
grazing, <Scc., in the Government forests; and in some places 
the inhabitants have the first option of taking grazing leases, 
and buying the grass from the adjoining forests. The relations 
of the department with the people are satisfactory, and offences 
against the forest laws are usually trivial and are becoming less 
numerous. 

Attempts are made to protect all the more valuable forests Fire pro 
from fire. Fortunately the valuable deodar forests are but little 
exposed to this danger, but the chil forests become highly 
inflammable in the hot season. The local population at first 
resented the restrictions imposed by fire conser\ancy, and 
many cases of wilful firing of forests used to occur ; but such 
occurrences are now happily less frec^uent, and the people 
often give willing help in extinguishing firer. in Gu\ernment 
forests. 

The financial results of the working of the department are Financial 
shown below : — • re^uU-. 

, 18S0 I to I to I 

, i8wu-iWo I 

I Rs Rs 

■ Re\eniie . 7,74 ;/>2 10.0^.412 12,^0,254 n»,5i,077i 

j Expenditure . . ' 41^,04,^ , 7,0“^. 100 * 

■ Surplus , . . j 2,25,317: 4>24.y33 , ^a;5,i59| 

Forest revenue is principally realized from the sale of deodar 
timber, which produces about 6 lakhs annually, sales of other 
timber amounting to only Rs. 60,000. The other chief items 
are sale of fuel (Rs. 4,60,000), and grazing and grass 
(Rs. 1,64,000). 

The Punjab is not rich in minerals ; and nearly all its Mines an i 
mineral wealth is found in the hills, the only products of the 
alluvium being kankar or nodular limestone, saltpetre, car- 
bonate of soda, and sal-ammoniac. 

Saltpetre is found on the sites of used and disused habita- SaIt{ cTe 
tions, generally associated with the chlorides of sodium, 
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magnesium, or potassium, and the sulphates of sodium, 
potassium, or calcium. The initial process of manufacture, 
which consists in allowing water to percolate slowly through 
the nitrous earth, results in a solution not merely of nitre but 
of all the associated salts. The separation of the nitre from 
the rest is the work of the refiner. Refineries exist all over the 
Province and pay an annual licence fee of Rs. 50, while for 
the initial process the fee is Rs. 2. Saltpetre is exported to 
Europe, and is also largely used in India in the manufacture of 
fireworks and gunpowder for blasting. In 1903-4 there were 
35 refineries in the Punjab. These produced 73,917 cwt. of 
refined saltpetre, the out-turn being nearly 41 per cent, of the 
crude substance. Impure salt {sitta) to the amount of 58,322 
cwt. was also educed, the out-turn being over 32 per cent, of 
the saltpetre so utilized. Of this amount only 4,091 cwt. w^ere 
excised at Rs. 1-5-9 per cwt. (R. i a maund), 54,496 cwt. 
being destroyed. Pure salt is not educed. An important 
saltpetre refinery exists at Okara in Montgomery District. 

The only other important mineral product of the plains is 
kankar^ or conglomerated nodules of limestone, used for 
metalling roads, which is found in most parts. Carbonate of 
soda (barilla) is made from the ashes of various wild plants, 
chiefly in the w^st and south-'west of the Province. Sal- 
ammoniac is manufactured in Karnal, by burning bricks made 
of the clay found in pr>ndb and heating the gre)ish substance 
which exudes from them in closed retorts. 

d'he most valuable mineral is rock-salt, which, with gypsum, 
forms immense beds in the Salt Range. It is worked in that 
range at Khewra and Nurpur in Jhelum District, at 
Kalabagh in Mianwali, and at VVarcha in Shahpur. Salt 
is also manufactured at Sultanpur, in Gurgaon District, by 
evaporation of the saline subsoil water. Salt, dark in colour 
and containing a large proportion of earth and other im- 
purities, is quarried at Drang and Guma in the State of Mandf. 

total amount of salt made and sold in the Punjab rose 
from 79)295 tons in 1880-1 to 84,338 tons in 1890-1, 94,824 
tons in 1900-r, and 105,163 tons in 1903-4. The average 
output of the Salt Range and Mandf mines in the six years 
1898-1903 was 93,698 tons, of which 89,023 came from the 
Salt Range ; the output of the Salt Range in 1904 was 99,192 
tons. J.arge deposits of gypsum occur in Spiti and Kanawar, 
but too ina('ressible to be at present of any economic value. 

Although the existence of coal at numerous points through- 
out the Salt Range had long been recognized, no attempts 
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were made to work it until recently, except at the large colliery 
near Dandot in Jhelum District. Within the last few 
years, however, prospecting licences have been taken out at 
Kalabagh on the Indus in Mianwali District, a few other 
places in Jhelum, and Sandral in Shahpur ; and great hopes 
are entertained that the coal will prove to be of a paying 
quality. The Dandot Mines have been worked since 18S4 by 
the North-Western Railway. There is only one seam of coal, 
which outcrops at various points along the hill-^ide at a mean 
distance of 300 feet below the limestone scarp, which here rises 
2,300 feet above sea-level. The seam averages 2 feet 9 inches 
in thickness, and is worked on the long-wall system, all the 
coal being taken out in one operation. The mines are entered 
by level or inclined tunnels from the hill-side, the longest 
stretching 900 yards under the hill. From the mouth of each 
tunnel the coal is conveyed on an inclined tramway to the edge 
of the hill, whence a funicular railway runs down the cliff to 
the North-Western terminus at Dandot. The coal is classed 
as a bituminous lignite, and, though low in fixed carbon, has 
a relatively high calorific value. About 1,500 men are em- 
ployed on the mines, at a daily wage of 8 annas for a miner 
and 3 1 or 4^ annas for a cooly. The workers are chiefly agri- 
culturists, who leave the mines when their fields claim all their 
time, to return to them again when the crops need less attention. 

Very few can really be called miners. Mak ranis were at one 
time imported from Karachi, but the experiment was not 
a success. In 1891 the out-turn was 60,703 tons, in 1901 
67,730, and in 1904 45,594 tons. In 1901 it was estimated 
that three million tons remained to be worked. 

There are no gold-mines in the Punjab, but gold-washing is Gold, 
carried on at various places in the upper reaches ot must of 
the rivers. The industry is not remunerative, a hard day s 
work producing gold to the value of only 2 or 4 annas h The 
total recorded output in 1904 was 370 oz. 

Iron is found m Kangra District at several points along the Iron. 
Dhaola Dhar, in the form of crystals of magnetic oxide of iron 
imbedded in decomposed and friable mica schists. The .su[)ply 
is practically inexhaustible, and the quality ot the ore is equal 
to the best Swedish iron. The remoteness of the tract, com- 
bined with difficulties of carriage and absence of fuel, have 
hitherto prevented smelting on a large scale. Besides iron, 
antimony ore is found. Iron mines are also worked at Kot 
Khai in Simla, and in the Hill States of Jubbal, Bashahr, 

^ Punjab Products j by Baden Powell, pp. 12, 13. 
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Mandi, and Suket. Sirmur State possesses several iron mines, 
but they are not worked owing to their inaccessibility and the 
Ix)or quality of the ore. 

Copper was formerly smelted in considerable quantities in 
various parts of the Outer Himalayas in Kulu, where a killas- 
like rock persists along the whole range, and is known to be 
copper-bearing. Veins of galena and of copper pyrites occur 
in the Lower Himalayas, in Kulu, and in the Simla Hill 
States ; and stibnite is found at Shigri in the valley of the 
Chandra river in Lahul. 

There are quarries at Bakhli in the State of Mandl, near 
Kanhiara in Kangra District, and throughout Kulu, which turn 
out a good quality of slate. A quarry at Kund in the Rewari 
fa/isU of Gurgaon is worked under European management, 
but the slate and flake are not of good quality. 

Petroleum springs occur in Attock District, and in the hills 
to the south-east, but the average recorded output during the 
six years (1898-1903) was only 1,674 gallons. In 1904 the 
output was 1,658 gallons. 

Near Kalabagh in Mianwali District, on the Indus, con- 
siderable quantities of a pyritous shale are extracted for the 
production of alum, but the mining is carried on in an irregular 
and fitful way. The output was estimated in 1898 to amount 
to 750 tons, and to only 129 tons in 1904. 

Cotton-spinning is the great domestic industry of the 
Province, coarse cotton cloth being woven by hand in nearly 
every village. In 1901 the number of persons returned as 
supported by cotton-weaving in British territory was 778,947, 
of whom 322,944 were actual workers and 456,003 dependents. 
The coarse country cloth is strongly woven and w^ears well, 
and is not likely to be entirely displaced by the machine-made 
article for some time to come. Finer qualities are also 
manufactured, but these include only longcloths and damasks, 
white or coloured, with woven patterns. Muslin (tanzeb) is 
made in small quantities at Delhi and Rohtak. The long- 
cloths, when checked and of thick material, are called khes, 
and when striped are termed susl, the latter being made of 
ma< hine-spun yarn with sometimes a few silk threads in the 
warp. The or is a long narrow strip of cloth worn 

by men round the head as a turban or as a band round the 
^^ai^t. I^eautiful k/ies are made in the South-West and Central 
Punjab. The ,^abrNns of laidhiana closely resemble similar 
goods ma<le in Europe, and its lufigis, imitations of those 
made in Pesha\\ar, are famous. The lungis of Shahpur and 
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Multan are more ornate. A special cloth made of a mixture 
of cotton and wool called garbi loi is woven in Gurdaspur 
District and exported all over India. The glazed fabrics, 
especially the diaper called ghdti or buibulchashm or ‘ nightin- 
gale’s eye,' of Jullundur are also famous. Cotton rugs, daris 
or shainmjis^ are turned out at Lahore and Ambala. Cotton- 
pile carpets are made at Multan, but recent productions 
indicate that a crude scheme of colours has ruined the beauty 
of this manufacture. Cotton-printing is carried on in many 
parts of the Punjab, and the productions of Kot Kamalia, 
Sultanpur, and I>ahore are specially famous. The printing is 
done by hand by means of small wooden blocks. Within 
recent years fairly large quantities have been exported to 
Europe and America, but the trade is declining owing to the 
fashion having changed. 

Sheep’s wool is largely produced in the plains, and is woven Wool, 
or felted into blankets and rugs. Dera Ghazi Khan and Phera 
produce coloured felts {nayndds) in considerable quantities. 

The finest wool is that of Hissar, and the western Districts 
also produce a fair quality. Some of the wool worked up in 
the Province is imported from Australia, most of this being 
utilized by the power-loom mills at Dhariwal. Of greater 
interest, however, are the manufactures of pashm, the fine hair 
of the Tibetan goat. This is imported through Kashmir, 

Kulu, and Bashahr, and supplies Ludhiana, Simla, Kangra, 
Amritsar, and Gujrat, the chief seats of artistic woollen manu- 
facture. The industry dates from early in the nineteenth 
century, when famine drove numbers of artisans from Kashmir 
to seek a home in the Punjab. Real Kashmir shawls con- 
tinued to be made until the Franco-German War, when the 
demand ceased ; and the manufacture of pas/unlna, or piece- 
goods made from pashm, i^ now confined to alwdns or serges, 
curtains, and ordinary shawls. In many Districts sacking, 
coarse blankets, and rugs are made of goats’ and camels’ hair. 

Practically the whole of the silk used in the Punjab is Silk, 
imported from China. It is woven in most parts, the chief 
centres being Amritsar, Lahore, Patiala, Batala, Multan, 
Bahawalpur, Delhi, and Jullundur, where both spinning and 
weaving are fairly important industries. The articles manu- 
factured may be divided into three classes : woven fabrics of 
pure silk, woven fabrics of silk and cotton, and netted fabrics 
of silk or silk and cotton, of which the second are being turned 
out in largely increasing quantities. Turbans and waistbands 
{lungis) of cotton cloth with silk borders woven on to them 
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are also very largely made. Netted silk is made in the form 
of fringes, tassels, girdles, paijdma strings, N'c. 

Many kinds of wearing apparel are decorated with embroi- 
dery. The wraps called phiilkaris ip fiower-wurk ') are in most 
Districts embroidered with silk, and the industry has grown 
from a purely domestic one into a considerable trade, large 
numbers being exported to Europe for table-covers and 
hangings. Very similar are the orhruis of Hissar, which are 
embroidered in wool or cotton. Delhi is the centre of the 
trade in embroideries, in which gold and silver wire, as well as 
silk thread, is largely used, on silk, satin, and velvet. The 
purity of the manufacture is guaranteed by the municipality, 
which supervises the manufacture, fees being paid by the 
artisans to cover expenses. This practice, a relic of native 
rule, is highly popular among the workmen, who thereby get 
a guarantee for the purity of their wares. The embroidery is 
applied chiefly to caps, shoes, belts, uniforms, turbans, elephant 
trappings and the like, besides table centres and similar articles 
of European use. 

The carpet-weaving of Amritsar is a flourishing and important 
industry, and its products are exported to all parts of the 
world. Pashm is used for the finest carpets, and the work is 
all done by hand. Woollen carpets used to be made at 
Multan, but owing to the competition of Amritsar the industry 
is now confined to the manufacture of mats. Felt mats called 
7tamdds are made of unspun wool and embroidered. 

Ornaments are universally worn, and Punjabi women display 
jewellery as lavishly as those in any other part of the plains of 
India. It has been estimated that Amritsar city alone contains 
jewels to the value of two millions sterling, and the workers in 
precious metals in the Province considerably outnumber those 
in iron and steel. Gold is mainly confined to the wealthier 
classes, and is not largely worn by them except on special 
occasions; whereas silver ornaments are in daily use by all but 
the poorer classes. The late Mr, Baden Powell ^ gave a list of 
ninety-nine names for ornaments used in the Punjab, and the 
list is by no means exhaustive ; it includes ornaments for the 
head, forehead, ears, nose, neck, arms, and waist, with brace- 
lets, anklets, and rings for the toes and fingers in great variety. 
The general character of the gold and silver-work is rough 
and unfinished. Superior work is turned out at Amritsar and 
Delhi, and at the latter place a good deal of jewellery is made 
for the European market. 

^ Pimjab MamifdLturcs^ pp. 1S1-4. 
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Iron is largely smelted in Kangra and Simla Districts, but Ironwork, 
the out-turn is insignificant compared with the amount im- 
ported into the Punjab. Inhere used to be famous for the 
manufacture of weapons, but the industry is now extinct. In 
Gujranwala and at Bhera in Shah pur District cutlery is made, 
but the production is irregular. The finish of these articles, 
though not perfect, is better than the quality of the steel, which 
is tough but deficient in hardness. Damascening or inlaying 
small articles of iron with gold wire is carried on in Sialkot 
and Gujrat Districts. Agricultural implements are made by 
village blacksmiths, wTo are al^o often carpenters. In Lahore 
ironwork has been considerably improved under the influence 
of the North-Western Railway workshops. 

All the brass and copper used is, in the first instance, Brass and 
imported, chiefly from Europe. Formerly copper was obtained 
from Kabul, but the import has entirely ceased. Various factures. 
copper and zinc ores, found in the Kulii hills and other parts 
of the Himalayas, used to be mined, but the imported metals 
are so cheap that there is no immediate likelihood of the mines 
being reopened. European spelter, chiefly German, has long 
since driven the Chinese zinc out of the market. Both yellow 
and grey brass (or bell metal) are manufactured in the Punjab. 
Brass-ware is either hammered or cast ; copper-ware is either 
cast or made of sheet copper soldered together. The industry 
is limited to the manufacture of domestic utensils, which are 
only roughly ornamented. The chief centres of the manu- 
facture are the towns of Rewari, Delhi, Jagadhri, Panipat, 
Gujran\vala, Amritsar, Find Dadan Khan, and various places 
in Sialkot District. 

Rough unglazed pottery is made in nearly every village, the D*utr\. 
potter> being generally village menials ho supply the villagers' 
requirements in return fra a fixed share of the harvest. L’n- 
glazed pottery of a rather better kind is made at Jhajjar, and 
thin or ' pottery at Panipat, Jhajjar, Jullundur, d'anda, 

and a few other places, (dazed [)(»tte_ry is made at Multln. 

Originally confined to the manufacture of tiles, there is now a 
large trade in flower-pots, plafjues, vases, cV(\ The predominant 
colours are light and dark blue, brown, and green. P<m'elain 
of disintegrated fePpathic earth, mixed with gum, is made at 
Delhi, China clay is found near Delhi and in the Himalayas, 
but has not hitherto been utilized. The manufacture of glass 
is mainly confined to the j)nM]uction of glass bangles. Bottles, 
glasses, mirrors, lamps, lamp-c'himneys, and other articles are 
made at Karnal, Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Lahore, and Delhi. 
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Wood-carving as an indigenous art is almost entirely archi- 
tectural, but devoted to doors and doorways, halconieb and 
bow windows. Apart from the hill work, wdiich ha^, a character 
of its own, the wood-carving of the Punjab may be divided 
into three styles : the earliest or Hindu, the Muhammadan, 
and the modern Sikh style. Examples of the Hindu work are 
to be seen principally in the large towms, particularly at Lahore. 
The forms used are fantastic, tassel shafies, pendants, and 
bosses being predominant : but the style, except for a very 
recent revival, may be said to be extinct. With the Muham- 
madans came the development of lattice-wrirk or pinjra, which 
is to this day the characteristic feature of Punjab wood decora- 
tion. Most of the old doorways and bukhdrchds to he seen in 
frequent profusion in the old towns belong, broadly speaking, 
to this style ot work. The Sikh style, the work of the j)resent 
day, may be said to be a modern adaptati(jn of the Muhamma- 
dan, with occasional Hindu influence underlying it. It is 
characterized by clear-cut carving, broad treatment, and as a 
rule fairly good joinery. The best wood-car\'ers are to be 
found at Amritsar, Bhera, Chiniot, and Batala. Of late years 
the European demand has led to this handicraft being largely 
applied to small articles of decorative furniture. 

Inlaid w^ork is also of Muhammadan origin, and was pro- 
bably introduced from Arabia, The chief centres are Ho:>hiar- 
pur and Chiniot. The wood mlay-work of Hoshiarpur has a 
high local reputation, and is capable of considerable develop- 
ment. Yor many years pen-cases, walking-sticks, mirror-cascs, 
and the low chaukt^ or octagonal table, common in the Punjab 
and probably of Arab introduction, have been made here in 
shisham wood, inlaid with ivory and brass. Since 1880 tables, 
cabinets, and other objects have also been made, and a trade 
has sprung up wLich seems likely to expand. 

Turned wood ornamented with lac in various combinations 
of colours is produced in almost every village. Pakpattan has 
more than a local reputation for this work, while a family in 
Ferozepore produces a superior quality. 

Furniture after European patterns is made in every station 
and cantonment, the best-known centres being Gujrat and 
Kartarpur in Juilundur District. Gujrat is known for its 
wood chairs, chiefly made of shisham^ the supply of which 
is abundant. 

Ivory-car\ing is practically confined to the cities of Amrit- 
sar, Delhi, and Patiala, but at the latter place it has greatly 
declined. Combs, essential to the attire of an orthodox Sikh, 
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are made in large quantities at Amritsar, where paper-cutters 
and card-cases ornamented with geometrical open-work patterns, 
of some delicacy of execution but no great interest of design, 
are also made. The ivory-carving of Delhi is of a high order 
of excellence, and miniature painting on ivory is also carried 
on. Ivory bangles are turned in several Districts, the chief 
being Amritsar, r)era Dhazi Khan, Gujranwala, Multan, and 
Lahore. Billiard-balls arc made at Ludhiana. 

The manufacture of paper is now confined almost entirely Pni er and 
to the jails. Sialkot was famous in Mughal and Sikh times for 
its paper, but the industry has greatly declined owing to the 
competition of jail-made and mill-made paper ; and this is also 
the case in Multan. Gunny-bags, matting, ropes, baskets, 
blinds, and the like are largely made of various fibrous plants 
all over the Province. 

The decade 1891-1900 witnessed a striking extension of Extension 
industrial enterprise. In the cotton industry there were, in 
1904, 1 14 steam factories for ginning and pressing cotton, 
compared with 12 in 1891, and 6 in 18S1. The produce of 
these factories is still for the most part exported abroad, or to 
other Provinces in India. The Punjab contains eight cotton- Cotton- 
spinning and weaving mills, of which six have been started 
since 1891, and a good deal of the Punjab-grown cotton is 
utilized in the Province. The following table shows their 
recent development : — 
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These mills have a nominal capital of 60 lakhs. The out-turn 
of yarn has steadily increased since 1 89 5-6, but that of woven 
goods shows a tendency to decrease, as appears from the 
following figures, which give the out-turn in pounds : — 

[ I ' irjor-2 - 

Vnni s})un 4.;^6i,oo3 ij/tzt) 4.22 1 1, 578,346! 

( /Ofiils woven ■ 705.408 , 404, ^5^ 272,695 ' 64,9271 

'fhe I onimonest counts spun are r ,3's, ii s, 15’s, id’s, and i2^s, 
in the order given, and these amounted to of the mil- 
lion pouiuL The goods woven are almost all 

grey. 'I he estimated out-turn of cleaned cotton in 1903 was 

o 2 
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104,496,400 lb., of which more than one-fourth was exported. 
While the Punjab is of considerable importance as a cotton- 
producing Province, the staple is short, varying from \ to of 
an inch, and occupies a low position in the market. 

The Egerton Woollen Mills, established at Dharhval in 
1880, are the only woollen mills in the Province. The com- 
pany has a nominal capital of Rs, 12,00,000. Its progress is 
shown by the following figures : — 


1 

1 iSgo-i. 

1901. 

1904. 

Number of looms 

,, spindles , 

,, hands emplo\ed | 

; 4 . 5^4 1 

1 620 

1 2S 

1 

S2O 

264 

6,708 

908 


In 1903-4 the mills turned out broadcloths, blankets, great- 
coats, serges, flannels, tweeds, lols and shawls, travelling rugs, 
knitting yarns, braids, Berlin wool, socks, caps, gloves, and 
other kinds of knitted goods to the amount of 572,061 lb., 
valued at Rs. 7,30,118, The native shawl-weaving industry 
and manufacture of pattu and blankets have not been much 
affected by foreign imports. 

The Province contains eight breweries, from which nearly 
2,000,000 gallons of malt liquors were issued in 1903-4. In 
1904 there were 15 ice factories worked by steam, compared 
with 4 in 1891, The number of indigo factories decreased 
from 27 to 12. There were, in 1891, two distilleries for the 
manufacture of spirits according to the European method, but 
the number has now risen to six. In 1903-4, 273,102 gallons 
(London proof) of spirits were issued from these. Most of 
the spirit is made from sugar, but some is whisky distilled 
from barley malt. 

There were 5 private iron foundries in 1904 : namely, three 
at Delhi, one at Lahore, and one at Sialkot. Steel trunks and 
boxes are made in large numbers at Multan, Lahore, and 
Sialkot. At the place last mentioned surgical instruments are 
made by an enterprising firm. The most important iron-works, 
however, are the North-Western Railway workshops at Lahore. 

Factory operatives are protected by the Indian Factories 
Act, revised rules under which were promulgated in 1893. 
The orders of the Inspectors have been enforced without 
difficulty, and very few prosecutions under the Act have been 
neresNury. In 1892 there were 34 factories in which steam- 
power was used. The number has now risen to 175. While 
the conditions of labour of the mill operatives has been 
decidedly improved, it does not appear that there has been 
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any tendency for wages either to rise or fall during the last 
ten years. The highest rates are paid in the Government work- 
shops on the NorthT\’estern Railway, where many skilled 
mechanics are employed. The ordinary rates in private fac- 
tories are 3 annas to 5 annas a day for male operatives ; 2 annas 
to 4 annas for women and children : and from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 
a month for skilled mechanics. 

The condition of skilled artisans in the indigenous industries Artisans 
of the Punjab, such as carpet-weavers, leather-workers, brass- 
workers, is not favourable. The capitalists in some cities industries, 
formerly safeguarded their interests by a trade practice, accord- 
ing to wdiich, when a workman left one employer for another, 
the second employer was held to be liable to the first to the 
extent of all advances received, and the thraldom of the artisan 
to the second employer was maintained. This trade practice 
has recently been declared illegal by several decisions of the 
Chief Court, and the growing competition among capitalists for 
the .service of w^orkmen is beginning to have its natural effect in 
strengthening the position of the artisan. The present transi- 
tional stage from the guild or caste system to the system of 
free competition between capital and labour is one of much 
interest to the student of sociology. The change is, however, 
as yet only in its initial stages, and has scarcely affected the 
village artisans, who still receive their customary dues in kind, 
and are almost as much dependent on the nature of the harvests 
as the agriculturists themselves. In towns also the hereditary 
nature of many caste industries, and the tradition of preserving 
the trade secrets within the trade caste, still continue. The 
freedom to learn where and what one wills has not \et been 
obtained, but is being gradually brought about by the .com- 
petition of capital for labour, by the industrial srhools, and 
the introduction of steam-power and factory labour, which, 
having no caste tradition, is open to all. 

Prior to annexation the Punjab proper had practically no Commerce 
trade with the rest of India. It had no surplus agricultural 
produce to export, and the anarchy which ensued on the decay p^or to 
of the Mughal empire was an effectual barrier to commercial annexation, 
enterprise. Ranjit Singh's polic) aimed at excluding British 
traders from his kingdom, wTile the earliest efforts of the British 
Government were directed to opening up the w'ater-w'ay of the 
Indus. Since annexation the security afforded to person and 
property, the improvement of communications, and above all 
the extension of canal-irrigation, have vastly developed the 
agricultural resources of the Province. 
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The main source of the wealth of the Punjal) lies in its 
export of wheat, of which the lare:est amounts exported were 
550,91 1 tons in 1891-2, 457,991 in 1894-5, 493?^^“^ in 1 898-9 \ 
623,745 in 1901-2, 536,374 in 1902-3, and 877,022 in 1903-4. 
Next to wheat, raw cotton is the principal export, and besides 
wheat inferior grains are exported on a large scale, chiefly 
to Southern Europe. During the ten years 1891-1900 the 
value of the agricultural produce exported exceeded that of 
the amount imported by an average of nearly 438 lakhs a year, 
a sum which considerably exceeds the total land revenue, with 
cesses and irrigation rates, levied in the Province. 

Among imports, cotton piece-goods, European and Indian, 
stand first. The imports of the former fluctuate greatly. 
Valued at 218 lakhs in 1S90-1, they had fallen to 190 lakhs 
in 1 900- 1, but rose to 253 lakhs in 190 1-2, falling again to 
231 lakhs in 1903-4. Indian-made piece-goods, however, tend 
to oust the European, the imports of the former having increased 
threefold in value between 1891 and 1904. In the case of 
twist and yarn this tendency is even more marked. The other 
considerable imports are iron and steel, sugar, wool (manu- 
factured), gunny-bags and cloth, dyes and tans, and liquors. 
\Mieat and gram are also imported in times of scarcity. The 
well-to-do classes in the Punjab consume wheaten bread, even 
when wheat is at famine prices, and are not content with a 
cheaper grain. Hence the imports of wheat vary inversely w’ith 
the out-turn of the local wheat harvest. In the prosperous 
year [898-9 the value of the w^heat imported w'as only 6 lakhs : 
the poor harvest of 1899-1900 raised it to 29 lakhs, and, the 
scarcity continuing into 1 900-1, to over 41 lakhs in the latter 
year. Good harvests in 190 1-2 and 1903-4 reduced it to 
8 and 10 lakhs respectively. The import statistics of the 
coarser and cheaper food-grains, such as gram and pulse, are an 
index to the purchasing pow'er of the poorer classes. Less than 
8-| lakhs in value in 1S98-9, the imports of these grains 
exceeded 87 lakhs in 1899-1900, falling to 39 lakhs in 1 900-1 
and 51 in 1903-4. The figures show' that in periods of acute 
distress the poorer classes are compelled to fall back on inferior 
grains, until better harvests and low'er prices permit them to 
re^ume their wheaten diet. 

The de\eIopment of the export trade in wheat has created 


‘ All timires fnr the year prior to 1900-1 on pp. include the 

trade of the North -We^t Frontier Province, wEether internal or external 
(i.e. \\ithm India or with other Asiatic countries, including Kashmir:, and 
those for the subsequent years its internal trade alone. 
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new centres of trade, in places favourably situated on the lines 
of communication, especially on the Southern Punjab Railway 
and on the line from Wazirabad through the Chenab Colony. 

Along the former large grain markets have been established at 
Rohtak, Kaithal, Bhatinda, and Abohar. The last-named, ten 
years ago a petty agricultural village, has now become a con- 
siderable trade centre, and has attracted much of the wheat 
trade from Tdzilka. In the Chenab Colony important tra<le 
marts have been established at Gojra, Lyallpur, Sangla, Chiniot 
Road, and Toba Tek Singh. Kasur in Lahore District has 
likewise benefited at the expense of Ferozepore. Imports are 
distributed chiefly through the cities and larger towns, such as 
Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Multan. A Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce, with its head-quarters at Delhi, has recently been 
established. 

The trading castes are the Khattris in the centre and north, Organizn- 

the Banias in the east, and the Aroras in the west. The \illage 

... Ill internal 

trader is the collecting and distributing agent, but he alnuist tr.vle. 

always combines money-lending with shopkeeping. Nearly 
every cultivator is his client, and to him much of the agri- 
cultural produce of the village is handed over at a low price, 
to liquidate debts which have sometimes accumulated for 
generations. To this, however, there are notable exce[)tions, 
the Sikh and Hindu Jats being often themselves keen traders. 
Moreover, in the case of wheat, the exporter often deals direct 
with the cultivator, and in the east of the Province many culti- 
vators in the slack season fill their carts with produce and set 
out to sell it in the best market they can find. Most towns are 
centres for the collection of agricultural produce, and, as 
mentioned above, many large grain market'^ ha\e been estab- 
blished along the lines of rail. I’hese usually have the advan- 
tage of being free frr»m municipal octroi dutiCN wliii h, in spue 
of the system of refunds and bonded warehouses for g<.)od;> in 
transit, more or less hamper commerce. No statistics are 
available to show the volume of this internal tra<le. 

The trade outside the Province i> almost entirely with other ors^nni/:!- 
Provinces and States in India, the amount that comes over the 
passes from ('entral Asia being relatively insignificant. More trade, 
than 90 per cent, of the recorded exyiorts and a still higher pro- 
portion of the imports are carried by rail, the remainder being 
borne partly by rail and partly In boat on the Indus to and 
from Sind and Karachi. The bulk of the trade of the Province 
is with Karachi, whi» h in 1903-4 sent 37 per cent, of tlie im- 
ports and received 54 per cent, of the exports. Boniba\ and 
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Calcutta together accounted for 27 per cent, of the imports and 
14 per cent, of the exports, and the United Provinces tor 23 
per cent, of the imports and 19 percent, of the exports. heat, 
raw cotton, oilseeds, hides, raw wool, and a certain amount of 
inferior grains go to Karachi, in exchange tor cotton and 
woollen piece-goods, sugar, metals, and railway plant and 
rolling stock. The trade with the other seaport town^ is on 
the same lines. Bombay takes a large amount of raw cotton, 
and sends silk, tea, and tobacco. Hides and skins, leather, 
dyes, and tans go largely to Calcutta, whence comes a great 
deal of the wearing apparel, jute, and woollen piece-goods 
imported. Cotton and woollen manufactured goods are ex- 
ported to the United Provinces, which send sugar, coal and 
coke (from Bengal), ghi^ gram, and pulse. 

The trade with Kashmir is partly by the Jammu-Kashmir 
Railway, and partly by the roads leading into the Districts ot 
Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum, and Rawalpindi in the 
Punjab and Hazara in the North-West Frontier Province. In 
the table attached to this article (p. 157) the figures for 1903-4 
exclude the trade through Hazara, now a District of the North- 
West Frontier Province. The trade with Ladakh passes either 
through Kashmir or over the Bara Lacha (pass) into the Kulu 
subdivision of Kangra. The chief imports from Kashmir are 
rice and other grains, ghi, timber, oilseeds, manufactured wool, 
raw silk, hides and skins, and fruits ; and the chief exports to 
Kashmir are cotton piece-goods, wheat, metals, tea, sugar, salt, 
and tobacco. Charas^ borax, and ponies are the principal 
imports from Ladakh, and metals and piece-goods are the 
chief exports thither. 

The direct trade with countries be)^ond India is small, being 
confined to that with Chinese Tibet, and an insignificant 
trade with Kabul through Dera Ghazi Khan. Trade from 
Chinese Tibet either comes down the Hindustan-Tibet road to 
Simla, or enters Kulu from Ladakh or through Spiti. The chief 
imports are raw wool and borax, and the chief exports are 
cotton piece-goods and metals. The chief imports from Kabul 
are fruit, ghl, and raw wool ; the chief exports are piece-goods, 
nee, leather, and sugar. The trade with Kabul, which passes 
down the main trade routes, as well as that with Tirah, Swat, 
Dir, Bajaur, and Buner, is registered in the North-West 
Frontier Province; much, however, passes through to the 
Punjab, and beyond it to the Lower Provinces of India. 

The Punjab is well provided with railways. Karachi, its 
natural port near the mouths of the Indus in Sind, is directly 
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connected with the Punjab by the broad-gauge North-Western 
State Railway from Lahore. Delhi is in direct communication 
with Karachi by another line passing through Rewari and 
Merta Road Junctions, and also by the Southern Punjab Rail- 
way, which runs along the southern border of the I'rovince to 
join the Karachi tine at Samasata. Karachi has recently been 
brought into closer contact with Ludhiana h) the new branch 
of the Southern Punjab Railway fn)m Ludhiana via herozepore 
and M^Leodganj Road. The north-west corner of the Pro- 
vince is directly connected with Karachi by the branches 
of the North-Western Railway, which leave the main line 
at Campbellpur, Golra, and Lala Musa and converge at 
Kundian, whence the Sind-Sagar branch follows the east bank 
of the Indus and joins the Karachi branch at Sher Shah. The 
new Wazirabad-Khanew'al line taps the fertile Chenab Colony 
in the Rechna Doab and also connects with Karachi via Multan. 
The Jech Doab line commences from Malakual, a station 
on the Sind-Sagar branch of the North-Western Railway, 
and ends at the Shorkot Road station of the Wazirfibad- 
Khanewal branch. Another small line is under construction 
from Shahdara, 3 miles north of Lahore, to Sangla Hill on 
the Wazirabad-Khanewal Railway. It will serve as an outlet 
to the immense gram traffic in the interior of the Chenab 
Colony. 

In the east of the Province the country is covered with a 
network of branch lines, of which the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka, 
Simla-Kalka, Rajpura-Bhatinda, Bhatinda-Ferozepore, and 
Ludhiana- Dhuri-Jakhal are the most important. The Re’wari- 
Bhatinda-Fazilka (metre-gauge) State Railway links up the 
important junction of Bhatinda with the Rajputana-Malwa line, 
which also connects with Delhi. The Delhi-Agra branch ot 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has recently been opened. 
In the centre of the Province a branch of the North-Western 
Railway, recently opened, connects Amritsar with Patti, a town 
in Lahore District. 

The oldest railway is that from Amritsar to Lahore, opened 
in 1862. That from ^[ultan to Lahore linked up the capital 
with the Indus Flotilla m 1865 ; but it was not till 1878 that its 
extension north-westwards began, and only in 1883 was through 
communication from Peshawar to Calcutta and Bombay estab- 
lished. Meanwhile Amritsar and Rewari had been linked 
with Delhi in 1870 and 1873 respectively; and though no 
farther extensions were made till 1883, progress w'as rapid 
after that year. In 1891 the Province contained 2,189 miles 
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of railway, which increased to 3,086 in 1901 and 3,325 
in TQ04. In the latest year the total was distributed under — 
broad gauge, 2,757 nuleb ; metre gauge, 380 ; and narrow gauge, 
198 miles. 

1 he greater portion of the railways in the Punjab is worked 
by the North-W estern State Railway, which included 2,585 miles 
on the broad gauge, and 138 on narrow gauges in 1904. In Janu- 
ary, 1886, when the contract of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
Railway Company expired, Government took over that line 
and amalgamated it with the Indus Valley, the Punjab Northern 
State Railways, and the Sind-Sagar branch into one imperial 
system called the North-Western State Railway. The Amritsar- 
Pathankot Railway, which originally belonged to the Local 
Government, was transferred to the North-Western Railway 
in 1892. The Rajpura-Bhatinda, Ludhiana-I )huri-Jakhal, and 
Jammu-Kashmir Railways were built respectively by the 
Patiala, the Maler Kotla and Jind, and the Kashmir States, but 
are worked by the North-Western Railway, with which has 
also been amalgamated the Southern Punjab Railway. The 
management of the Kalka-Simla Railway was taken over by 
the rsorth-\^ estern Railway on January i, 1907. 

The railways in the Punjab may be classed under two heads, 
commercial and military. The commercial section of the 
North-V estern Railway cost on an average Rs. 1,32,000 per 
mile to construct, inclusive of the worked lines and the 
Amritsar-Pathankot Railway. The worked lines cost on an 
average Rs. 55,000 per mile to construct, and the Amritsar- 
Pathankot Railway Rs. 82,000 per mile. In 1904 the Punjab 
had one mile of rail to every 40 square miles of territory, d'he 
only Districts not yet traversed by a railway are Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Kangra, and Ho.'^hiarpur. The strategical value of 
the railway system lies chiefly in the facilities it offers for the 
transport of troops to the north-w'est frontier of India ; the 
commercial value lies mainly in the export of cotton, grain 
(especially wheat), and oilseeds to Karachi. Combined with 
the canals the raihvays have revolutionized economic conditions, 
the former inducing the production of wheat on a vast scale, 
and the latter placing it on the WTjrld s market. Further, their 
combined effect renders the Province, as a whole, secure from 
serious food-famines. In 1899-1900 the canal-irrigated tracts 
formed a granary wTence grain w'as distributed by the raihvays. 

I he railways aho tend to equalize prices in all parts of the 
Province and from year to year, but it may be doubted whether 
by themselves they have raised prices generally. It is, how- 
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ever, true that they are tending to erase local variations in 
speech, dress, manners, and customs, and to obliterate the few 
restrictions which the caste system in the Punjab imposes on 
the ordinary intercourse of daily life. 

The chief road is a continuation of the grand trunk road, Road 
which, starting at Calcutta, runs through Northern India to 
Delhi. Thence, in the Punjab, it thiough Karnal, 

Ambala, Ludhiana, Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore, Jheluni, 
Rawal[)indi, and Attock, where it enter's the NorthAW-st 
Frontier Province and ends at Peshawar, with a total length of 
58 7 miles, metalled and bridged throughout. The section 
from Karnal to Ludhiana was made in 1852, but that from 
Phillaur to the Beas was only completed in 1S60— i. PAom 
the Beas to Lahore the road was opened in 1853, and thence 
to Peshawar in 1863-4, It runs alongside the railway, and 
still continues to carry a certain amount of slow traffic. 

The other roads are mainly important as feeders to the railway 
system. On the north the chief routes are the Hindustan- 
Tibet road, which runs from the Shipki Pass on the frontier 
of the Chinese empire to the railway termini at Simla and 
Kalka : the Kangra Valley cart-road, which brings down tea 
and other hill products to Pathankot : the Dalhousie-Pathan- 
kot road ; and the Murree- Rawalpindi road, which now' forms 
the main route from Kashmir. All these, except the I ialhousie 
road, are metalled, and all are practicable for W'heeled traffic, 
except that part of the Tibet road which lies north of Simla. 

In the centre of the Province a metalled road runs in a loop 
from Lahore via Kasur and Ferozepore to Ludhiana, where 
it rejoins the grand trunk n^ad. The <aht‘r metalled road^ are 
merely short feeders of local impcatance » onnecting oiithing 
towms, such as Hoshiarpur and Kapurthala, with the railways. 

As fet tiers and for local traffic unmetalled roads suffice for the 
requirements of the people, and the construction of metalled 
roads has a('cordingly been of recent years subordinated to 
that of raihvays, at least in the plains. I'hus in i8So-r the 
Province contained 1,381 miles of metalled roads, and though 
in 1 900-1 the mileage had risen to 1,916, in 1903-4 it was 
only 2,054, compared wath 20,874 of unnu tailed roads. All 
roads, except 147 miles of strategic roads in Dera (Thazi Kh.an 
District, are maintained from Provincial or District fun<ls. 

Most of the important metalled roads are Provincial, while 
unmetalled roads are maintained by District boards, their 
metalled roads being often made over to the Public Works 
department for maintenance. The total annual ex])enditure 
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on land communications is about 4 lakhs for original works, 
and 10 to 12 lakhs for repairs. 

Vehicles. The chief means of transport of goods by road is the bullock- 
cart. This is a heavy substantial vehicle without springs or 
tires, and made by any village carpenter. It is drawn by 
a pair of bullocks at the rate of 2 miles an hour, and 10 to 
15 miles are reckoned a fair day’s journey. It will stand the 
roughest usage and the worst roads, and only in the hills and 
in the sandy tracts does its weight render its use impossible. 
In the sandy deserts bordering on the Bikaner desert, and in 
the Sind-Sagar Doab, including the Salt Range, the camel 
is the chief means of transport of merchandise, while in the 
Himalayas goods are carried on mules or by bearers. For 
passengers by road the light springless cart known as the ekka 
is the almost universal means of locomotion ; it will carry four 
to six passengers, and go at the average rate of 5 miles an 
hour. On metalled roads, the ‘tumtum,^ a vehicle with 
springs not unlike a dog-cart, is much in use. On the 
important cart-roads to the hills regular passenger services are 
maintained by means of a two-wheeled carriage called a 
‘ tonga,’ drawn by two ponies ; at every 4 miles there are 
stages at which ponies are changed, and journeys are per- 
formed at the rate of about 8 miles an hour. Regular services 
of bullock -carts are also maintained on these roads. 

Rivers. All the great rivers are navigable in the rains ; and the 
Indus and the lower reaches of the Jhelum, Chenab, and 
Sutlej are navigable throughout the year. Except on the 
Indus, timber is the most important article of commerce 
transported by this means. There is a considerable trade on 
the Indus with Sind. Navigation on all rivers is entirely by 
means of rude country craft, the Indus Steam Navigation 
Flotilla having ceased to exist some twenty years ago. The 
grand trunk road crosses the Ravi, Jhelum, and Indus by 
roadways attached to the railway bridges, and the Chenab 
by a footway ; and roadways cross the Sutlej between Lahore 
and Ferozepore, and the Chenab between Multan and 
Aluzaffargarh. There is a bridge of boats on the Ravi near 
Lahore ; and the Indus is crossed by bridges of boats at 
Khushalgarh, Dera Ismail Khan, and Dera Ghazi Khan, the 
latter two replaced by steam ferries in the summer. All the 
riverb are provided with ferries at frequent intervals, which 
are generally managed by the District boards. 

PostOffice. The Districts and States of the Punjab (except the States 
of Chamba, Jind, Nabha, and Patiala, which have their own 
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postal^ arrangements) form, together with the North-West 
Frontier Province and Kashmir, one postal circle under the 
Postmaster-General of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province. It is divided into seventeen postal divisions. The 
following table shows the advance in postal business in the 
Punjab during the two decades since 1880, giving also 
the figures for 1903-4. The figures exclude the North-West 
Frontier Province and also (for the most part) Kashmir. 



1880-1. 

i8qo-i 

1900 -I 

Number of post offices 




and letter-boxes . 

CO 

4 *. 

1,269 

4,900 

Number ofmilesof postal 

communication . 

8-397 

9.4?4 

^3oI2 

Total number of postal 
articles delivered : — 

Letters . 

16,990,413 

18,589,127 

26,935,983 * 

Postc.ards 

1,906,717 

12,632,567 

31.430,787 ' 

Packets , 

226,198 

^9L453 

3,159,862*; 

Newspapers 

1,778,007 

2,966,000 1 

3,284,1764 

Parcels , 

Value of stamps sold to 

199,764 

252,33^ ; 

423,098 i 

i 

the public . Rs. 

6.33.510+' 

1 

8,46,980+ 

14.63,578 

Value of money orders 

issued . . Rs. 1 

Total amount of savings 1 

66,30,053+ ' 

1,20,69,1 10+ 1 

2.42,07.579 

bank deposits . Rs. i 

... 

56,49,794 

1,09,11,336+ 


1903-4 


6,850 

I5>3i8 


18,33,466 

2,27.01,27s 

■9.79,023 


^ Including unregistered newspapers. + Registered as newspapers in the Post Office. 
J Including Kashmir. 


These figures include both the imperial and the local or 
District post. The latter system was a substitute for the posts 
which landowners were in early days bound to maintain for the 
conveyance of official correspondence in each District. As the 
District came under settlement, this personal obligation was 
replaced by a cess levied on the land revenue, and eventually 
in 1883 the cess was merged in and became part of the 
local rate. The expenditure on the District post averaged 
Rs. 1,50,274 during the five years ending 1902-3, and amounted 
in 1903-4 to Rs. 1,42,253. In 1906 the cess was abolished, 
and the system was amalgamated with the imperial post. The 
value of the money orders paid during the year 1903-4 
amounted to 329 lakh.s, or nearly 102 lakhs more than the 
value of those issued. 

The Punjab contains two main tracts which are not .secure Famine, 
against drought; one in the south-east comprising most of the 
plains Districts of the Delhi Divi.sion and that of Fero^epore ; visited, 
the other, the Districts of Gujrat, Jhelum, and Rawalpindi 
in the north-west. The north-west of Gurdaspur and the 
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Sharakpur and Ajnala tahsils On Lahore and Amritsar I^is- 
tricts respectively) are also insecure. But hitherto famines 
have been fre(}uent and severe only in the south-eastern tract, 
of which Hisbar is the centre. This area lies on the edge of 
the sphere of influence of the south-eastern monsoon, and any 
deflexion of its currents leaves it almobt rainless; but the 
Western Jumna and Sirhind Canals, cbjiecially the former, have 
greatly circumscribed the area liable to famine. In the north- 
west the rainfall, though liable to fail, is much less capricious 
than in the south-east, and here scarcity has never deepened 
into serious famine. Well-irrigation in the insecure tracts is 
largely impossible or unprofitable, owing to the depth of the 
water below the surface. 

Generally speaking, the autumn crops used to provide the 
agricultuial pojiulation in the Punjab with their staple food 
and most of the fijdder for the cattle, the spring cr()ps only 
being grown for profit. To a great extent this still hoUL good, 
especially as regards fodder : but of late years the area under 
spring crops has greatly increased, and now, even in the inse- 
cure tiacts, it almost equals that under autumn crops. The 
loss of a single harvest, or even of both the annual harvests, 
dues not in itself necessitate measures of relief. Such measures 
are required only after a succession of lean years, and thus the 
point when failure of the monseion spells famine can, as a rule, 
be accurately gauged, l^esidcs a rise in pri^’cs, not always a very 
trustworthy sign, indications of the necessity for measures of 
reliet are usually afforded by the cfmtraction of [private charity 
and credit, activity in the grain trade, increase in crime, and 
aimless wandering in search of employment or food. 

History ot The first farnine in the Punjab of wduch any information 
famines. exists occurred in 1783-4 (Samvat 1S40), and is p(4:>ulariy 
called the chaTisa kdl^ or ‘ famine of the year 40.’ ft affected 
the whole country from the Sutlej to Allahabad, and was acute 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Hariana was desolated and 
the people perished or emigrated. The mortality must have 
been great, and few villages now existing in this area boast 
a history anterior to the famine. Famine again occurred in 
1860-1, 1868-9, ^^77-8, 1896-7, and in 
1899-1900. In 1833-4 the conditions were those of severe 
scarcity rather than of famine ; and though there was suffering 
in Hissar and Rohtak Districts and the Fazilka fa/isi/, no 
relief, beyond large suspensions of revenue, was given. The 
scarcity was, however, the precursor of serious famine in 
1837-8, when the tract between Allahabad and Delhi was most 
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seriously affected, but Hissar, Rohtak, and Fazilka also 
suffered. Relief works were opened for the able-bodied, but 
the relief of the infirm and helpless was left to private charity. 

The main features of this famine were the prevalence of aim- 
less wandering and the extraordinary amount of violent crime. 

The famine of 1 860-1 affected only the Districts between 1S60- r. 
the Jumna and the Sutlej, and was the result partly of the 
Mutiny, and partly of deficient rainfall in the two preceding 
years, followed by a failure of the monsoon in i860. The 
principles adopted in 1833-4 were again followed. Gratuitous 
relief was given mainly in the form of cooked food. 

Practically the same tract was again affected in 1868-9, but 1868-9. 
the great influx of famine-stricken immigrants from Rajputana 
exhausted the resources of private charity. The principle that 
it was the duty of the people to relieve the infirm and weak 
had to be abandoned, and Government acknowledged its 
liability to supplement charitable aid. Large works under 
professional control and minor works under civil officers were 
also utilized for affording relief. The excess mortality in the 
two Provinces was estimated at 1,200,000. About 3 lakhs of 
revenue was remitted in the Punjab. 

The great famine of 1877-8 hardly reached this Province, 1S77-8- 
in which only scarcity existed. Fazilka and the Districts of 
the Delhi Division, which were not protected by irrigation, 
suffered most. 

After 1878, in spite of occasional short harvests, the Punjab 1896-1900. 
had a respite from actual scarcity till 1896-7. In 1895 the 
monsoon ceased early in August, and a poor autumn harvest 
was followed by a deficient spring crop in i8g6. In the latmr 
year failure of the monsoon caused widespread .'scarcity in the 
Punjab, as in other parts of India. The whole of the Delhi 
Division, except Simla, and parts of the Lahore and Rawal- 
pindi r)ivisions w^ere affected. A total of 2 2-| million day- 
units were relieved, of whom half were in His^ar. Relief cost 
22^ lakhs, 22 lakhs of land rev'enue was suspended, and at 
the close of the famine ii-| lakhs w'as advanced for the 
purchase of seed and cattle. Alter one good year the nujnsoun 
failed again in 189S and 1S99, and famine supervened in the 
same tracts. The scarcity of fodder caused immense mortality 
among cattle, and the distress among the people w^as intense. 

Relief was afforded to 52 million day-units at a cost of 48 lakhs. 

In addition, 44 lakhs of land revenue was buspended, and 
19 lakhs granted for the purchase of seed and cattle soon 
as favourable rain fell in the autumn of 1900. 1 he Charitable 
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Relief Fund also allotted 12 lakhs to the Punjab. Hissar was 
again the most deeply affected tract, accounting for two-thirds 
of the numbers relieved. 

Of recent years the immediate effects of scarcity on the 
population of the Province have been practically negligible. 
The famine of 1899-1900, the most severe since annexation, 
affected the health of the people, so that many were unable to 
withstand disease which under more favourable circumstances 
might not have proved fatal. It might have been anticipated 
that the two famines of the decade 1891-1900 would have 
appreciably affected the population in Hissar and Rohtak 
Districts, but the Census of 1901 showed an increase of 5,711 
since 1891 in the former, and an increase of nearly roper cent, 
in the latter. Generally speaking, as regards mortality, the 
after-effects of famine are almost more potent than famine 
itself. Practically no deaths from actual starvation were 
recorded in the Punjab in the recent famines. During famine 
cholera is most to be feared ; but when famine ceases, after a 
plentiful monsoon, malaria, acting on a people whose vitality 
has been reduced by privation, claims a long tale of victims. 
At such seasons the mortality is naturally greatest among the 
very old and the v'ery young. This is shown by the fact that, at 
the recent Census, Hissar returned only 999 children under five in 
every r 0,000 of its population, as compared with the Provincial 
ratio of r.340. This paucity of children, however, is to some 
extent due to a diminished birth-rate. The famine of 1899— 
1900 lasted exactly thirteen months from September, 1899. 
Up to December the birth-rate was fairly normal, but after that 
month it rapidly declined until the close of the famine. In 
July, 1900, it was only 22*3 per mille, as compared with 40-5, 
the annual average for the month in the five years 1891-5. 
On the other hand, the re-establishment of normal conditions, 
after famine, is followed by an abnormally high birth-rate. 
Thus, in Hissar, famine ended in August, 1897. Up to July, 
1898, the birth-rate remained low ; but it then rose rapidly 
and remained well above the average until September, 1899, 
the highest figures occurring in October and November, 1898, 
when the> reached 81.7 and 76-7 per mille, as compared with 
57 and 50-8 respectively, the averages for those two months 
in 1891-5. 

Whether it will ever be possible to render the Punjab free 
from liability to famine is a difficult question at present to 
answer. The two great remedies are the extension of railways 
and irrigation. As to the former, from the point of view of 
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famine protection, the Province is as a whole well off, and 
further schemes are in hand for facilitating distribution of the 
immense surplus stocks produced in the large canal colonics. 
As to the latter, much has been done and much more is in 
contemplation. The Chenab and Jhelum Canals, by rendering 
cultivable vast areas of waste, have been of incalculable help 
in reducing the pressure on the soil in the most thickly popu- 
lated Districts, and in increasing the producti\e power of 
the Province ; but, until the insecure tracts themselves are 
rendered safe by the extension to them of irrigation, scarcity 
and famine must be apprehended. The new Upper Jhelum, 
Upper Chenab, and Lower Bari Doab Canals have been 
described above (p. 67). 

On the annexation of the Punjab in March, 1S49, a Board 
of Administration was constituted for its government. The 
Board was abolished in Februar}^ 11^53, its powers and 
functions being vested in a Chief Commissioner, assisted by 
a Judicial and a Financial Commissioner. After the tran^-for 
of the Delhi territory from the North-Western (now the 
United) Provinces, the Punjab and its dependencies \vere 
formed into a Lieutenant-Governorship, Sir John Lawrence, 
then Chief Commissioner, being appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
on January i, 1859. In this office he was succeeded by Sir 
Robert Montgomery (1859), Sir Donald McLeod (1S65), Sir 
Henry Durand (1870), Sir Henry Davies (1871), Sir Robert 
Egerton (1877), Sir Charles Aitchison (1882), Sir James 
Lyall (1887), Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick (1S92), Sir Mackworth 
Young {1897), Sir Charles Rivaz (1902), and Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson (1907). 

In 1866 the Judicial Commissioner was replaced by ( 'hief 
Court. A Settlement Commissi< aier was shortly afterwanL 
appointed to super\i^e the land revenue settlement^, but 
this office was abolished in 1SS4, and a Second Financial ( 'om- 
missioner appointed. In 1897, however, the (jIcI arrangement 
was reverted to, a Settlement Commissioner replacing the 
Second l*'inancial (/ommi'^sioner. 

The direct administrative functions Governnient are {ler- 
formed by the f.ieutenunt-Governor through the medium (if 
a Secretariat, which ('omprises a chief secretary, a secretary, 
and two under-SLcretaries. 'Phese are usually members of the 
Indian ( 'ivil Service. The following: are the principal heads 
of (U'pariments : the Financial Commissioner, the Ins[!Cet(.r- 
General of Polii'e, the I)ire('tor ( 4 * Public Instruction, th*' 
In^p' < toi-Gtn- ral of Prisons, the Inspector-General of ("'oil 
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Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the Conservator of 
Forests, the Accountant-General, and the rostmahtcr-General. 
The last two represent Imperial departments under the Gov- 
ernment of India. The heads of the two branches (Irrigation, 
and Roads and Buildings) of the Public Works department are 
also ex-officio secretaries to Government, and the heads of the 
Police and Educational departments are similarly under- 
secretaries in their respective departments. The Financial 
Commissioner, who has a senior, a junior, and an assistant 
secretary, controls the Settlement Commissioner, the Com- 
missioner of Excise (also Superintendent of Stamps), the 
Director of Agriculture, the Director of Land Records (also 
Inspector-General of Registration), and the Conservator of 
Forests. He is also the Court of Wards for the Province. 

'Die civil administration is carried on by the Punjab Com- 
niissani, a body of officers now recruited exclusively from the 
Indian Civil Service, though prior to the constitution of the 
North-West Frontier Province one-fourth of the cadre was 
drawn from the Indian Staff Corps. The Commission is 
supplemented by the Provincial Civil Service, which is recruited 
in the Province either by nomination, or by examination, or by 
a combination of the two, and is almost entirely of Punjabi 
origin. With a few exceptions, the higher appointments in 
the administration are held exclusively by members of the 
Punjab Commission, while members of the Provincial service, 
who are graded as Extra or as Extra Judicial Assistant Com- 
missioners, perform the functions of District judges, magistrates, 
and revenue officials. The minor posts in the administration 
are held by the Subordinate services, which are recruited 
entirely from natives of the Province. 

Admiiiii- The territories under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor 
dhision? consist of 29 Districts, grouped into 5 Divisions, and 43 
Native States. Each District is in charge of a Deputy-Com- 
missioner, who is subordinate to the Commi.ssioner in charge 
(){ the Division. A District is divided into sub-collectorates 
called tahsl/s, varying in number as a rule from three to seven, 
each under a tahsilddr with a naib (deputy)-/a/^57/^J/'. Of the 
29 Districts Kangra, with an area of 9,978 square miles, is 
the largest, and Simla, in area less than the county of London, 
the smallest. The average District corresponds in size with one 
of the larger English counties. In population Lahore, with 
1,162,109, is the large^t, and Simla, with 40,351, again the 
smallest District. 'Fhe average populati{)n of a District is 
70 r, 046. Particulars regarding each I)i\ision, District, and 
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State will be found in the table on pp, 152-3. For purposes 
of criminal, civil, and revenue jurisdiction, the District is the 
unit of administration. The Deputy-Commissioner (as the 
officer in charge of a District is designated, the Punjab being 
a non-Regulation Province) is Collector, with judicial powers 
in revenue suits, and also District Magistrate, being usually 
invested as such with power to try all offences not punishable 
with death. The District staff includes a District Judge, whose 
work is almost entirely civil, though he is also ordinarily 
invested with magisterial powers, which he exercises in subor- 
dination to the District ^Magistrate. It also includes from 
three to seven Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, with 
criminal, civil, and revenue powers, of whom one is in charge 
of the treasury. It further includes one or more Munsifs or 
civil judges. The tahsilddrs are invested with revenue, 
criminal, and civil powers, and their assistants, the naib- 
tahsilddrs^ with revenue and criminal powers. In ten Districts 
there are subdivisions, each consisting of one or two outlying 
iahsils^ in charge of an Assistant {)r Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, who resides at the head-quarters of his jurisdiction. 
Lahore city also forms a subdivision, and subdivi^ional officers 
are posted to the hill stations of Murree and Dalhousie during 
the hot season. As a rule, however, there is no intermediate 
link between the District and the tahsil. In two tahsiis a sub- 
tahstl exists in charge of a 7 iaib-iahsilddr. The tahslldar has 
under him from two to five field kdntiiigos^ each of whom super- 
vises twenty to thirty pattvdris or revenue accountants, in charge 
of the revenue records of a group of village^^. Each village has 
one or more headmen, who collect the revenue, and chaukidars 
or watchmen. In mo^t Districts the villages are grouped into 
circles or zails^ eath under a non -official {zaiidar) of local 
influence, whose duty it is to render general assistance to all 
Government (officials. Commissioners of Divisions now 
exercise judicial {lowers only in revenue a{)peals, their civil and 
criminal jurisdicti(;n having been transferred to the Di\isional 
and Sessions Judges. 

The Native States under the control (^f the Jaeutenant- Xati\e 
Governor of the Iffinjab are 43 in number, comprising an area 
of 36,532 square miles, and a population in 1901 of 4,424,398 
j;ersons, as shown in the table on pp. 152-3, with a total 
revenue of 155 lakhs. Kashmir, formerly included among the 
Punjab States, was placed under the direct {lolitival control of 
the Government of India in 1S77. Of the 43 States, the three 
rhulkian Stales (Patuiia, Jlnd, and Nabha) and Paliawalpur 
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are in charge of a Political Agent under the direct control of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab : Chamba is under the 
Commissioner of Lahore : Kapurthala, Faridkot, JMaler Kotla, 
Mandr, and Suket are under the Commissioner of Jullundur ; 
Sirmfir, KaPia, Dujana, Pataudi, and Loharu are under the 
Commissioner of Delhi ; and the 28 Simla States are under 
the control of the Deputy-Commissioner of Simla, as ex-officio 
Superintendent, Simla Hill States. 

The relations of the British Government with Bahawalpur 
are regulated by treaty ; those with the other States by sanads 
or charters from the Governor-General. The States of Patiala, 
Bahawalpur, Jfnd, Xabha, Kapurthala, Sirmur, Faridkot, and 
Maler Kotla maintain Imperial Service troops. The other 
States and aLo Kapurthala pay a money tribute, amounting in 
1903-4 to a total of Rs. 2,66,434. The States of Patiala, Jind, 
and Xabha are ruled by members of the Phulkian family : and 
should there be a failure of direct heirs in any of them, the 
sanads provide for the selection of a collateral as successor by 
the chiefs of the other two States. A nazarana or relief is 
payable to the British Gov'ernment by the collateral who 
succeeds. The Phulkian chiefs, and also the Raja of Faridkot, 
are bound by sanad to execute justice and to promote the 
welfare of their people ; to prevent satl^ slavery, and female 
infanticide j to co-operate with the Briti'^h Government 
against an enemy, and to furnish supplies to troops ; and to 
grant, free of expense, land required for railways and imperial 
line^ of road. On the other hand, the British Government 
ha^ guaranteed them full and unreserved possession of their 
territories. They, with Bahawalpur and Kapurthala, differ 
from the remaining feudatories in the fact that they possess 
power to inflict capital punishment upon their subjects. Tiie 
treaties with Bahawalpur define the supreme position of the 
British Government, and bind the Xawab to act in accordance 
with its wishes, while in turn the British Government engages 
to protect the State. Sanads of varying import are also 
po^ssessed by the minor feudatories. 

Of the chieL, those of Bahawalpur, Maler Kotla, Pataudi, 
Loharu, and Dujana are Muhammadans : those of Patiala, 
Jind, Xabha, Kapurthala, Faridkot, and Kalsia are Sikhs; and 
the re.'it are Hindus. Of the Muhammadan chieL, the Xawab 
of Baliawalpur i^ head of tlie Daudputra tribe, being a de- 
scendant of BahJwal Khan, who acquired independence during 
the collapse of tlie Sadozai dynasty of Afghanistan early in the 
nineteenth centur}. The Xawab of Maler Kotla is a member 
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of an Afghan family which came from Kabul about the time 
of the rise of the Mughal empire ; his ancestors held offices of 
importance under the Delhi kings and became independent as 
the Mughal dynasty sank into decay. The chiefs of Pataudi 
and Dujana are descended from Afghan adventurers, and the 
Nawab of Loharu from a Mughal soldier of fortune, upon whom 
estates were conferred by the British G<;vernment as a reward 
for services rendered to Lord Lake in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

With one exception (Kajjurthala), the bikh belong Race, 

to the Jat race. Chaudhri Phul, the ancestor of the Phfilkian 
houses (Patiala, Jind, and Nabha), died in 1652. His descen- 
dants took advantage of the break-up of the Mughal empire in 
the eighteenth century, and of the confusion which attended 
the successive Persian, Afghan, and Maratha invasions of 
Delhi, to establish themselves, at the head of marauding bands 
of Sikh horsemen, in the Mughal province of Sirhind, and 
eventually rose to be independent chiefs. The Kaja of Kapur- 
thala claims Rajput origin, and his ancestor, Ja^sa Singh, took 
rank among the Sikh Sardars ab(jut 1750. ddie founder of 
the Faridkot family, a Barar Jat by tribe, rose to prominence 
in the service of the emperor Babar. Jodh Singh founded 
the Kalsia State about the same time. The remaining chief>, 
whose territories lie among the Outer Himalayan hill ranges, 
are principally of Rajput descent, claiming a very ancient 
lineage. 

The rulers of Patiala, Faridkot, Jubbal, Baghal, Kanethi, ChieN whu 
Mailog, Kunihar, Bija, Madhan, Dhadi, Tharoch, and Kuthar niinors. 
were minors in 1906 b "bhe chicL of Maler Kotia and Kum- 
harsain are of un-:>ound mind, the Raja of Bashahr l'^ of weak 
intellect, and the Raja of Hikl'^pur wa^ in 1903-4 temporarily 
deprived of his p<^>^^ers as a ruling chief for mi^fsaiduct. The* 

State of Jkitiala is administered by a council of regency, com- 
posed of a president and two members. An English guardian 
and tutor supervises the education of the Mahrnaja. The 
administration of Faridkot is conducted i>y a couiK'il, presided 
over by an Extra Assistant Commissioner de[)utc<.l b) (l<j\ern- 
nient, and Maler Kotia is administered by tlie heir-apparent. 

In Bija, Kunihar, Mailog, and Madhiln the administration is 
('arried on by councils of State officials, m Dhadi it is in the 
hands of a relative of the ehit f, and m Tharoch in those of 
the Zihizzr, Bilaspur, Jubbal, Ba'^hahr, Kumharsain, and 

' The N'awTtb of }!rthawal['nr dici’ at -cn in Fehrunr), 19c 7, w ale rttr.ni- 
ir.g irorn i i^rirnage to Me^ca. He leases a son two \earf <>. 
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Kanethi are administered by native officiaK of the British 
service deputed by Government. In Baghal the council con- 
sists of a brother of the late chief and an official deputed 
by Government, while in Kuthar the manager i', a member 
of the ruling family of Suket. 

Legislation By the Punjab Laws Act of 1872 custom govern.-, all 
Ciistoman* questions regarding succession, betrothal, marriage, divorce, 
law. ' the separate property of women, dower, wills, gifts, partitions, 
family relations such as adoption and guardianship, and 
religious usages or institutions, provided that the custom 
be not contrar)’ to justice, equity, or good conscience. On 
these subjects the Muhammadan or Hindu law is applied 
only in the absence of custom. 

A Legislative Council was created for the Punjab in iMay, 

1 89 7, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor and not more 
than nine members nominated by him, of whom five were 
non-officials in 1904. The members do not as yet possess 
the rights of interpellation and of discussing the Provincial 
budget, which have been granted to the Councils of the 
older Provinces. The following are the chief legislative 
measures specially affecting the Punjab which have been 
passed since 18S0; — 


A< ts of tic GGZ't.yno'i'-iit'UcraI in - Lt\is!ative , Council 
Punjab University Act, XIX of iSSj. 

The District boards Act, XX of 1SS3. 

The Punjab Municipal A^t, XIII of iS'^4 and XX of iSyo. 

The Punjab Court. Act, XVIII of 1884 (a. amended by Acts XIII ot 
1SS8, XIX of 1S95, and XXV of 1^99). 

The Punjab Tenancy and Land Revenue Acts, XVI and XVII of 1889 
Government Tenants Punjab Act, III of 1893. 

The Punjab Land Alienation Act, XIII of 1900. 

Regulations of the Goz'cniof-Ceneral in ' EAeciitiVs^) Ccitn-AL 

The Frontier Cnme^ Regulations, IV of 188;, IV of 1SS9, and III ot 
1901. 

The Frontier Munierous Outrages Regulation, IV of 1901. 

Ads of the Punjab Legis lathe Council 
The Punjab General Clauses Act, I of 189S. 

The Punjab Riverain Boundaries Act, I of 1899. 

The Punjab Land Preservation {^Chos\ Act, II of 190c. 

The Punjab Descent of Act. IV of 1900. 

Tile Sind-Sagar Doab Colon i/ation Act, I of 1932. 

Tile Punjili 8tcam Boilers and Prime Movers Act, 11 of 1902 
The Punjab Military Transport Animals Act, I of 1933. 

The ]‘un,af' Court -f Wards Act, II of 1903. 

The Punjab rrc-emplion Act, II of 1905. 

The Punja-' Minor f anaU Act, III of I90; 
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The supreme civil and criminal court is the Chief Court, Supreme 
which consists of five Judges, of whom one at least must, ^^urt. 
under section 4 of the Punjab Courts Act, XVIII of 1884, 
be a barrister of not less than five years’ standing. The 
Court has from time to time been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of temporary Additional Judges, who numbered four 
in 1906. Of the five permanent judges, three are members 
of the Indian Civil Service, one is an English barrister, and 
one an Indian pleader. 

Subordinate to the Chief Court are the Divisional and Subordimu 
Sessions Judges, each exercising civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions division comprising one or more 
Districts. As Divisional Judges, these officers try most of 
the appeals in civil suits from the courts of first instance. 

As Sessions Judges, they try sessions cases, with the aid of 
assessors, and hear ( riminal appeals. Thus the Divibional 
and S ess ion'. Judges in the Punjab fulfil the functic’uis of 
District and Sessions Judges in the Regulation Provinces. 

A[)peals in minor civil suits from the Munsifs’ courts are heard 
bv the District Judge, whose court is also the principal court 
of original jurisdiction in the District. The DiMsional and 
Sessions Courts are established under Act XVIII of 18S4, 
which also prrivides for the appointment of Subordinate Judges 
(exercising unlimited civil jurisdiction) and Munsifs. The 
latter are of three grades, the jurisdiction of a first-grade 
Munsif being limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in 
value. There are Small Cause Courts at Lahore, Amritsar, 

Delhi, and Simla, and many Munsifs are invested with the 
powers of such courts under Act IX of 1S87. 

Relatively to the [)opulation, the Punjab is the most litigious Civil 
Province m In<lia. In 1901 the number of suits imstituted 
was rr-4 per i.oco of the [lOpulation, the next highest figure 
being 9 -6 in Pom bay. I.)uring the last few years, however, 
the annual number of suits has declined c( iiisidcrably, from 
227,284 in 1900 to 15^,354 in 1905. In the year 1904-5 
alone there was a (Iti'line of no le^'^ than 26 pLi* cent,, due 
mainly to an amendment in the law which extLiuKd the period 
of limitation in suits for the re'eo\ery of money lent from three 
to six years. The Punjab Alienation of Land Ai t of 1900 
has also had a ('onsiclerable effei't in checking litigati<ai 
bePveen money-leneiers and agriculturists. Suits of this class 
show a falling'Oft' of nearly 42 per cent, in the five years 
(190T-5) during wducli the Act has been in fori e, d Iv 
(■iie''tion of codifying the cu-tomary Lov has e>f late >ears 
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attracted srjine attention. An attempt has been made to 
Codify the custom as to pre-emption in the Pre-emption 
Act II of 1905, but it is not possible to say at pre>ent what 
the ultimate effect of that Act will be. L)uring its first year 
it stimulated litigation to some extent. 

I'he District Magistrate is ordinarily (and additional Dis- 
trict and bubdivisional magistrates and other full-powered 
magistrates are occasionally) invested with power to try all 
offences not punishable with death, and to inflict sentences 
up to seven years’ imprisonment. Further, in the frontier 
District of Dera Ghazi Khan and in Mianwali an offender 
may be tried by a council of elders under the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation, and in accordance with its finding the Deputy- 
Commissioner may [lass any sentence of imprisonment not 
exceeding fourteen years : but sentences exceeding seven years 
re(juire the confirmation of tlie {.'ommi^sioner, who has also 
a revisional jurisdiction in all cases. 

The litigious spirit of the people is illustrated by their 
readiness to drag their petty disputes Into the criminal courts. 
About one-third of the charges preferred are ultimately found 
to be false. In a normal year the number of true cases is 
about 5 per 1,000 of the {lopulation, but this figure naturally 
fluctuates from year to year. seas(jn of agricultural depres- 
don will cause an increase in crime against proj^erty and a 
decline in the number of petty assault cases, the prosecution 
of which ih a luxury reserved fiw times of prosperity. The 
commonest form of crime is cattle-lifting, which is rife in the 
South-Western Punjab and in tho^e Districts of the Eastern 
Punjab which border on the United Pre^vinces and Rajputana. 
Crimes of violence, generally arising out of (quarrels connected 
with women or land, are commonest among the Jat Sikhs 
of the Central Punjab and the Musalman cultivators of the 
northern Districts. Offences relating to marriage have in- 
creased during the last five years, probably owing to the 
ravages of plague, which has caused a proportionately higher 
mortality among females than among males, and has thus 
enhanced the value of the surviving women. The same cause 
has led to an increase in civil suits relating to women. In 
an average year about 250,000 persons are brought to trial, 
about 27 per cent, being convicted. 

All sentences imposed by magistrates of the second and 
third clashes arc appealable to the District ^lagistrate ; and in 
1904, out of 28,564 persons sentenc'ed by them, 34 per cent, 
appealed and 36 per cent, of the^e appeals were successful. 
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Sentences imposed by District Magistrates and magistrates of 
the first class are, as a rule, appealable to a Sessions Judge; 
and in 1904, out of 21,336 persons sentenced by those courts, 

32 per cent, appealed, and of these appeals 37 per cent, were 
successful. Sentences imposed by Courts of Sessions, and 
those exceeding four years passed by J )istrict Magistrates, are 
appealable to the Chief Court; and in 1904, out of 1,799 
persons so sentenced, 61 per cent, appealed, with success in 
28 per cent, of the appeals. 

Of the 6,618 civil appeals filed in the courts of District Civil 
Judges in 1904, 38 per cent., and of the 9,591 filed in the 
Divisional Courts, 26 per cent, were successful ; but of the 
2,374 filed in the Chief Court, only 9 per cent, succeeded. 

The revenue courts established under the Punjab Tenancy Kevenue 
Act are those of the Financial Commi^sioner, Collector 
(Deputy-Commissioner), and Assistant Collectors of the fir^t 
grade (Assistant or Extra A'-sistant (.'ommisbioneos), and 
Assistant Collectors, second grade [tahstlda^'s and naiodahsil- 
dC.rs). These courts decide all suits regarding tenant rights, 
rents, and divers cognate matters, in which the civil courts 
have no jurisdiction. Appeals from Assistant Collectors ordi- 
narily lie to the Collector, from him to the (Mmmissioner, 
and from the Commissioner to the Financial Commissioner, 
with certain limitations. 

The Registration Act was extended to the Punjab in 1868. Registra- 
All Deputy-Commissioners are ex-officio registrars and all iahstl- 
ddrs are sub-registrars under the .Vet, but most of the registra- 
tions are performed by non-official sub-regi^trar>, remunerated 
by a percentage of the fees. General control over them is 
exercised b) the Inspector-General of Registration. The 
figures behav are for the (tld broMiice up to k^cc-t : thos^ for 
1904 are for the ]‘ro\ince as now ( onstituted. 
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Under Sikh rule revenue was realized from all known s<Hirces Funncc. 
of taxation, direct and indiret t. Land, houses, persons, manu- 
f.K'tures, imports and exports, alike contriisuted to the income 
<.f the KhaKa under Ranjit >ingh, 'bhe outlying provinces, in 
wha.h revenue cr*uld be Ie\ied only by a military lone, 
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farmed out to men of wealth and intluence, who exercised 
powers of life and death without interference from the court 
of Lahore, so loni; as their remittances to the royal treasury 
were regularly made. The revenue from districts nearer Lahore 
and uK.tre completely under control was collected by local tax- 
gatherers, called kardars^ whose more important proceedings 
were liable to re^iew by the ministers of the Maharaja. The 
salt revenue was realized by a sale of the monopoly. 

Lender this system the country was, on the whole, wonder- 
fully prosperous. Every Jat village sent recruits to the Sikh 
army, who remitted their savings to their homes ; and man) 
a heavily assessed village thus paid half its land revenue from 
it^ military pay. Money circulated freely, manufactures and 
commodities were in brisk demand, and commerce flourished 
despite the burden of taxation. From land revenue Ranjit 
Singh raised 165 lakhs, partly in cash and jiartly, or mostly, in 
kind. From excise he realized 2 lakhs. In the Province 
generally the dual system of realizing the land revenue 
remained in force till 1847, and to a much later period in the 
\ative States and great During the regency, however, 

from 1S45 T849, summary revenue settlements were made ; 

and on annexation the assessments thereby imposed were 
maintained as a temporary measure, {Quinquennial settlements 
being made in tracts which had iv^t been assessed. The 
customs and excise .systems weie also reformed, and in the 
year after annexation coin of British mintage replaced the (fld 
currency, 50 lakhs of which were withdraNMi from circulatif>n. 
The estimated revenue for 1849-50 was as follows : land 
revenue (including grazing tax, income from forests, gold-wash- 
ing, iron mines, and rents of lands), 152 lakhs ; excise (on salt, 
iKQUors, and drugs), including stamps and canal water rate, 
26 lakhs ; tribute, 5 lakhs ; post office, 3^ lakhs : and miscel- 
laneous receipts, 3-|- lakhs — a total of 190 lakh^. After the 
Mutiny of 1857 the Delhi and Hissar Division.s were added to 
the Punjab, increasing its revenue by 66*2 lakhs. 

All items of revenue other than tho.se derived from purely 
local .source.s, such as District and municipal funds, fall into 
one or other of two classes. The\ may be treated as Pro- 
vincial, in \\hich case they are at the disposal of the L{)cal 
Go\ eminent, or as Imperial, in which case a [)ortion returns 
into the Pro\ince in the form of })ayments, the balance being 
absorbed into tin* Imperial exchequer (see cha[)ter on Finance, 
Vol. I\', ch. vi), bincc 1871 the financial relations of the I^ocal 
and Supreme Governments haw bexm regulated by periodical 
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settlements. This arrangement consists in the assignment for 
Provincial uses of the entire income under certain heads of 
revenue and a fixed proportion of income under others, termed 
‘ shared heads.’ 

Under the first Provincial settlement the total receipts rose 1877-^2. 
from 284*44 lakhs (Provincial share 51*39) to 335*01 lakhs in 
1882 (Provincial share 80*25), owing to the rapid growth of 
stamps and excise revenue. In the same period expenditure 
rose from 179*14 to 216*06 lakhs (the Provincial share rising 
from r 16*57 to 133*85 lakhs), owing to the development of the 
departments transferred to Provincial control. The Provincial 
income and expenditure during the quinquennium averaged 
65*13 and 129*31 lakhs respectively, compared with 49*22 
and 120*11 lakhs estimated in the contract. The Provincial 1SS2-7, 
balance was 29*63 lakhs in 1882. Under the second settle- 
ment Provincial received 40*7193 per cent, of the land revenue, 
and was made liable for the same proportion of the cost of 
settlement and survey operations, and refunds of land revenue. 

Half the receipts and expenditure under forests became Pro- 
vincial, and the same division was made of stamps, excise, and 
registration, formerly wholly Provincial, while half the licence 
tax collections also became Provincial. On the other hand, the 
pay of Civil Surgeons and other charge:^ devolved on Provincial. 

Under this settlement the receipts rose from 344*37 to 
351*54 lakhs (Provincial from 140*35 to 150*68 lakhs), while 
expenditure fell from 237*03 to 218*12 lakhs, but the Provincial 
share of this rose from 146*36 to 155*77 lakhs. The Provincial 
income and expenditure averaged 146*84 and 152-9S lakhs 
respectively, as compared with the estimate^ of 144*90 and 
144*94 lakhs, leaving the balance .11 17*36 lakhs, or 7*36 more 
than the minimum reserve prc'^crihed in 1887. The settlement 
wa^ renewed on the same term^ for thi third quinquennium, 
during which the income rose from 361*03 to 414*50 lakhs 
(Provincial from 151*93 trj 168*30 lakh:>), and the expen- 
diture from 224*53 to 345*19 lakhs (Provincial from 153*04 
to 175*17 lakhs). 'The Pro\in< ial income and expenditure- 
averaged i6o*66 and 162*05 lakh^ respectiveU , compared 
with the estimates of 144*90 and r44*94 lakhs, while the Pro- 
\incial balance ro-^e to 27-71 laklis, d'he of (-ertain 

measures, of whi<'h the most inqiortant was the rec^rgani/ation 
of the Punjab ('ommission at a ro^t of 2*27 lakhs a year, 
wa^ met by assignments from Inqx rial. 

Under the fourth settlement the Provincial diares were fixed 
as follow^ : land revenue 25, stamps 75, and exci^'C 25 per 
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cent. Half the income tax, hitherto wholly Imperial, also 
l;ecame Provincial. 'I'he income ro.'^e from 421-92 to 473-10 
lakhs (Provincial from 134-91 to 142-27 lakhs), chiefly under 
land revenue (9-43 lakhs), stamps (2-88), excise (i-S6), income 
tax (c'So), registraticm (0-95), and irrigation (2-20), to take the 
annual averages. Expenditure increased from 248-22 to 
284-20 lakhs (Provincial from 180-39 i^5*34 lakhs), owing 

to larger outlay on public works, maintenance of canals, salaries 
and expenditure of civil and political departments, and famine 
relief. Survey and settlement charges, hitherto shared, became 
Provincial, raising the t(;tal of expenditure. The Provincial 
income and expenditure averaged 139-49 and 179*41 lakhs 
respectively, as compared with the contract figures of 132-19 
and 167-24 lakhs; but the settlement affected the finances of 
the Province adversely, and the quinquennium closed with a 
balance of 5-23 lakhs, or hardly more than half the prescribed 
minimum. 

1897-1905. The fifth settlement made in 1897 was afterwards extended 
to 1904-5. It was modified in details in consequence of the 
separation of the North-West Frontier Province in 1901, but 
the general terms remained unaltered. Famine (which com- 
menced in November, 1896) and plague (which broke out early 
in 1 89 7) led to diminished receipts and larger outlay, resulting 
in a complete collapse of the Provincial finances, which had to 
be -upported by special grants from Imperial funds. Famine 
co'^t 54-70 and plague 6-5 S lakhs during the quinciuennium 
1S97-1901. Ivlianwali District was created, and the Chenab 
and Jhelum Colonies extended. In 1902-3 arrears of land 
revenue, aggregating 39-30 lakhs, were remitted, and loans to 
agriculturists, amounting to 9-06 lakhs, were written off in that 
and the following year. In 1902-3 the Imperial Government 
Contributed 3-80 lakhs for extensive measures against plague, 
over and above the ordinary plague expenditure from Provincial 
funds. In that year the income was 519*36 lakhs, and the 
^expenditure 299-65 lakhs (Provincial 219-23 and 20S-94 lakhs 
respectively). Financially, the conditions in the Punjab since 
1S97 have been so abnormal that analysis of the figures for 
1897-1903 would Serve no useful purpose. 

From April i, 1905, the new Provincial settlement came 
into effect. Its noticeable features are : — 

( I ) J’crmanency — leaving the Province to enjoy the fruits of 
itb L-cunomy, unless grave problems of Imperial interest call 
for assistance from Local Governments; (2) in the case of 
‘shared heads' the exi^enditure is divided between Imperial 
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and Provincial in the same proportion as in the case of 
corresponding heads of income, except land revenue, the 
expenditure (31-04 lakhs) under which is entirely Provincial, 
while the Provincial share of the income is three-eighths 
(95-58 lakhs) ; (3) the Local Government obtains, for the 
first time, a direct financial interest in ‘ major ’ irrigation 
works, three-eighths of the income (62-89 kikhs) and expendi- 
ture (37-74 lakhs), which includes interest on capital outlay 
15-62 lakhs, having been assigned subject to a guarantee of 
a net income of 28 lakhs per annum. 

Since the settlement was sanctioned the famine cess (Pro- 
vincial rates) has been abolished, and a compensatory assign- 
ment of lakhs per annum given to Provincial. Recoveries 
from District funds on account of District Post charges were 
waived and the Patwari cess abolished from April r, 1906, and 
the cantonment police provinciali;ied from April i, 1905, lump 
assignments aggregating 17-83 lakhs being given as compeii' 
sation. Famine expenditure did not enter into the Provincial 
settlement, and the question of its distribution is now under 
consideration. 

Prior to annexation, the character of the land tenures in the Land 
Punjab was very indefinite and varied considerably from place 
to place. Usually, however, cultivation was carried on by a native 
number of independent groups of men scattered at uncertain 
intervals throughout the cultivable area of the country. Each 
group was, or believed itself to be, of a common stock, and the 
area it cultivated was known as a village or mauza, while the 
cultivators lived together on a common village :>ite. When 
the crops were cut, a part of the produce was handed ovei 
to the village menials in payment fm their service'^, and the 
rest was divided between the state and the cultivator. In 
many cases the state share was taken by •^ome magnate or 
court ofti('ial to whom it had been as-'igned , and there would 
often be some man of local influence ^\ho, from his characmr 
or traditional claims, was in a position to attend at tiie division 
of the grain heap and demand a small share for himself. A^'hen 
an assignee or intermediary claimant was strong enough, he 
would break up the waste, settle cultivators, and otherwist> 
interfere in the village arrangement^ ; but he seldom, if ever, 
ousted the cultivator so long as the lattu* tilled his land and 
pai<l his due->. The land itself was very rarely transferred, and 
when a transfer did take place it was almost always to some 
relation or member of the village community. 

On annexation the three duties which tell on the land c.'J.se- 
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quent de- revenue officials were the determination and record of rights 
\elopment. land, the assessment of the land, and the collection 

of the revenue ; and the same duties continue to constitute 
the main features of the land revenue administration at the 
present day. 

The cadas- A great deal of time and anxiety were expended in the early 
tral record. British rule over the determination of the various 

parties who had rights to the soil, and more particularly over 
the question of ownership, the persons recorded as owners 
being as a rule made responsible for the revenue. In many 
cases, more especially in the south and west of the Province, 
intermediaries of the kind above noticed were admitted to 
have superior claims to the proprietary right ; but in most 
instances the cultivators wtre held to be the owners of the 
village lands, either jointly or in severalty. 

ZamindCirs, In the Puiijab, as in the United Provinces, the ordinary 
landholder is known as zamlnddr, the term being applied 
irrespective of the size of the holding. A distinction used to 
be made in revenue records between zaminddri and pattidari 
tenures on the one hand, and bhaiydchdrd tenures on the 
other — the former referring to estates held as a single unit or 
portions representing fractions of a single C)riginal share, and 
the latter to estates held in separate portions representing no 
fractional parts of the whole. The former classes of tenure 
are, however, Ies.'> common than formerly, and the distinction 
is now of little practical importance. The zavundars in an 
estate are technically b(jund by a common responsibility 
towards Government, each being responsible for any balance 
of revenue due from other za7nlnddrs in the village ; but here 
too the tendency is towards individualism, and with lighter and 
more elastic assessments the enforcement of collective responsi- 
bility has become practically obsolete. In practice, the owner 
or owners of each holding are assessed separately to revenue 
and are responsible to Government for the revenue so assessed. 
The revenue in each village is collected from the owners by 
one or more headmen or lambarddrs^ who pay the proceeds 
into the Government treasury and receive a percentage on the 
collections as their remuneration. 

The persons recorded as owners, while undertaking the 
responsibility for the Government revenue, obtained a very 
much fuller right of property over their lands than had been 
usual in Sikh times. The right of transfer remained at first 
under s(jme control and was little used ; but as the revenue 
became lighter and land more valuable, the owners gradu- 
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ally began to alienate, and within thirty years of annexation 
land had already begun to pass freely into the hands of money- 
lenders. This evil grew more and more marked, until in 
1901 the Government was compelled to place considerable 
restrictions on the powers of alienation enjoyed by agricultural 
tribes, in order to prevent their being completely ousted from 
their lands. 

The initial examination of rights in land which occupied the 
first twenty years or so after annexation was a part of the pro- 
cess known as the regular settlement of the various Districts, 
and was accompanied by measurement of the land and the 
preparation of a complete cadastral map and record of titles. 

The arrangement originally contemplated was to undertake 
a revision of the record of each District only when the District 
came under reassessment, that is to say, at intervals of twenty 
or thirty years. But since 1885, when the whole record system 
was reformed, it has been the practice to enter all changes as 
they occur in a supplementary register and to rewrite the record 
of titles once every four years ; and this record is in law pre- 
sumed to be true until the contrary is proved. In the same 
way, instead of making a fresh cadastral measurement of the 
District at each settlement, it is now becoming more usual to 
note changes in field boundaries as they occur, and to provide 
a fresh map at resettlement from the data thus available instead 
of by complete remeasurement. 

The cadastral record, though it also shows all rights to land, Thens^ess- 
was primarily meant to be a fiscal record indicating the persons 
liable to pay the land revenue. Having determined the persons 
thus liable, the next point is to decide the manner in which 
the assessment ?5h(juld be taken, d'he Sikh government nujst 
frequently took its revenue (as above described) in the hum of 
a share of the crop, an arrangement which pro[)ortioned the 
assessment very satisfactorily t(j the quality of the harvest, ])ut 
was attended by much friction and dishonesty, 'bo avoid these 
disadvantages, and to maintain the tradition imp<ated from the 
North-Western {now United) Provinces, the British revenue 
was levied in the form (T a fixed cash assessment, payable from 
year to year independently of the character of the harvest.s. 

This form of revenue was, in most parts ai the country, a con- 
siderable relief to the people after the harassment of the Sikh 
s)^tem, and it has ever since remained the predominant form 
of assessment in the Province, It subsequently, however, 
became clear that, in dealing with a people who save little 
frrjni one year to another, an asseS'^ment of a fixed character 
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caused a good deal of hardship where the harvests varied 
greatly in character ; and it has therefore become gradually 
more usual, especially on river-^ide aieas and in rainless tracts 
of the \\’estern Punjab, to assess the land by a cash acreage 
rate on the crops of each harvest, so that the revenue may 
fluctuate with the area actually cropped. 

The prevalent form of assessment prior to annexation 
absorbed the whole, or nearly the whole, of the produce which 
was not required for the maintenance of the cultivator. The 
first rough assessments under British rule aimed at obtaining 
the money value of a share of the gross produce approximating 
to that obtained by the Sikh revenue proper, after excluding 
its superfluous cesse^ ; and a^ more detailed information 
became available, it became usual to look upon one-sixth of 
the gro>s produce a> a fair standard of assessment. Later on, 
however, when land became more valuable and letting to 
tenants more common, it became, and has now for many 
years continued to be, the rule to assess on the net rather 
than on the gross ‘ assets,^ and to assume, as in the United 
Provinces, that the normal competition rents paid on rented 
lands are a fair index to the net ‘ assets ’ of the proprietors 
generally. In the rare cases where competition rents are 
ordinarily paid in cash, there is little further difficulty ; but in 
the more usual case of kind-rents the value of the net ‘assets ’ 
can be arrived at only after a number of elaborate and some- 
what uncertain calculations as to prices, yields, Although 

therefore the 'standard of assessment is represented, as in the 
United Provinces, by one-half the net ‘assets,’ this standard 
has not, as in those Provinces, been looked on as determining 
the average assessment, but as fixing a maximum which should 
not be exceeded. In four settlements recently sanctioned, for 
instance, the proportion of the calculated half net ‘ assets ’ 
taken in each District has been 78, 81, 69, and 87 per cent, 
respectively. These figures do not include the cesses, which 
are calculated on the land revenue but are separate from it. 
The rate at which these cesses are levied varies in the different 
Districts ; but the prevailing rate is one of about 13I per cent., 
or about 2J- annas per rupee, on the land revenue, of which 
5 per cent, goes to the village headman, and 8J per runt, to 
I.ocal funds. Efforts are at the same time made to assist local 
agriculture, not only by the loan of money for the purchase 
of seed and bulh'cks and the construction of wells, but also by 
remitting tenqiorarily tlie revenue assessable on impro\ements 
such as the c< fnstrurtion of garden-^ and udls. The increased 
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assessment due to the improvement caused by a new well 
remitted for a period of twenty years from the date of the 
construction of the well. 

The assessment or settlement of the Province has usually Term of 
been taken up District by District. The settlements effected settlement, 
immediately after annexation were summary in character, and 
the revenue then assessed remained payable for four or five 
years only. The more elaborate settlements subsequently 
made, which were known as regular settlements, were usually 
for thirty or twenty-six years ; and the prev^alent term now in 
force is one of twenty years. 

In a tract where the previous assessment has approximated 
to the standard of half the net ‘assets,’ the main grounds for 
enhancement after twenty or thirty years are the increase of 
cultivation and the rise in prices. The cultivation of the 
Province between 1880 and 1900 increased about 19 per cent., 
and the price of the main staple (wheat) rose in the same 
period by about 36 per cent., while the land revenue demand 
of the Province, standing in 1880 at 193 lakhs, was 203 lakhs 
in 1890, 250 lakhs in 1900, and 2 S3 lakhs in 1904, which at 
present prices represents an assessment of 460,000 tons of 
wheat. Adding cesses (60 lakhs) and canal rates (16S lakhs), 
the total assessment comes to 511 lakhs, representing 813,000 
tons of wheat. The assessment in the time of Akbar (1594), 
when cultivation was quite undeveloped, reached a sum of 
282 lakhs, which at the prices then current represented in 
wheat no less than 1,700,000 tons. 

The collection of the grain assessments impo.^ed by the Thecollec- 
Sikhs taxed, as may be imagined, the energies of a large .staff 
of officials. Since annexation it has been u^ual to entrust the 
collection of ca'^h assebsments to the village headman, who, m 
return for this and other services, receive^ 5 per cent, of the 
revenue which he collect'.. In the early dav'. of British rule, 
when the absessments were ba^ed on imperfect data and were 
often very severe, the headman frequently failed to < ollec't the 
revenue ; and stringent measures had to be undertaken to 
recover the Government dues, involving in many instances the 
wholesale transfer of proprietary rights from the agricultural 
to the moneyed classes. Even at the present day the coliection 
of dues from a body so numerous as the peasant revenue- 
payers of the Province is a task uhich cannot always be 
accomplished without friction ; and the law has reserved for 
Government very complete powers, by way of attarhment, 
arrest, and sale, for the realiration of its demands. The 
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enforced sale of a defaulter’s property, which in early days 
was common, is now, however, almost unknown. 

In collecting the fixed assessments it is now the rule, on 
the occurrence of any markedly bad seasons, to arrange for 
total or partial suspensions of the revenue, calculated on the 
basis of the cropped area of the harvest as recorded by the 
revenue staff. The suspended revenue is allowed to lie over 
till next harvest, and is then collected or further suspended 
according to the conditions then prevailing. Should it be 
found necessary to postpone the collection for a considerable 
time, it is ultimately remitted altogether. \\Ten crops suffer 
from causes not of the ordinary seasonal nature for which 
allowance is made at assessment, e. g. by locusts or hail, the 
area damaged is calculated, and the revenue thereon is remitted 
at once. This system of suspending and remitting revenue 
has since 1880 become much more developed than it was 
in the earlier days of British rule, and during the famines of 
1896 and 1900 it did much to foster the resources of the 
affected areas. In Hissar, w'hich suffered most at that time, 
5*9 lakhs, representing 83 per cent, of the land revenue of 
the District, was suspended in 1899-1900 ; and in 1901-2 a 
sum of 37*3 lakhs then under suspension in various Districts 
was entirely remitted. 

Mention has been made of the fact that, owing to the serious 
extent to which land was passing from the hands of the old 
agricultural tribes to those of the moneyed classes, the Govern- 
ment was in 1901 compelled to place restrictions on the 
alienation of land in the Punjab, this being the first occasion 
on which a general measure of this character has been intro- 
duced in India. Under the Land Alienation Act (XIII of 
1900), the Government has in each District notified certain 
tribes as ‘agricultural tribes,’ and has classed as ‘agriculturists’ 
for the purposes of the Act all persons holding land, who 
either in their own names or in the names of their ancestors 
in the male line were recorded as owners or as hereditary or 
occupancy tenants at the first regular settlement. A member 
of an agricultural tribe may not, without permission, sell or 
otherwise permanently alienate his land to any one who is not 
a statutory ‘agriculturist’ of the same village or a member of 
the same agricultural tribe or group of tribes (for the present 
all the agricultural tribes of a District are counted as being 
in one group). Similarly, a member of an agricultural tribe 
may not mortgage land to any one who is not a member of 
the same tribe or group of tribes, unless the mortgage is in 
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certain specified forms which fix a limit to the period of usu- 
fructuary possession or else ensure the retention of the culti- 
vating possession by the mortgagor. The Act has not yet 
been long enough in force for its results to be accurately 
gauged ; but as a general rule the object arrived at appears to 
have been achieved, and the intention of Government to be 
duly appreciated by the class for whose benefit the new 
measure was undertaken. 

The assessments in the Punjab have generally been noted Modera- 
for their moderation. In the first regular settlements the 
assessments imposed at the summary settlements, which had 
been hastily conducted after annexation, were much reduced, 
though the enormous fall in prices which followed the pacifica- 
tion of the count!*}" made the burden of the earlier assessments 
heavier than had been intended. The policy of lenient assess- 
ments thus initiated has been adhered to. 

For purposes of assessment land is divided into two main Classifica- 
classes, irrigated and unirrigated. The latter includes 
{saildb) land, not actually irrigated, in the valleys of the great 
rivers and on the banks of hill torrents. This is of the most 
varying quality, and its assessment varies accordingly. Saildb 
land on hill torrents is occasionally assessed ab high as Rs. 4 
per acre. Other unirrigated land pays from 3 or 4 annas to 
Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8-0 an acre. Canal-irrigated lands are assessed 
to land revenue in three different ways : (i) by a fixed assess- 
ment on the land calculated on its value if unirrigated, plus 
a fixed or fluctuating canal-advantage land revenue ; (2 ) by 
a fluctuating canal (nahri) rate or rate^, no separate ‘ drv ’ rate 
being imposed ; and (3) on the Sirhimi Canal, by a fflurtuating) 
combined occupier's and land rcaenut^ canal rate. Tl'.e first 
system is in force on the Western Jumna and Ban Dopn. and 
the second on the Jhelum and Ch^iiah Chinals. Land-^ irri- 
gated by wells pay 12 annas to R^. 6 or Rs. 7 per cultnateii 
acre. The lowest rates are taken in the south-west, where the 
average area for each well is far larger than the area whu h ( an 
be irrigated from it in any one \ear, nnd where a considerable 
part of the crops grown is erjnsumed by the tenant and his 
cattle without any return to the landlord. The highest rates 
are paid in the north-western Districts, where only 3 or 4 
a(Tes are attached to each well, the land being double crop[)ed 
and producing valuable staples. 

Under Sikh rule salt was r>ne of forty-eight articles which 

vere liable to customs, town, or transit duties, d'he ci^'-IndiiN 

... . . revenue. 

and Kalaliagh salt mines were farmed out to [lersons <»f enu- bait. 
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nence ; and the farmer, as long as he paid the amount of his 
contract, was allowed to dispose of the salt in any manner he 
might think proper. He was under no restrictions as regards 
time, place, or price, and might sell wholesale or retail, either 
at the mines or in distant markets. The prices charged by the 
farmers do not appear to have been high ; but mining and 
transport difficulties helped to restrict the area within which 
the rock-salt was consumed, and the cis-Sutlej tract seems to 
have been almost entirely supplied at this time with salt from 
Rajputana. 

Upon annexation the management of the cis-Indus and 
Kalabagh mines was at once taken over by the British Go- 
vernment. An excise duty of Rs. 2 a maund was levied 
at the mines, in lieu of all charges to which the salt was 
formerly subject ; and on payment of this duty the salt was 
allowed to pass free throughout the British dominions, subject 
only to the additional duty of 8 annas a maund levied on all 
salt crossing the branch customs line established for the pro- 
tection of the Bengal revenue. The duty imposed was con- 
siderably higher than the prices charged by the farmers for 
salt under the Sikh government, but all articles except salt and 
liquor were exempted from excise, customs, and transit duties. 
The Imperial customs line was at the same time extended 
along the Sutlej and the Panjnad to the Indus at Mithankot, 
and a preventive line was established on the Indus to exclude 
Kohat salt from the cis-Indu^ portion of the Province. The 
manufacture of alimentary earth-salt in the cis-Indus Punjab 
was also prohibited. The adoption of the principle of a fixed 
duty on the production of .salt, levied at the source, fore- 
shadowed the adoption of the policy now in force throughout 
India. Salt crossing the customs line into the cis-Sutlej 
Punjab from Rajputana was liable to the duty in force in the 
United Provinces of Rs. 2 a maund. The history of salt 
taxation in the cis-Indus Punjab from this time merges in the 
history of salt taxation in British India, and it is unnecessary 
to specify the enhancements and reductions in the rate of the 
duty which have since been made. In 1870 a price of one 
anna a maund was charged on rock-salt excavated on behalf 
of Government in addition to the duty, 

PTom 1849 to 1869 the salt mines and quarries in the cis- 
Indus Punjab and at Kalabagh and the preventive line on 
the Indus were under the management of the Provincial 
Government ; but in 1869 the Government of India assumed 
the direct control of the inland customs department, and 
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the administration of the salt revenue in the Punjab was at 
the same time made over to the Imperial department. In 1878 
the customs line was abolished, but the preventive line at the 
Indus was still retained. Upon the abolition of the customs 
line the Punjab system of levying duty at the mines was 
extended to the Rajputana salt sources, but the change of 
policy had no material effect upon the salt supply of the 
Punjab. Cis^Indus rock-salt continued to he the main source 
of supply for the trans-Sutlej Districts, and with the extension 
of the railway to Khewra in 1882 the demand for this salt 
rapidly grew. 

By the annexation to the Punjab of the Delhi territory after 
the Mutiny two additional sources— the Nuh and Sultanpur 
salt-works in Gurgaon and Rohtak Districts — were brought 
within the Province. The greater part, however, of the salt 
produced at these works was consumed in the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh ; and the competition of su[)erior 
salt at a uniform rate of duty after the abolition of the customs 
line and the lease of the Rajputana salt sources by the British 
Government soon proved fatal to these works. The quantities 
of Nilh and Sultanpur salt which annually crossed the customs 
line into British territory before 1878 were about i5<S,ooo 
maunds and 680,000 maunds respectively. By 1S83-4 the 
salt from the Nuh works, which were not on the line of rail- 
way, had become unsaleable, and the works were closed. The 
Sultanpur salt-works, most of which are on the Farrukhnagar 
branch of the RajputSna-Mahva Railway, are still struggling 
for existence, but the annual sales from the wo^k^ in the three 
years ending 1903 -4 have avL-raged only t)5,763 mauntls. 

For some years aft^r annexation earth-salt was made on a 
considerable scale under a contract system of taxation in the 
Rajanpur iahstl of Dera Ghiizi Khan District; but in 1881 
the [>rohibition of the manufai ture of alimentary earth-salt 
was extended to the territory west the Indus, and all licit 
salt-works were closed. 

The preventive line on the Indus was withdrawal in 1896, 
when the duty on Kohat salt was raised to Rs. 2 a rnaund 
of io2]g Ih. I’he transport (if this salt to cis Indus territory, 
both in the Punjab and in the retently constituted Frontier 
Province, is, however, still prohibited. 

At present Rajputana salt is consumed in Delhi and the 
a<l joining Districts, and from Ambala northw’ards the Province 
IS supplied with rock-salt from the cis-Indus and Kaliliagh 
nunes. d'he salt excavated from the cis-Indus mines is the 
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cheapest in India, and of excellent quality, the analysis of 
a sample showing a percentage of 98*86 of chloride of sodium, 
and the average percentage may be taken at 97. The trade 
in salt uithin the Province is in a satisfactory state. In 1903-4 
the number of traders dealing direct with the vSalt department 
was 2,035, supplied to all parts of the Province 

without the intervention of middlemen. Salt from the IMayo 
Mines at Khewra is delivered, sewn up into bag^ (which are 
provided by the traders) and loaded into railway wagons, 
at a price of i anna 3 pies a maund. Salt from Warcha 
and Kalabagh, where arrangements for its removal are made 
by the traders, is sold at 9 pies a maund. The illicit manu- 
facture of salt is still carried on in Rajan[)iir, and cases 
occasionally occur in iMultan, Muzaffargarh, Delhi, and Gur- 
gaon : but salt is good and cheap, especially in the central 
and western portions of the Province, and offences against 
the Salt Law are rare. 

Details of the quantities of salt sold for consumption within 
the Province are given below : — 
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The incidence of consumption per head was 6| lb. in 1881, 
it 1^91? li lb, in 1901, and 7-| lb. in 1904. 

The Punjab system of excising opium differs essentially 
from that of the rest of India, in that the cultivator is allowed 
to sell the produce of his poppy crop to licensed vendors 
instead of being compelled to sell it to the state as in other 
Proviru'C'^. Hence the state, not being a monopolist of the 
drug, has to resort to its taxation, and ever since annexation 
it has levied a twofold tax upon it : firstly, it levies an acreage 
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duty on the poppy crop ; and secondly, it taxes its sale by 
putting up to auction the licences to purchase the produce 
and resell it when made into opium. Under this system of 
direct taxation opium is but lightly taxed in the Punjab, The 
acreage duty is low (only Rs. 2 per acre in the tracts in which 
opium is made, and Rs, 4 in those in which the poppy is 
cultivated chiefly for the poppy-heads), in order to safeguard 
the cultivator against failure of the crop or inability to realize 
it ; and this in\olves a low rate of import duty, as a high rate 
would encourage smuggling. On the other hand, the import 
duty has to be pitched high enough to prevent the home- 
produce being undersold. 

In the Punjab opium is made only in the following tracts : Cultiva- 
Shahpur and Ambala Districts, the Thanesar iahsil and Pehowa 
circle (in Karnal), the Chunian tahsil of Lahore, the Rajanpur 
iahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan, in the plains ; and in the hills, the 
Kot Khai tahsil of Simla, and the Kulu subdivision of Kangra. 

The plant is also cultivated chiefly for poppy-heads in four 
tracts : Jullundur and Amritsar Districts, the Hoshiarpur tahsil 
of Hobhiarpur, the Lahore and Kasur tahsiis of Lahore, and 
the Jampur tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan. Throughout the 
rest of British territory in the Province the cultivation of 
the poppy has now been absolutely prohibited, but it is 
cultivated in several Native States, especially in those of the 
Himalayan region. The total area cultivated in British terri- 
tory averaged 10,000 acres between 1891 and 1900, while 
it was 4,700 acres in 1 900-1, and 8,852 acres in 1903-4, The 
area varies greatly from year to year. In Shahpur, Simla, 
and Kulu it is fairly constant ; but elsewhere it depends on 
the price of wheat, a large area being sown only if \^heat is 
cheap. The area cultivated for poppy-heads vanes much more 
than that sown f^r opium, and their price in consequence 
also rluctuates greatly. 

Opium is imported into British territory fr(jm the Native Imports .-u 
States of the Province, especially the Simla Hill States, Sirmur, 

Mandl and the Himalayan area of Patiala , but import from 
Bahavalpur and certain plains tracts of the other Nati\e States 
is prohibited. It is also imported from Malvva, Bengal, Kashmir, 
and Afghanistan. The Government of India allows a maximum 
of 1, 1 16^ maunds of Malwa opium to be imported at a duty 
of Rs. 280 per chest, compared with the usual duty of Rs. 725. 

Of this amount about 330 maunds are delivered annually to 
the Phulkian States, and the duty on this is credited to the 
States in order to interest them in the prevention of smuggling. 
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The Opium department also supplies the Punjab Government 
with Bengal opium, not exceeding 176 maunds a year, at 
Rs, 8“8 a seer ; and this sold by the Government treasuries 
at Rs. 15 a ^eer in the Districts of Hissar, Rohtak, and Delhi, 
and elsewhere at Rs. 17. All other imported opium pays 
Rs. 2 per seer when it crosses the border. The Punjab ex- 
ports no opium except to the Xorth-^Vest Frontier Province, 
but statistics of this export are not available. 

Opium-smoking is not common, being practised only by 
dissipated coteries in the larger towns, and the sale of madak 
and cha?idu (preparations for smoking) is illegal. Licences 
for their sale used to be granted ; but the shops were all 
closed in 1S90, and even their possession for private use is 
limited to one tola weight. 

Prior to annexation the only spirit made in the Punjab was 
an uncoloured rum from sugar, and this is still the chief alco- 
holic drink of the people. To control its production, in 1863 
no less than ti8 state distilleries were established at District 
and tahsll head-quarters. Each of these was an enclosure in 
which private distillers were permitted to set up stills, the spirit 
manufactured being kept in store by the excise officials and 
issued by them, after payment of the duty, to retail vendors. 
This system has now been abolished and replaced by six 
private licensed distilleries — at Sujanpur, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, 
Karnal, and Simla. The latter chiefly distils whisky from 
barley malt. The other four distil uncoloured rum for the ma- 
jority of the population. At each distillery a resident excise- 
man supervises the output and vend. A duty of Rs, 4 per 
gallon (raised in 1906 to Rs. 6 in the case of coloured spirit, 
and the so-called brandy, whisky, and gin which are prepared 
from a cane-spirit basis) is levied both at the still-head and 
on all Indian spirit imported into the Province, European 
liquors paying customs duty at the port of arrival. There 
are seven breweries, all of which except one are situated in 
the hills, and a tax of one anna a gallon is levied on the beer 
before it leaves the brewery. Spirit-drinking is most prevalent 
among the Sikhs. The recorded consumption of the Province 
is about 300,000 gallons a year ; this, however, does not 
represent nearly the total amount actually consumed, as illicit 
distillation is extremely prevalent, and, owing to the universal 
cultivation of sugar-cane, very hard to detect. The consump- 
tion of licit country spirit is on the increase. 

The figures fr)r imported spirits shown on p. 121 include 
the amount consumed by the European population ; the 
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quantity sold to the Indian public is about 25,000 gallons 
annually, and is increasing. In the cities cheap European 
spirits compete with native spirits. 

Although the hemp-plant grows abundantly, charas^ the drug Drugs, 
extracted from its leaves and flowers, cannot be made in the 
Province. It is imported from Yarkand and Kashgar, via Leh, 
to bonded warehouses in the Punjab or United Provinces. 

Before it is sold, a duty of Rs. 6 per seer is levied. Charas- 
smoking is considered disreputable, and is a dangerous practice, 
often leading to insanity. Bhangs the dried leaves of the 
hemp-plant, supplies a medicinal beverage with cooling pro- 
perties, which is drunk chiefly by Sikh ascetics. The plant 
grows wild in such quantities in the hills and submontane Dis- 
tricts that it is impossible to prohibit the gathering of its leaf, 
but any person found in possession of more than one seer is liable 
to a penalty. Licensed vendors may collect bhang without re- 
striction within their own Districts, but in Districts where hemp 
does not grow all bhang imported is subject to a duty of Rs. 4 
per maund. Thus while the duty on charas is easily realized 
by guarding the routes of import, that on bhang is very difficult 
to collect, and where it grows wild cannot be imposed at all 

Details of net excise revenue, &:c., are shown below. The Statistics 
figures up to and including the year 1900-1 are for the Punjab of 
as constituted before the separation of the North-West 
Frontier Province; those for 1903-4 are for the Province as 
now constituted : — 
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The incidence of the gross excise revenue, excluding opium, 
was I anna i pie per head in 18S1, i anna 5 pies in 189 r, and 
I anna q pies in 1904. 

Stamped paper of a primitive kind came into use in the 
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Punjab immediately after anne.xation. In 1872 the present 
system was inaugurated by the appointment of a Superintendent 
of Stamps, an office which is now combined with that of Com- 
missioner of Excise. Every Government treasury is a local 
d^pot for the sale of stamps, judicial and non'judicial, to the 
public, and of postage stamps to postmasters. Similarly, sub- 
treasuries are branch depots. All treasurers are ex-officio 
vendors of stamped paper to the public. They are entrusted 
with stocks of stamps, and are required to meet the detailed 
demands for stamps made by the public, indenting upon the 
main stock of the local depot when their own runs low. The 
net revenue from the sale of judicial stamps in the Punjab 
between iSSr and 1890 averaged 23 lakhs and in the following 
decade 27 lakhs, while non-judicial stamps in the same periods 
brought in on an average ii and 14 lakhs respectively. In the 
year 1900-1 judicial stamps realized 27 lakhs and non-judicial 
stamps 15 lakhs, and in 1903-4 (after the separation of the 
North-West Frontier Province) the net revenue was 27 and 
13 lakhs respectively. 

The net revenue from income tax rose from an average of 
lo-r lakhs between 1886 and 1890 to ri-2 lakhs in the 
following decade, and amounted to ii*6 lakhs in 1903-4, after 
the separation of the North-West Frontier Province and the 
exemption of incomes below Rs. 1,000. The corresponding 
number of assessees was 40,251, 44,785, and 21,709. The 
incidence of the tax per head (of the assessees) in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 53-6-8, and there were i*i assessees per i,ooo of the 
population. 

Local government in the Punjab, as in the rest of India, is 
of two kinds, the local government of the village and that of 
the District and town ; the former is an indigenous institution 
dating from the remotest antiquity, the latter an exotic of 
Western importation. The Indian village community is 
described in Vol. IV, chap. ix. All the three types of village 
community there described are in one form or another repre- 
sented in the Punjab. The Jat village of the south and 
central plains is a perfect type of the joint village, while the 
villages of the Salt Range, owned by landlords of a dominant 
race, who have gathered round them dependent communities 
of cultivators, represent the landlord village. The ryotwdri 
type of village may be said to exist in the south-western plains, 
where the so-called village is merely a group of isolated home- 
steads, built wherever a well has been sunk in the arid desert. 
Here the village is really a fiscal unit ; and much the same 
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may be said of the villages of the hills, which are in reality 
only groups of hamlets, loosely held together by certain 
common interests and joint rights of grazing or pasture in the 
forests. In these latter cases village self-government has natu- 
rally never existed, but the true village community has from time 
immemorial administered its o\mi affairs ^^ith little outside help 
or interference. The landowners of the village, connected by 
common descent, real or fictitiou^i, form among themselves 
a democracy, which rules its dependent priests, artisans, and 
menials with oligarchic authority. The informal assembly of 
the village, comprising every adult male of the proprietary 
body, is presided over by a headman, chaudhri^ mukhia (lit. 

‘ spokesman ^), or, to use the modern term, lambarddr. Often 
there are several headmen. The headman of a village is 
appointed by the Deputy-Commissioner, and, if he is recognized 
by the community as its natural leader, his influence equals 
his authority. If not, his authority is limited to such legal 
powers as are conferred on him, and in the South-Eabt Punjab 
a leader of the opposition is regulaily chosen. The headman 
transacts the business of the community, including the man- 
agement of its common fund, to which all contribute, and to 
supplement which, in many villages, a hearth or door tax is 
imposed on all residents who are not members of the pro- 
prietary body. The communal body has no legal powers ; but 
it is in its power to inflict on recalcitrant members of the 
community the punishment of social excommunication, and on 
the menials and artisans various inconveniences. Only the 
village banker is beyond its authority; and he, by virtue of 
being the creditor of every man in the village, is able to bring 
considerable pres'aiire cm the council to order thingh according 
to his plea'^ure. There 1^, however, but little prospect of the 
village council being utilized as a part of the machinery of 
ChiVernment. As being essentially a tribal organization, it can 
never be entrusted with legal powers in a community that is 
daily approaching the industrial stage, and the spread of edu- 
cation makes it increasingly difflcult for it to exercise its 
unauthorized powers of control. 

In some form or other municipal administration has existed Municipal 
in the Punjab ever since annexation. In its earliest 
committees of townsmen w'ere formed to administer the 
surplus of the funds raised by cesses or duties for watch and 
ward purposes. This system worked well, but it lacked the 
essentials of municipal government, the funds being voted in 
otticial trustees. A more regular form of municipal adminis- 
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tration was introduced in Simla and Bhiwani under the Act 
of 1850 ; and in 1862 the head-quarters of Districts were formed 
into regular municipalities, with committees, mostly elected, 
invested with control over local affairs and power to regulate 
taxation. In 1864 there were 49 committees, of which 28 had 
elected members. Hitherto the municipalities had been con- 
stituted under the executive authority of Government ; but in 
1866 doubts arose as to their legal status, and more especially 
as to the validity of the octroi tax from which their funds were 
mainly derived. Accordingly, the first Municipal Act for the 
Punjab was passed in 1867, and renewed for a year in 1872. 
In 1 8 73 a new enactment, which made election permissive, 
was passed ; and under it 190 committees were constituted, 8 of 
these (Simla, Dharmsala, Dalhousie, Murree, Delhi, Lahore, 
Amritsar, and Multan) being of the first class, 17 of the second, 
and 165 of the third. They were controlled by the Local 
Government, the Commissioner, or the Deputy-Commissioner, 
according to their class. The Local Bodies Loans Act of 1879 
empowered the Local Government to make loans to approved 
municipalities for improvements; and in 1884 a new Municipal 
Act was passed, with the object of restoring the elective 
principle and widening the sphere of municipal activity. Two 
classes of committees were recognized, the first having greater 
latitude to incur expenditure on public works than the second. 
The Act of 1867 had, however, been too widely applied, and 
between 1885 and 1S87 no less than 41 committees were 
abolished. In 1891 was passed an amended Act, which 
reformed the system of taxation, and provided a simple form 
of municipal administration for towns which it is inexpedient 
to constitute regular municipalities. The towns to which this 
form has been applied are termed ‘ notified areas.’ 

In 1904 the Province contained 8 municipalities of the first 
class, 13 1 of the second, and 48 ‘notified areas.’ Three of 
these (Lahore, Delhi, and Amritsar) contained over 100,000 
inhabitants, 47 more than 10,000 but less than 100,000, and 
137 less than 10,000 inhabitants. The average incidence of 
municipal taxation in 1903-4 was Rs. 1-8-0 per head. The 
population within municipal limits was 2,299,893, including 
210,223 'notified areas,’ according to the Census of 1901. 
In 1903--4 the members of municipal committees numbered 
whom 229 were ex officio, 495 nominated, and 779 
elected. The committees in the ‘notified areas’ were com- 
posed of 186 members, 84 ex officio and 102 nominated. 
Only 126 Europeans sit on all these committees. 
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The principal source of municipal income is octroi, which Municipal 
in 1903-4 realized as much as 30 lakhs out of the total 
Rs. 55,48,000. Direct taxation of houses and lands is virtually 
confined to the hill municipalities and Delhi. Water rate 
levied only in Ambala, Simla, Kasumpti, Dharmsala, Lahore, 
Dalhousie, and Murree, in all of which water-supply schemes 
have been carried out. The main features of municipal finance 
are shown in a table at the end of this article (p. 16 1 ). 

Local self-government of the District likewise dates from the Distnc^ 
early days of British rule. Prior to 1871 each District had 
a District committee, but it was merely an advisory body. 

The rules under the Local Rates Act of that year made these 
committees administrative bodies, and they did excellent work. 

In 1883 Lord Ripon’s Act extended the elective principle to 
District boards^ and under it local boards were also established 
in tahslls. The system of election at first promised well ; but 
it was soon found that membership of a board was not sought 
for public ends, and men of good position and local influeni'e 
were reluctant to stand. It is now an accepted fact that the 
best men prefer nomination by Government to canvassing for 
election. Local boards were soon found to be superfluous, 
as the business of the District boards could not with advantage 
be delegated, and they are rapidly being abolished. In 1903-4 
the Province possessed 26 District boards, excluding Simla, 
where the Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a 
District board. These boards were composed of 1,077 
members : 207 ex officio (the Deputy-Commissioner being 

nearly always cx-offiicio president), 495 nominated and 375 
elected. Only 7 Districts had local boards, 28 in number, with 
531 members ■ 28 t’.v offiicio, 16 1 nominated, and 342 elected. 

The District fund is mainly derived from the local rate — 
a cess ordinarily of i anna 8 pies per rupee, or Rs. 10—6-8 per 
cent.b on the land revenue of the District, supplemented by 
grants from Provincial funds. The expenditure of a District 
board is chiefly devoted to the maintenance of schools and 
dispensaries, vaccination, roads and resthouses, arboriculture, 
ferries, cattle-pounds, horse-breeding, and horse and cattle 
fairs. Its expenditure on education, me<licai relief, and office 
establishments is largely of the nature of fixed establishment 
charges. Famine works have been readily undertaken by 
District boards in time of necessity ; and large expenditure 
under this head, coinciding as it always must with little or 

* Now reduced to Rs. 8-5-4 cent, by the abolition of the ce^s ior 
famine (1906). 
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no income from the local rate, has frequently neces'^itated 
financial aid from Government. District boards have afforded 
invaluable assistance to Deputy-Commissioners as consultative 
bodies, but the necessity of conforming to the rules of the 
educational, medical, and other departments leaves little scope 
for local initiative. Even in the case of public works, six- 
sevenths of the sum available is ear-marked for maintenance 
and establishment. The income and expenditure for a series 
of years are shown in a table at the end of this article (p. 162). 

Public The Public Works department is divided into two branches : 

works. Irrigation, and Buildings and Roads. The former has hitherto 

Irrigation. ® . ^ . i*i 

been an Imperial branch under a Chief Engineer, who is also 

ex-officio secretary to the Provincial Government. According 
to the Provincial settlement which came into force in 1905, the 
Provincial Government partiri[)ates in the profits earned by 
the branch, and bears a share of the working expenses. Under 
the Chief Engineer are Superintending Engineers, who control 
circles formed of one or more canals. These circles are again 
divided into divisions, each in charge of an Executive Engineer, 
The size of a division varies according to circumstances ; but, 
excluding head-works divisions, it usually comprises an irrigated 
area of about 350,000 acres. The Province is divided into 
6 circles and 26 divisions. Each division is further divided 
into 3 or 4 subdivisions in charge of a subdivisional officer, 
usually an Assistant Engineer. NVit only does the department 
maintain all the canals in its charge, but its officers are respon- 
sible for the registration and measurement of the irrigation and 
the assessment of the revenue levied on it. For canal revenue 
purposes each subdivision is divided into sections, generally 
three in number, each in charge of a ziladar^ and each section 
is again subdivided into patwdrid circles. For maintenance 
purposes, a subdivision is divided into sections, in charge of 
overseers or sub-overseers. The revenue establishment of a 
whole division is further supervised by a Deputy-Collector, 
who is also a second-class magistrate. When the supply of 
water is less than required, the Superintending Engineer 
controls inter-divisional distribution and the divisional officer 
that between subdivisions. The internal distribution of water 
and regulation of supply is primarily in the hands of the sub- 
divisional officers. The ziladar, who is constantly in touch 
with all his pativdris^ indents for water at distributary heads. 
The subdivisional officer receives reports for all his channels 
daily and thus contr(ds the distribution. The Executive 
Engineer supervises the internal distribution by subdivisional 
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officers, and controls the inter-divisional distribution ; and 
a report on the general state of crops is submitted weekly by 
each divisional officer direct to the Chief Engineer, who thus 
controls generally the distribution throughout the Province. 
The efficient distribution on Punjab canals is mainly due to 
the very extensive canal telegraph system. The Chief Engineer 
also controls the irrigation works of the North-West Frontier 
Province, and is ex-officio secretary to the Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner of that Province. 

The Buildings and Roads branch is under a Chief Engineer, 
who is likewise ex-officio secretary to Government. It is divided 
into three circles, each under a Superintending Engineer. The 
number of divisions varies from time to time according to the 
funds allotted for expenditure, but is ordinarily between twelve 
and thirteen, each under an Executive Engineer. Each 
division embraces from one to four civil Districts. A division 
is again divided into subdivisions, usually controlled either by 
Assistant Engineers or by upper subordinates. This branch 
is maintained from Provincial funds, and its primary object is 
the construction and maintenance of Imperial and Provincial 
works ; but it also assists municipalities and District boards with 
advice and the loan of its officers when they can be spared, and 
all important sanitary works are carried out for such bodies 
by the branch, a percentage being charged for establishment, 
tools, and plant, though this charge is frequently remitted. 

The appointment of Sanitary Engineer to Government was 
created in October, 1900, for a period of five years in the first 
instance, with the rank of Superintending Engineer. The cost 
of his pay and establishment is met from Provincial revenues, 
which are credited with the fees recovered from the local 
bodies which utilize his services. The Sanitary Engineer is 
a member of the Provincial Sanitary Board, and is its executive 
officer and expert adviser to Government and the Board in all 
matters relating to sanitary engineering. 

The only railway built from Provincial funds was the 
65 miles of line from Amritsar to Pathankot. Its capital cost 
up to March 31, 1896, was : direct, 55 lakhs : indirect, 5 lakhs. 
The actual cash paid from Provincial funds was 6 lakhs, the 
balance having been advanced on loan at 4 per cent, from 
Imperial funds. As the net earnings barely exceeded i per 
cent, on the capital cost, the undertaking proved a serious 
financial loss ; and the Government of India took over the 
proprietorship of the line, including its management, in 1S07* 
the Local Government forgoing the 6 lakhs it had spent on it. 
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and Ambala ; camel corps at Campbellpur, Rawalpindi, Jhelum, 
Shahpur, Multan, Montgomery, Lyallpur, and Lahore Can- 
tonment. There are arsenals at Ferozepore and Rawalpindi. 
The total strength of the British and Native regular army 
stationed within the Province on June i, 1904, was as follows : 
British, 17,277; Native, 21,420; total, 38,697. There are 
four volunteer corps, the total strength of which in 1904 was 
2,270. Of these, the Punjab Light Horse, raised in 1893, has 
its head-quarters at Lahore, with detachments at Delhi, Ambala, 
Rawalpindi, Lyallpur, and Palampur : its strength in 1904 was 
186. The I St Punjab Volunteer Rifle Corps has its head- 
quarters at Lahore, with detachments at Amritsar, Dhariwal, 
Gurdaspur, Rawalpindi, Murrec, Siaikot, Delhi, Karnal, Feroze- 
pore, and I)harmsala, and at Srinagar in Kashmir ; its strength 
is 701. The Simla Volunteer Rifle Corps has its head-f[uarters 
at Simla, with a detachment at Kasauli : its strength is 363. 
The North-Western Railway Volunteer Rifles have their head- 
quarters at Lahore, with detachments at all important stations. 
The corps has a strength of 1,267, but many of these are 
in other Provinces. There are also detachments of the 
2nd Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Volunteers 
and of the East Indian Railway Volunteers, at Sirsa, Ambala, 
and Kalka, which have a combined strength of no. 

The Punjab stands first among the Provinces of India in 
the number of recruits it supplies for the native army, and 
second to none in the fighting fjuality of the races recruited. 
The principal classes recruited in the Province are Sikhs, 
the recruiting centre for whom is at Jullundur; Punjabi 
IMuhammadans, Jhelum; Dogras, Jullundur; and Jats and 
Hindustani Muhammadans, Delhi. 

The forces maintained by the Native States under the 
control of the Punjab Government are of two kinds : Imperial 
Service troops and local troops. Eight of the principal States 
maintain the former. Thus, the Patiala contingent consists of 
a regiment of cavalry and two battalions of infantry; Jind, 
Nabha, and KapQrthaia each maintain a battalion of infantry, 
and Bahawalpur a transport corps with a mounted escort of 
camelmen, while Faridkot, Maler Kotia, and Sirmur furnish 
a company of sappers apiece. No State in India, except 
Gwa!i(jr and Kashmir, furnishes a larger contingent than Patiala. 
The local troops are of all degrees of strength and efficiency. 
They range in strength fr(jm the regiment of cavalry, two 
battalions of infantry, and one battery of artillery that Patiala 
can put into the field, to the half-dozen soldiers of some of the 
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Hill States. Even in the largest States they are employed 
more as armed police than as a military force, while in the 
smaller States their services are utilized in the collection of 
revenue, as well as in the maintenance of order and the per- 
formance of ceremonial functions. 

On the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 a police force Police and 
was organized in two branches, a military preventive and ^ 
a civil detective police, the former consisting of 6 regiments History 
of foot and 27 troops of horse. By the beginning of 1S60 its ^^'1 
strength had risen from 15,000 to 24,700 men, excluding the * 

Peshawar and Derajat Levies, and the thagi^ cantonment, and 
canal police, the total cost exceeding 46-I lakhs a year. In 
1 86 1 the cis-Indus police were reorganized under the Police 
Act (V of 1861), which was not completely extended to the 
six frontier Districts till 1889. Revisions in 1862, 1863, and 
1869 reduced the cost of the force to 25 lakhs; and in 1863 
the Derajat, Peshawar, cantonment, thagi^ and canal police 
were brought under the general system of the Punjab. The 
railway police were organized in 1869. The police of the 
North-West Frontier Province became a separate force on 
the constitution of that Province in 1901. 

The establishment now consists of a single force controlled Organiza- 
by an Inspector-General, who is ex-officio under-secretary to 
Government. He is assisted by three Deputy-Inspectors- 
General, one of whom is in administrative charge of the 
railway police and the criminal investigation department. 
Commissioners of Divisions are also Deputy-Inspectors-General 
ex officio. Each District has a Superintendent, and the larger 
Districts each have one or more Assistant Superintendents 
who (with the exce[)tion of the othceri in charge of two '^ub- 
divibions) work under the Superintendent at head-i|uarters. 

The unit of administration is the thdna or police station under 
a sub-inspector, and outposts and road-posts are established 
where necessary. Nearly half the force is armed with Armament, 
bored out Alartini-Henry carbines, swords, and batons. The 
remainder are armed with swords and batons c)nly. The sole Military 
military police now maintained are in Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, which has two forces, each under the command of 
an Assistant Commis.^ioner : the Border Military Police proper, 
and a militia raised in 1901 to take the place of the regular 
troops recently withdrawn. I'he training of constables is Tram.ng. 
carried out in the Districts in whkh they are enrolled. Before 
promotion tf> head constable, cfinstables go through a cour'^e 
of instruction at the Police Training School, established at 
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Phillaur in 1891. Head constables and sub-inspectors have 
also to go through a course at this school to qualify for pro- 
motion to the higher grades, and all men who receive direct 
appointments are required to qualify at the school before they 
are confirmed. 

The village watchmen or chaukldars, who are appointed by 
the District Magistrate on the recommendation of the village 
headmen, receive on an average Rs. 3 a month as pay from 
the village community. They are not as a rule armed, though 
in some places they carry swords or spears. Their duties are 
similar to those in other Provinces, but they are regarded as 
acting under the control of the village headmen, who are jointly 
responsible for reporting crime. In most municipal towns the 
regular force is supplemented by a body paid from municipal 
funds. Cantonments have police paid from Provincial funds, 
and in some Districts there are ferry police. All these bodies 
are controlled by the District Superintendent, The railway 
police, who are responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order over the whole North-Western Railway system, are 
organized under a Deputy-Inspector-General, There is no 
separate detective staff. The system of identification by means 
of finger-prints is employed, and the training school at Phillaur 
includes a criminal identification bureau. The strength of the 
regular District police is now one man to 7-8 square miles or 
to 1,647 persons : the number of village watchmen exceeds 
29,600. 

Nine tribes have been registered under the Criminal Tribes 
Act. Of these the most important are the Sansis, Baurias, and 
Mahtams ; they are usually settled in villages under the charge 
of a police guard, whose duty it is to see that no registered 
member of the tribe is absent without leave. The imposition 
of punitive police posts on villages which have misconducted 
themselves is not an uncommon feature of the administration. 

The jail administration is under an Inspector-General, who 
is an officer of the Indian Medical Service, as are generally 
the Superintendents of Central and District jails. The post 
of Superintendent of a District jail is generally held by the 
Civil Surgeon. Jails in the Punjab consist of Central and 
Distrii't jails. There are no subsidiary jails, but their place 
is taken by large lock-ups. The greater portion of the prisoners 
are confined in liarracks, to which the cubicle system is being 
gradually ai'iplied, A jail on this system is being built at 
Lyallpur. 

The table attached to this article (p. 164) shows how mortality 
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in jails has decreased since 1881. It must, however, be noted 
that tuberculous diseases have shown a tendency to increase 
during recent years. It is hoped that this will be checked by 
improvements now being made in the ventilation of dormitories, 
and in the arrangements for cleansing and disinfecting clothing 
and bedding. It is also intended to build special tuberculous 
wards in the larger jails ; indeed, such accommodation is being 
provided in tvro of the Central jails. It will be noticed also 
that the average cost of prisoners has steadily increased since 
1 88 1, The increase is mainly due to higher prices of food- 
grains and of such articles as woollen and cotton yarns used 
in the manufacture of clothing and bedding, and also in some 
measure to expenditure incurred in effecting a general amelio- 
ration of the conditions of prison life. 

The chief industries carried on in the Central jails are litho- Employ- 
graphic printing, weaving woollen and cotton fabrics, carpet- 
making, brick-making, and expressing oil. The greater portion 
of the out-turn is supplied to Government departments. When 
opportunity has offered, prisoners have been employed in 
carrying out large public works : and temporary jails were 
built at Chenawan in 1884 and at Mong Rasul in 1S98 in 
connexion with the excavation of the Chenab and Jhelum 
Canals. In District jails the chief industries are jmper-making, 
expressing oil, rope-making, and weaving cotton carpets. 

Until 1903 the Punjab possessed no reformatory, but in Boy pn- 
that year one was opened at Delhi and placed under the 

• 1 ' f 1 rcfo rilin'^ 

Educational department. Nothing can be said yet with regard tones, 
to its working. 

Prior to the constitution of the Punjab in 1849, Government Education, 
schools existed in the Districts of the Delhi territory which 
then formed part (d' the old North-Western Provinces, and in 
the rest of the Province indigenous schools afforded a foundation 
for the present educational system. Under the Sikhs, teaching 
as a profession was almost entirely in the hands of the Muham- 
madans, who, besides teaching the Koran in the mosques, 
gave instruction in the Persian classics. On these schools 
were grafted the earliest Government vernacular schools. 

Purely Hindu schools were rare, being either colleges in 
which Brahman boys learnt Sanskrit and received a half- 
religious, half-professional training, or elementary schools 
where sons of Hindu shopkeepers were taught to keep 
accounts and read and write the traders' scripts. The few 
Gurmukhi schools that existed were of a purely religious 
character. The best feature of the indigenous schools was 
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that they were not confined to the religious and mercantile 
classes, but were open to the few agriculturists who cared to 
attend them. After annexation the Christian missions estab- 
lished several sch('>ols, that at Lahore as early as 1849. Gov- 
ernment soon followed their example and founded schools 
in the cities and larger towns, while District officers founded 
and maintained schools at minor places out of Local funds. 

History. In 1854 the Educational department was first organized. 

It was administered by a Director of Public Instruction, with 
2 inspectors, 10 deputy, and 60 sub-deputy-inspectors. The 
schools directly supported by Government numbered 108 
(4 District, 100 tahsll, and 4 normal schools). The depart- 
ment cost about 2 lakhs per annum, and in addition a cess 
of r per cent, on the land revenue provided for the main- 
tenance of numerous village schools. The Persian script, 
already in use throughout the Western Punjab, and in two- 
thirds of the indigenous schools of the eastern Districts, was 
unhesitatingly adopted as the standard ; but the choice of a 
language offered greater difficulties. Punjabi is not a literary 
language ; and Urdu, though unpopular, was so generally in 
use, especially in the law courts, that it was perforce adopted. 
Gurmukhi and Hindi schools were, however, to be encouraged 
wherever the people desired them. 

Difficulties in administration soon arose. All the schools 
were under the direct control of the department, and District 
officers were dissociated from their working. The lower grades 
of officials were foreigners, imported from Hindustan and 
without influence over the people. Accordingly, in i860, 
all the vernacular schools were entrusted to the Deputy- 
Commissioners and tahsllddrs, the unpopular inspecting 
agency being abolished. But this measure failed to provide 
for the professional supervision of the schools, and it was soon 
found necessary to appoint an inspector in each District as the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s executive agent and adviser in their 
management. In the same year provision was made for the 
levy of school fees. Superior Anglo- vernacular zila (District) 
schools were also established, and the personnel and curriculum 
in all schools improved. In 1864 Government colleges w^ere 
established at Lahore and Delhi, and in 1865 a scheme for an 
Oriental University was formulated. In 1868-70 the status of 
village schoolmaster was improved, the minimum salary being 
fixed at Rs. 10 a month; but funds ran short, and, as the 
immediate result of this measure, a number of schools were 
closed. The decentralization of finances in 1871, however, 
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enabled the Local Government to devote more adequate funds 
to education, and the village schools rose rapidly in numbers 
and efficiency. 

As now constituted, the inspecting staff of the department Present or- 
consists of a Director of Public Instruction, 5 Inspectors, 

2 Inspectresses, 9 assistant inspectors, 28 District inspectors, 

24 assistant District inspectors, and 2 assistants to the Inspec- 
tresses. The Director and two of the Inspectors are Europeans 
and members of the Indian Educational Service, as are the 
principal and three professors of the Government College, the 
principal and the vice-principal of the Central Training College, 
the principal of the Mayo School of Art, and the head master 
of the Central Model School, Lahore. The rest of the staff is 
drawn from the Provincial service, which also supplies a pro- 
fessor and five assistant professors to the Government College, 
the vice-principal of the Mayo School, the assistant super- 
intendent of the Central Training College, the registrar of the 
office of the Director of Public Instruction, the superintendent, 
reformatory school, and the reporter on books. Educational 
department. Four members of this service are Europeans. 

The assistant inspectors are selected from the Subordinate 
service, which comprises 197 appointments in all, and supplies 
teachers to the principal colleges and schools. The majority 
of the teaching staff, except that of the Government high 
schools, are, however, employed by local bodies. District boards, 
and municipal committees, which engage teachers for the 
schools under their control subject to certain departmental 
rules, or borrow members from the Subordinate service for 


the more important posts. 

The Punjab University at Lahore was established in 1882. The 
Prior to that year colleges and schools had been affiliated to u^iversitv 
the Calcutta University. In 1868 a proposal to establish 
a Punjab University had been negatived by the Government of 
India; but a grant-in-aid of Rs. 21,000, equal to the annual 
income from private sources, was sanctioned for the improve- 
ment of the existing Government College at Lahore, and in 
1870 Sir Donald McLeod inaugurated the new Punjab Uni- 
versity College. The senate of this institution established an 
Oriental school and college at Lahore, its objects being to 
promote the diffusion of European science, as far as possible, 
through the medium of the vernacular languages, and the 
improvement and extension of vernacular literature generally ; 


to afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern 
classical languages and literature ; and to associate the learned 
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and influential classes with Government in the promotion and 
supervision of popular education. 

In 1S77, on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi, the mtjvement in favour of a Punjab University was 
revived and resulted in its incorporation under Act XVII of 
18S2. The University was empowered to grant degrees in 
Medicine in 1886, and degrees in Law and Science in 1891. 
There are five Faculties— Oriental Learning, Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Science and Engineering. The Syndicate is the 
executive committee of the Senate. Under the Indian Uni- 
versities Act of 1904 the Senate has been reconstituted. It 
now consists of 75 ordinary fellows, of whom 60 are nomi- 
nated by the Chancellor and 15 elected by the Chancellors 
nominees. There are also ro ex-officio fellows, 2 of whom are 
also ordinary fellows. 

Prior to 1870 the Calcutta University had dominated the 
higher secondary education of the Punjab ; but soon after 
that year the Lahore College began to hold its own examina- 
tions, which were better adapted to the requirements of the 
Province. After its incorporation as a university the number 
of graduates was at first very small, only 16 qualifying in 
1883-4, in which year the expenditure was Rs. 21,000. In the 
next six years, however, progress was rapid. Diplomas, being 
passports to higher employment under Government, were 
eagerly sought after, and in 18S9-90 as many as 41 students 
graduated, and the expenditure had risen to Rs. 60,912. 

In 1883-4 there were only three Arts colleges : the Govern- 
ment and Oriental Colleges at Lahore, and St. Stephen’s 
College at Delhi. The number of candidates for matriculation 
was 551, and of passes 224, the average cost of each student’s 
education being Rs. 400, and the total expenditure on colleges 
Rs. 79,223. By 1889-90 the number of Arts colleges had 
risen to seven, and that of matriculation candidates to 
1,016. Passes had increased to 462, and the expenditure 
to Rs. 2,06,346, while the cost of each student’s education had 
fallen by Rs. 65, owing to the levy of higher fees and the 
larger number of students. In 1888 the Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedic School at Lahore, established by the Arya Samaj, w'as 
raised to the status of a college, and became in a few years 
one of the most largely attended in the Province, Another 
important unaided institution, the Islamia College at Lahore, 
was opened in 1892 by the Muhammadan community ; and 
in 1897 the Sikhs established the Khalsa College at Amritsar. 
By 1 900-1 the number of Arts colleges had risen to 12, with 
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2,148 matriculation candidates and 1,214 passes. Expenditure 
had risen to Rs. 2,89,582, but the average cost of a students 
education was only Rs. 185, or less than half its cost in 1883-4. 

The only college which imparts higher professional teaching 
is the Lahore Medical College. Established in October, i860, 
it was raised to collegiate status in 1870. In the latter year it 
had 68 students. In 1887—8 a monthly fee of Rs. 2 was 
imposed. In 1889 the erection of the Lady Lyall Home for 
female students added to its usefulness. 

The Law School at Lahore is of collegiate status, and pre- Law 
pares students for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Founded 
in 1870 with two departments, an English and a vernacular, 
and a two years’ course, it was remodelled in 1 88 9-90, and the 
course extended to three years, only graduates in Arts being 
admitted to the Licentiate in Law examinations- In 1891-2 
intermediate and LL.B. classes were formed, and two sets 
of examinations prescribed, one leading to the Licentiate, the 
other to the LL.B. degree. In 189 7-8 the number of students 
had reached 434, the highest limit ; but the supply for trained 
lawyers was in excess of the demand, and m the next three 
years the numbers fell to 24S. 

The following table shows the chief results of university 
examinations : — 


j Passes in 

( 


1890-1. 

1900- 1. 

1903-4. j 

1 Matriculation ..... 

1 First or Intermediate in Arts or 

224 

384 

1,214 

1,121 

1 Science ..... 

39 

87 

244 

233 

' Ordinary Bachelors’ degrees 


41 

127 

133 

1 Higher and special degrees 

3 

8 

4 ^ 

42 ' 


Secondary schools are either middle or high. A middle Secondary 
school usually contains a primary as well as a middle depart- 
ment. A high school, in addition to its high department, 
usually contains these two also. The middle course extends 
over three classes, and terminates in the case of vernacular 
schools in the middle school examination. The high-school 
course extends over two years, and end.', with the entrance 
examination of the Punjab University. English is not taught 
in the vernacular schools, and is commenced only at the upper 
primary stage in the Anglo-vernacular schools. The vernacular 
is thus the medium of instruction for all departments up to 
the third middle class, English being the medium only in the 
high department. 

The effective organization of secondary education dates from 
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i860. As education spread, it became easier to obtain men 
capable of teaching up to the entrance standard, and it was 
thus found possible to increase the number of high schools at 
comparatively small cost. The vernacular middle schools pro- 
gressed even more markedly. In 1877 the Punjab Text-Book 
Committee was appointed to prepare suitable English and ver- 
nacular Readers, and in 1 880-1 the establishment of the Central 
Training College helped to provide better qualified teachers. 

In 1883-4 there were 25 high schools with 912 scholars, 
and 198 middle schools with 5,107 scholars. In the next six 
years the number of high schools had risen to 41, with a satis- 
factory increase in the numbers on the rolls ; and though the 
number (T middle schools had decreased, the number of 
scholars had risen. In 1882, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Education Commission, all schools except 
those attached to training institutes were made over to local 
bodies for management, and rules were framed to encourage 
their conversion into aided schools, the further extension of 
secondary education being made dependent on private institu- 
tions. Scholarships were made tenable on a uniform system, 
and Jubilee (now known as Victoria scholarships) and zarmn- 
dari scholarships were founded to foster education among 
Muhammadan and Hindu agriculturists. Fees were raised, 
and a system of payment by results was introduced into the 
grant-in-aid rules. Special attention now began to be paid to 
moral and physical instruction and to school discipline. In 
furtherance of the new educational policy of the Government 
of India, one high school in each District has, since 1904, 
been maintained as a state institution. 

The first step in primary education was an attempt to raise 
the indigenous schools of the Punjab to a higher level of 
efficiency. But this scheme failed ; and it was found neces- 
sary to convert the principal indigenous schools into Govern- 
ment schools, or branches of mission schools, or to bring them 
more or less under the influence of District or municipal com- 
mittees. The educational cess, however, realized so little that 
salaries sufficient to attract competent teachers could not be 
offered, although no attempt was made to provide a school for 
every group of villages. It was accordingly resolved to reduce 
a number of schools in order to raise the efficiency of the 
remainder. The result was that schools were accessible only 
to a small proportion of the boys of school-going age; and 
Sir Charles Aitchison recognized the necessity of improving 
the indigenous schools, without destroying their distinctive 
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character, by the offer of liberal grant s-in-aid on easy con- 
ditions. The system was accordingly reorganized, the man- 
agement of the schools being transferred to local bodies, 
which were, on the other hand, required to devote a fixed 
proportion of their income to primary education. Revised 
grant-in-aid rules provided for payment by results and staff 
grants to certificated teachers employed in aided schools. 
Specially liberal grants were made to indigenous and low- 
caste schools. The introduction of intcr-school rules and 
good-conduct registers conduced to the moral, as the gym- 
nastic instruction did to the physical, progress of the boys. 

The recommendations of the Education Commission of 1883 
rendered it possible to give effect in greater detail and with 
greater precision to the policy inaugurated by Sir Charles 
Aitchison. Schools and scholars increased in numbers and 
efficiency, though the imposition in 1886 of higher fees on 
sons of non-agriculturists reduced the number of boys of that 
class in the lower primary department. By 18S9-90 the 
number of aided schools had risen to 300, with 10,000 pupils ; 
and they continued to progress until 1896-7, when the grow- 
ing popularity of the Government schools, combined to some 
extent with the pressure of bad seasons, checked their advance. 

On the other hand, the District boards, with many pressing 
calls on their resources, could not meet the demand for primary 
education. Numerically, primary schools show but a slow' 
advance, but in efficiency their progress has been marked. 

The abolition of the lower primary examination in 1898 
enabled the course of instruction to be made continuous for 
fully five years, and permitted controlling officers to devote 
more time to questions of organization and discipline, methods 
of instruction, and so on, at their inspections. In the upper 
primary department more time was allotted to object lessons 
and elementary science. 

In 1 8 86 the necessity of a simpler and more practical curri- Zammaan 
culum for sons of agriculturists led to the establishment ot 
zamtnddri schools. In these, half-time attendance only is 
required, and they are closed during each harvest. Elemen- 
tary reading and w'riting, in the character ch(jsen by the 
people, and arithmetic by native methods, are taught. Quali- 
fied teachers in these schools received extra pay, and arrange- 
ments w'ere also made to train teachers in those subjects in 
the normal schools. From 1886 to 1892 the schools pros- 
pered ; but the people then began to realize that they led to 
nothing, as they did not fit boys for Government employ, and 
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ever since they have been losing ground. In 1901 the zamin- 
dCiri schools numbered only 1S7, with 3,887 pupils. In view 
of their increasing unpopularity, steps were taken in 1904 to 
open village schools with a simpler course of studies, planned 
with special reference to the requirements of agriculturists. 
The Punjab possesses a few special low-caste schools. These 
are mainly dependent upon missionary enterprise, and are, 
like all indigenous schools, eligible for grants-in-aid on easy 
conditions. 

Female Encouraged by results in the United Provinces, several girls’ 
education, g^^hools vvere opened in the Punjab as early as 1855, and in 
1S62 Sir Robert Montgomery held a great darbar at Lahore 
in order to enlist the co-operation of the chiefs and notables 
of the Province. Under this impulse nearly 1,000 schools 
with 20,000 girls had been opened by 1866, but the results 
were unsubstantial and the attendance soon fell off, A sound 
system of female education was only founded in 1885-6, in 
which year it was attempted to make the existing schools 
places of healthy elementary education, adapted to the simple 
requirements of the people, and rewards for diligent work were 
substituted for payments for mere attendance. An Inspectress 
of Schools was appointed in 1889. As yet, however, female 
education can hardly be said to have taken firm root except in 
the Central Punjab (Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Sialkot, 
and Jullundur), where Sikh influences are strong, and among 
the Hindu element in the western Districts. There is, how- 
ever, throughout the Province much private teaching, almost 
exclusively religious, by Hindu, Sikh, and Muhammadan 
women, and, as far as religious objections allow, by the 
ladies of the Zanana and other Christian missions. And the 
most gratifying feature of recent years has been the steady 
increase of private enterprise on behalf of female education, 
several unaided schools, notably the Kanya Alaha Vidyalla at 
Jullundur, having been opened. The establishment in 1905 
of the Normal School for \\omen at Lahore marks a new era 
in the development of female education in the Province. Its 
success, which depends much on the sympathetic co-operation 
of the educated classes, will to a considerable extent remove 
one great obstacle in the way of the advancement of the educa- 
tion of girls- — the lack of qualified women teachers. 

Special 1 he Lahore Central Training College was opened in 1881, 
Traming”' India. Since its foundation most of the 

institu- secondary schools have been supplied with trained teachers, 
lions. and a few years ago the Punjab was able to spare a number 
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of trained and experienced men to assist in revising and 
improving the training school system in the United Provinces. 

There were at first two classes : the senior English, which pre- 
pared teachers for higher work in English secondary schools \ 
and the senior vernacular, which trained men for all kinds of 
purely vernacular teaching in secondary schools. In 1883-4 
a junior English class was opened, to train teachers for the 
primary classes of Anglo-vernacular schools. With the exten- 
sion of university education, the preliminary educational quali- 
fications were raised ; and since 1896 only B.A.’s, or those 
who have read up to that standard in a recognized college, are 
admitted to the senior English class. For admission to the 
junior English class men must have either passed the inter- 
mediate examination or attended the classes of a college for 
two years. In 1904 this institution was completely reorgan- 
ized. The staff has been strengthened, the period of study has 
been raised to two years, a clerical and commercial class has 
been added, and the number of available stipends much 
increased. A teacher’s degree examination, open to all gradu- 
ates in Arts who have attended the Central Training College 
for another year after passing the senior Anglo-vernacular 
certificate examination, has also been instituted. 

Normal schools were originally founded to train teachers for Xormal 
both middle and primary schools, but have been restricted to 
training for the latter alone since the organization of the 
Central Training College. The schools are under the control 
of the Inspectors ; and in pursuance of the policy of having 
one in each circle, normal schools were established at Jullun- 
dur in 1887 and at Multan in 1891. 

Prior to 1886 the Medical and Veterinary Colleges, the Law Technical 
School, the Engineering Class of the Punjab University, and 
the Mayo School of Industrial Art were the only real technical 
institutions in the Province, the few so-called industrial schools 
being mere workshops in which inferior articles were made at 
a high cost. In the three following years, however, some pro- 
gress was made, the chief step being the establishment of the 
Railway Technical School at Lahore to provide instruction for 
the children of the railway workshop employes. This school 
has a primary and a middle department ; the course of study is 
much the same as in the ordinary' schools, ^^ath a progressive 
course of carpentry, drawing, and practical geometr>'. The 
functions of the Mayo School were also extended, and private 
industrial schools were encouraged. An entrance examination 
in science and a clerical and commercial examination w,cre 
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also instituted, the one in 1S97, and the other in 1900. The 
movement thus begun bear^, fruit, and some industrial schools 
have sprung up at the larger training centres, such as Amritsar, 
Ludhiana, and Delhi ; but the number of students is still 
small. In ordinary schools also the course of study has been 
remodelled, so as to include practical mensuration and agri- 
culture in primary schools, and to develop the powers of 
observation by object lessons. 

The schools for Europeans and Eurasians in the Punjab 
were included in the scope of Archdeacon Daly’s inquiry in 
1881. No less than 440 children of school-going age were 
then found t(j be receiving no education whatsoever. Under 
the Resolution of the Government of India passed in that year, 
however, the grants to existing schools were increased, and 
Rs. 1 1,945 w'as given by Government for enlarging school- 
houses. The absence of an enactment making attendance at 
school compulsory, the apathy of parents, and the migratory 
character of the European and Eurasian community have been 
great obstacles to advancement. The schools, especially in 
the plains, labour under many disadvantages, the lack of 
trained teachers being specially felt. Of recent years the pro- 
gress made has, nevertheless, been considerable. In 1903, 
46 Europeans and Eurasians passed the matriculation, 94 the 
middle, and 102 the primary school examination. 

WTen in 1871 attention was first directed to the backward- 
ness of education among Muhammadans in India, inquiry 
showed that in the l^unjab the Musalman community had 
availed itself of the facilities offered as fully in proportion to its 
numbers as the Hindus. Much had been done to foster the 
study of Arabic and Persian. Indeed, the latter had been 
favoured at the expense of vernacular languages and literatures, 
and it was felt that no special measures for the advancement of 
Muhammadan education were required. It was, however, 
found that Muhammadans seldom prosecuted their studies 
beyond the middle schools, and that few attended colleges. 
^Muhammadan boys spent years in learning the Koran by rote 
in the mosques, and thus reached manhood before their educa- 
tion could be completed. The poverty of the Muhammadans 
a>> a community, and the fact that they were mostly agricul- 
turists, also militated against their higher education. Progress 
was, however, made, and in 1883-4 the Muhammadan college 
students were thrice as numerous as in 1870-1. Nevertheless, 
their number in the secondary schools and colleges remained 
proportionately far below that of the Hindus, and the necessity 
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of special measures was realized. In 1887 Jubilee scholarships 
(now called Victoria scholarships), tenable in high schools and 
colleges, were founded by Government ; and local bodies were 
authorized to establish them for middle schools. In addition, 
half the free or semi-free studentships in secondary schools 
and scholarships w^ere reserved for Muhammadan boys. The 
community itself also began to realize the necessity for self- 
help, and various societies w'ere started which organized Anglo- 
vernacular Muhammadan schools in the cities and large towns. 
The result was a rapid advance in higher IMuhammadan 
education, though the Hindus and Sikhs still retained the lead. 
In the ensuing decade the com. m unity showed a growing pre- 
ference for the public schools, especially those in which 
English was taught, and availed itself fully of the scholarships 
and studentships offered, though the societies continued to 
maintain many schools with or without Government grants- 
in-aid. The following table shows the number of Muham- 
madans under instruction in public institutiuns 


1 ! 1891. 

f— ! 

1 iQor i 1904. 1 

Arts colleges .... 

Secondary schools . . . i 

Primary schools . 

Special schools . . . • j 

13,900 , 
36^252 

513 

309 ! 

19.^12 

43.7:^ ' 

33 ^ 

2 IA 33 

50,440 

1,103 


In 1883-4 the proportion of the population of school-going General 
age in the Punjab under instruction was 4*2 in 100, and in the 
course of the next six years it rose to 7*8 per cent., but since results, 
then it has showed no advance. This is mainly due to the 
steady decline of private schools, which do not conform to any 
of the departmental standards, and are not inspected by the 
department. Ft‘0[}le either send their boys to the public 
schools, or keep them at home to help in domestic or other 
work. I'he percentage of males in British Districts able to read 
and write was 6-8 according to the Census of and that 

of females 0-37. The most advanced Districts arc Simla, 
Amritsar, and Multan ; the most backward are Hissar, Rohtak, 
and Gurgaon. 

Fees in Government schools and colleges are fixed, and the Finance, 
proportion of free and half-rate studentships is also specified. 

Schools and colleges which receive aid from Government arc 
bound to observe the rules laid down for them in this behalf. 
Unaided schools, however, are quite free in the matter of fees. 

The majority of them charge very low fees, as compared \Mth 
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the Government and aided institutions. The following table 
shows the main features of educational finance in 1903-4: — 

Expenditure on Institutions maintained or aided 
BY Public Funds 



Pro. 1 

vincial ' , 

revenues. ; i^untripal 
; funds. 

Fees 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 


Rs. ; 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Arts and professional 

1 





colleges . 

1.71,71s i 

7.9^3 

68,282 

28,198 

2,76,181 

Training and special 

i 


1 



schools 


10,930 

1 8,760 

28,665 

L 54403 

.Secondary boys’ schools 

1, 00,; 49 2 

, 7 ’ 7 . 2^6 

442.744 

99424 

9.J9j973 

Primary boys’ schools . 

3 

,^^,909 

; 9 L^ 9 r*' 


4,58,929 

Girls’ schools 

69,904 

63.141 

42,30.3 

79.936 

2 ,55» 28 4 

j Total , 

4,56,042 7 

,is, 2 19 1 

6. ,3 3, 9^6 ' 

2.36,223 1 

20,64.470 


Includinfj receipts from other sources. 


Refdstered 

publica- 

tions. 


Xews- 

papers. 


Medical. 


In 1901 the number of publications registered under the 
Printing Press and Books Act was 1,478. Of these, 425 were 
poetical works and 409 religious treatises. Language and 
pictures came next, with 113 and 82 respectively. Except 
perhaps in its popular poetry modern Punjab literature dis- 
plays little originality, and many of it^ productions are merely 
translations of English works into the various languages and 
scripts of the Pro\ ince. 

I he number of newspapers published in 1903 was 209. 
The only important English newspapers arc the Civi/ and 
Afihtary Gazette and the Morniwet Post^ published daily at 
Lahore and Delhi respectively. The native-owned newspapers 
include 31 published in English, r in English and Urdu, 
164 in Urdu, 6 in Hindi, and 7 in Gurmukhi. The leading 
papers are more or less actively political, their columns being 
devoted mainly to the criticism of Government measures and 
policy. Generally speaking, these journals are either sectarian, 
or the mouthpieces of various classes or cliques of the 
educated community. Few are of much importance, and 
many are little more than advertising sheets, The Tribune 
and the Observer^ published in English at Lahore, are the 
leading Hindu and Muhammadan organs respectively. 

1 he Civil Medical department is controlled by an Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals. The department was organized 
in 1880, prior to which year hospitals were under the Inspector- 
General of Prisons. Each District is under the medical charge 
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of a Civil Surgeon, who is stationed at the District head- 
quarters (Simla has two officers of this class) ; but in the 
summer months a Civil Surgeon is stationed also at Alurrec, 
and the Civil Surgeon of Gurdaspur District is transferred to 
Dalhousie. As a rule, the chief hos[)itaI of each District is at 
its head-quarters, and is in charge^ of a Civil Assistant Surgeon, 
who after a five years' course at tlie Lahore Muhcal College has 
qualified for the diploma of Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Punjab L^niversity ; the minor hospitals and disjKn^aries 
in the outlying towns of the Iiistrict are in charge of Hospital 
Assistants who have qualified by a four years' course at the 
college. Lheir work is supervised by the Civil Surgeon, who 
is required to inspect each dispensary four times a year. 

The progress made since 1881 may be gathered from the 
table attached to this article (p. 166). The number of hospitals 
and dispensaries has risen by 44 per cent., and inqiatients 
in much the same ratio, wiiile outpatients ha\e m<)rL* than 
doubled. The contribution from Government ha^ sliglitly de- 
creased : but the income from LckviI and municipal funds 
has more than doubled, and that from feus, endowments, and 
other sources has also increased wry largely. 

The only institution maintained by G( wernment i*- the Mayo 
Hospital at Lahore, an integral [lart of the Medical College, 
to wLich it affords medical instruction. Before the establish- 
ment of this college the Subordinate medical service was 
recruited from the Calcutta College, wLose candidates were 
mostly Bengalis. Partly to obtain recruits locally, and partly 
with the object of popularizing WTstern medicine throughout 
the Province, a medu'al hool was estahli->hed iii rSOo at 
Lahore, and in 1S70 its status -was raided t<> that o^ a coih ge. 
T'he huiielings consist of one large block, c<»nta]mi4^ tijrce 
class-rooms, a di^steting rf'om, a rdiemKal laboraior}. sexeral 
museums, and a large centra! hall, to whii h ha\e been added 
in recent \ears a large and well-equipped dissecting room with 
a lecture theatre ca[)able of accommodating 400 stmUnts, and 
pathological and physiological ttaGiing laboratorus, with a 
post-mortem theatre and nuuiuary. d'he tea<'hing stati now 
consists of 8 professor*'. 6 le< turers, a demonstrator of anatomy, 
and 3 class assistants. A hostel for female students was built 
in 1889 by the Punjab committee of the ('ountessof Dufierin s 
Fund, f'hiefly from a donation of Rs. 50,000 given by the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. Arrangements have been made for a 
similar hostel for male students at a cost of over Rs. 2,00,000. 
d'he growth of the college is <i[)parent from the fact that in 
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Lunatics. 


Pasteur 
Institute 
and Re- 
search 
Institute. 


Vaccina- 

tion. 


1903 it trained 234 students in the English class and 308 
in the Hospital Assistant class, compared with 8 and 44 
respectively in rS6o. 

In 1900 a central asylum for lunatics was constructed at 
Lahore at a cost of 2 lakhs. It is controlled by a commissioned 
medical officer, with a military Assistant Surgeon as deputy- 
superintendent. It has accommodation for 468 patients : and 
in 1903 a separate building, capable of accommodating 120 
female lunatics, was erected at a cost of Rs. 74,000. The 
daily average number of inmates in 1904 was 554. The 
record of the alleged cause of insanity is usually drawn up by 
the police and has little scientific value. Of the cases treated 
in 1904 in whi<di any cause is assigned, 16*59 per cent, were 
attributed to the exccsdve use of Indian hemp in one form 
or another, 8-09 to epilepsy, 0-71 to heat, and 7 09 to moral 
causes, such as grief, worry, and disappointment. 

At Rasauli, a Pasteur Institute was established in 1901 for 
the treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals, which now 
treats patients from all parts of India. In 1906 a central 
Research Institute was founded there, which will pr<3vide 
means for the scientific study of the etiobigy and nature of 
disease in India, besides the preparation of curative sera for 
the diseases of man, and the training of scientific workers. 

The institution is in charge of a Director, with a staff of 
assistants. 

Idle prat tice of inoculation as a protection from small-pox 
has [)rcvailed in the Punjab from time immemorial. The 
meth<»d adopted was to keep dry crusts from the pustules 
mixed with a few grains of rice in a box ; when a mild form 
of the disease was desired, a few of the grains of rice were 
inserted into a wound near the base of the thumb, while a 
severe attack was procured by inserting a little of the powdered 
crusts. The practice was most prevalent among Muham- 
madans, and was performed by Saiyids and Mullas as a quasi- 
religious ceremony. The Hindus of the South-East Punjab 
did not [irotect themselves for fear of offending the goddess 
of small-p«^x, but elsewhere Rajputs and Xais (barbers) usually ^ 

acte<i as inoculators among Hindus. The practice was largely ^ 

prevalent in Rawal[)indi, Jhang, and Shahpur Districts as late 
as and to a less extent in Karnal, Hoshiarpur, Kangra, 

Multan, arid Dera Ghazi Khan. With a few exceptions, the 
attempt to t niist the inoculating classes as vaccinators was 
not suc'ces^ful. \Accination is now under the charge of the 
Sanitar) Commissioner, and Civil Surgeons are primarily 
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responsible for vaccinations in their Districts. The staff con- 
sists of 5 divisional inspectors, 2S superintendents, and 260 
vaccinators. The falling-off of vaccination in 1901 shown in 
the table attached to this article (p. 166) is chiefly due to plague. 
Vaccination is compulsory in twenty-three municipal towns. 

The success of the sy>tem of selling (piinine through the Sale oi 
post office in Bengal led to it'^ introduction intt’f the Punjab 
late in 1894. Fir'^t introduced exfierinu ntally in the Delhi 
Division, it was extended in 1899 to that of Lah<>re, and it 
is now propo^^ed to extend it to all the Ihi.^tricts of the Province, 
although in 1901 the total sales only amounted to 293 parcels, 
each containing 102 five-grain packets of quinine. The small 
measure of success which the system has met with is not easily 
explained, though it may in part he accounted for by the 
reluctance of the literate classes, from which the post office 
officials are drawn, to act as drug-vendors. It is, however, 
apparent that the [leople are at [iresent indifferent to the 
advantages of the system, and, as a rule, little aware of the 
value of quinine as a prophylactic. In Kangra, however, in 
1905 >ome 2,300 packets. ea( h containing 102 powders of 
seven grains each, were distributed at a total co>t of Rs. s.hhq. 

The chief defects of \illage sanitation are the impurity and Village 
contamination of drinking water, the accumulation of filth, the sanuauon. 
presence of manure-heaps near the houses, and the existence 
of ponds of stagnant water in or around the village site. It 
has been considered inadvisable to legislate for the compulsory 
sanitation of villages, but District boards are empowered to 
grant rewards in the form of a reduction of revenue to the 
villages mo^t acti\e in •^anitary improvement.'^. 

Survey in the Lfinjab hive been carried <mt by tvro distinct Survc>> 
agencies, the l')c<d /a/zed/vk 'fleeting tlie lada-trd. r.r field 
survey^, and the Sur\'''y of India c-'mieling riuip- le.std on 
triangulation. Wfien the Tension <4 a settlement in under- 
taken, t''iC ma[)N, measurements, and rt.cord ^-of-riglus of owntr- 
ship and actual ponScnsioii are thoroughly revibCil by the 
Settlement officer and a special staff of ta/is:Idjrs\ 
days, and field On the ('onckiNiian of the operations 

these records arc traiiNferrcd to the custi'dy of the I)c[»uty- 
('ornmiNsioner, who is henrelorth responsible for lluii mainte- 
nance, and correction when necessary. PriLlly, tlic system in 
force is this : the pai:idin makes a feld-to-feld m.spection at 
earli harvest, noting all changes in rights, rentN, and possCNsion, 
ami all amendments required in the field map. The changes 
thus noted are recorded, after attestation by a superior revenue 
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officer, in a revised record-of-right'^, which is prepared for each 
village every fourth year and called the jamabandi. The Deputy- 
Commis.>ioner is a^sibted in this duty by a revenue assistant 
(Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioner), the iJirector of 
Land Records acting as his expert adviser in all matters con- 
nected with it. The staff consi.^ts of a District kdnun\:;o, with 
a number of field kdnungos and pativCiris or village accountants. 
In 1904 there were 7,906 pativdris and 3S6 field kdmmgos 
in the Province. Pativaris used to be hereditary village 
officials, .servants of the village community and members of the 
trading castes ; but they are now enlisted without regard to 
hereditary claims, and more than a third in 1903 were of agri- 
cultural castes. Two-thirds have passed the middle-school 
examination. Candidates go through a practical course in 
field surveying and land ruC(jrd work in the District patwari 
school. After passing the examination, they may be appointed 
on salaries usually rising to Rs. 14 a month. The post is 
non-pensionable, but a patwari may on retirement receive 
a gratuity not exceeding Rs. 150. Patwaris also receive a 
share of the fee.s levied for mutatiim entries in the record-of- 
rights. The cadastral survey is made entirely by the patwaris, 
and usually during a resettlement of the land revenue. The 
system used is a scientific one, known as the square system, 
and its results are remarkably accurate It consists in laying 
out the entire village area into squares, which are also shown 
on the map. The fields are then plotted in, being co-ordinated 
to the Sl(le^ of the squares, and the village m q)s thus ^how 
the boundaries of every field. They are tested by ('omparison 
with the sur\e\ maps. 

In the Chenab and Jhelum Colonies, in which large areas 
of Government waste have been brought under culti\ation, the 
square sy'.tem has been extended to the formation of all fields 
into squares, equal to ^Ath of a survey square, i.c. to r acre 
18 poles. This system of square fields greatly facilitates 
irrigation and revenue management, and is a safeguard against 
boundary disputes. It is being gradually extended in some 
localities to old proprietary lands. 

The maps of the Survey of India are based on triangulation 
carried out between 1850 and i860. Kashmir and the Xorth- 
W e'>tern Himalayas were topographically surveved between 
18 pS ami 1865, and Jhelum and Rawalpindi Districts (inclmling 
the recently constituted Distrii't of Attock) between 1851 and 
1S59. 1 hose surveys, though excellent, are now out of date in 

the matter of roads, R'c., and do not show village boundaries. 
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The survey of Kangra, Kulu, the hills of Hoshiarpur, and the 
Simla Hill States was completed in 1903. The whole of the 
Punjab plains, with the exception of Ilissar, was surveyed 
between 1846 and tSlSo, village by \illage, on the 4-inch scale, 
and Hissar was surveyed on the 2-inch scale between 1882 
and 1884. In 1S83 arrangements were made with the Surveyor- 
General for the revision of the survey maps on the ba^is of tlie 
village maps . and in 1S84 a party of the Sur\e\ of India com- 
menced compiling new' maps from reductinn^ of the^'e \illage 
plan^, checking and revising them in tlie held, and tuiujileied 
maps of Jullundur, Ludhiana, Ler(ve[)ore. Ambala, and Jhang 
Districts, and of the plains porti(;ns of Hoshiarpur. do enable 
this work to be extended, traverses w'ere run over Shrihpur, 
Gujrat, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Gurdaspur, and Amritsar I )istricts. 

The party was withdrawn in 1889, but in 1901 the work was 
recommenced. I^ahore w’as completed by 1906, and the work 
is progressing in Amritsar, Montgranery, Multan, and Mu/affar- 
garh. In addition to this, riverain sur\e\s are being ('arried 
out to enable boundaries to be relaid in the areas subject to 
floods. Se\eral lines of spirit-levels have also bet.n run through 
portions of the Province. The (fis-Sutlej States were survt yed 
during 1846-7 on the i inch to the mile scale, and I’atiala, 

Jmd, \abha, 8cc., in 1861-2 on the same scale. The large 
State of Bahaw'alpur w’as surveyed during 1869-75, the in- 
babited area village by village on the 4-mch, and desert tracts 
on the 2-inch scale. Kapurthala State was re&urve)ed when 
Jullundur was surveyed betw’een 1884 and 1S89. 
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TABLE IV 

Statistics of Agri culture. Puxja: 
' S’.uarc miles; 



iS<SS-qo 
( L\*'rag' ) 

iSqt “H^O{) 
(a\ t r. 1.^-0 

I</< tO'I. 
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TABLE 

Prices of Staples in the Punjai- 

; In seers per ru| ee') 


Selected | 
staples ; 

1 

Selected centres. 

Percentage 
of area 
undtr r crop 
in louo 1 

Average for ten ^cars | 
ending 
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table: VI. Trade bv Rail and River of the Punjab 
(including North F'rcjntier Province) with other 
i'RuMNXES AND S I'ATEb (excluding Kashmir and Ladakh) 
(In thou^an U of ru[iee-) 
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Oilseeds . 

• I 

8,50 

.32,5^ 

25,72 

OjUnni .... 

. 1 

74 

4,06 

4,07 

To i'luns .... 


43.00 

51.82 

33-31 

Mlt 

. 1 

^■57 

10.65 

8H4 

leCS .... 

* 1 

13.34 

22.64 

26, 29 

Siii^ar 



1, 65,5^ 

2,01.39 

Tea ..... 

. 1 

9^57 

5,66 

10,03 

Wood .... 



8,16 

20,58 1 

Woollen goods . 

! 

20,70 

33,^7 

37,44 j 

All other artodes 

' ! 

2.64.52 

3.60,40 

4,70,89 j 


Total j 

b, 98,44 

12,92,27 

15,1 2,67 

™ ( Clovernment 

. . i 

37-30 

1,91,66 

1,89,00 

Treasure > Commercial 


¥ 

¥ 

1,07,81 


Total 

¥ 

¥ 

2,96,81 

Aj'parel .... 



■■ 

i 5 A 3 I ! 

54-25 

Cual and coke . 


I 

: 19 

4 

Cotton, raw 


35.93 

1,06,19 

2, 55, .86 

Cotton, manufactured 


51,00 

j 7 5 ,64 i 

79,24 

Wheat .... 


097-77 

i 1,65,90 

5-43-69 

Other grains and pulses 


i ,02,76 

1 1,06,88 

1,04.07 ' 

lJ\es and tans , 


lO/'O 

1 1 7,47 

11,03 j 

Tute and manufactures of jute 


4C7 

' io,55 

; 7.92 

Hides and skins . 


3 v32 

77,45 

1 63,34 

Metals and manufactures of metals . i 

13-44 

' 12,12 

' 17,06! 

Leather .... 


20,41 

; 13-37 

1 13,73 

Oils 


; '1^7 

9 6^ 

i 2,44 ! 

Oilseeds .... 


1 6 ,08 

i 59.74 

’ 43-5*^ ! 

Provisions .... 


29,32 

i 27,43 

! 17-33 ! 

Rail wav plant and rolling stuck . . j 

10,77 

1 26.73 

i 3 d82 ; 

f'picos .... 


1 0,30 

1 ^3,84 

1 24,62 

; 12,74 1 

hugar .... 

. 

31,55 

1 ^4-83 1 

Tol'acco .... 


1 86 

1 4,43 

1 2.73 ! 

W ool, raw .... 


1 ^3.30 

I 23.54 

; 30-04 ; 

Wool, manufactured . 


! 33GS 

i 37,73 

I 30,07 i 

All other arti«-le9 


. 97-5^ 

1 1,14,82 

1 ‘,33.26 1 


Total 

, 7,1 5,^6 

* 9,99-63 

14,69,19 1 

\ Govtrnmert 

lrea»n:e ^ ^-,,rnmercta! . 


7A9t: 3 '"n 07 

* 1 39-4''^ 

72,01 

40.78 


Total 

r.i9+! 75.55 

1,12.79 : 


* Not available. t Currency Sgures only. 
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TABLE VIII 


Statistics or Ckimixal Justice, Punjab 


— ^ 

, 1 Avera;::;!' 

1 1 Lir ten 

1 i vears 

; ! e’nd’n^ 

iS>vO. 

Averai^e 
for ten 
years 
en 

Igi )0 

I QO I . 

iPercen- 
1 ta^^e of 
1904, 'convic- 
tions in 

1 >904 

Number of persons tried : | 

■ {a For offences against | 

person and property ; 100, 1S6 

12 1. 9.^9 

I 16.446 

i 

134,070 

^ PiT other ottences 1 
ac^ai’i^t the Indian I 

Penrd Code . . | 21.456 



1 

! 

26,656 20 1 

<t For 1 ffences against, j 

«;pecial and local 
laws . . . j 51,255 

70 ^ 17 : 

1 6;^.oio ! 

1 

79 » 79 ^ i 33 

! Total ' 172,8^7 ' 

2 15,207 

201 ,169 ! 

240.51 7 ' 28 


TABLE IX 


Statistics of Civil Justice and Revenue Court Cases, 

Punjab 


1 

j 

Aver.'l;.;^ 
for ten 
years 

j endin;T 

18./) 

' Avvr.i-c ^ 
j Rir t< n 

I var-, 

1 enhn^ 

1 IC /) 0 . 1 

1 1 
1901. , 191 >4. 

j Suits for money and movable 


1 i 

j 

; property .... 


211,844 j 

201,423 ! 180,105 

Title and other suits . . . i 

37>740 ! 

1 

: 34-63 j 

30,811 ; 30,040 

Rent suits * . . , . ' 

B 77 "'L 

I,20iL 

275+i 497 

1 (dther Revenue Court cases f . | 

20,330+ 

34 dii: 

36,415^! 32,944 

t 

i Total . 

i 

272.161 1 

281,419 

268,924 ' 243,586 j 


The figures for rent sUits an-l other Revenue Court ca>es for 18S1-4 are for insti- 
tutions , those for the remaining years for disposals only 

+ Oth’r Rf venue Court eases mcluile C^^ures for execution of decrees of Revenue 
Courts throughout, with the exception of tlie years 1S80-J. and 1888 and 1880, for 
which th-* data are not available. 

t Th«^e C^'ures are for the old Province. 
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TABLE XI 

Provincial Expenditure, including XorthAVest 
Frontier Province up to March 31, 1901, but 
for Punjab as now coNsrrruTTD for the Year 

1903-4 

(In thousands of rupees; 



A\,tTa.je 
tur ten 

e n d 1 n 
March 31, 
iHwn 

Average 
for t( n 
\ t ar', 

» riding 
March 31, 
><> 

i 

V. ar 

I ending 

; Mar. h 
j 1901 

, 

Year 
ending 
March 
: 1904 

Opening balance 

90 

2,47 


1 

25,25 j 

Charges in respect of revenue 
collection .... 

23 7d 

3 U 30 

33^05 

35*93 

Salaries and expenses of Civil 
Departments : — 

{a, General administra- 
tion .... 

10,0^1 

lo.r 

TO.O:; 

9 G 5 

j ‘' 1 ' Law and ju>tice 

.MG 9 

4 U '^4 

48, 6S 

43 * 3 ^ 

1 (r I'oli^e . . . j 

30G7 

3 ^u ,5 

! 43, Sr 

37*30 

(</ Lducation 

7,0s 

7.61 j 

1 TTm 

10.50 

(ei Medical . 


6.40 

! s 

1 1, 1 9 

( f) Cither ht ads . . ' 

S3 

1 ,06 1 

I ,c6 

2,1 1 

I ension*, and miscellaneous j 
civil charges 

6,c6 

9.79 j 

I 2,84 

CUM 

Famine relief 


1,20 j 

— 2 

Irrigation , . . . i 

2d 

-6 1 

1 ,03 


Tublic works , . . 1 

2.” 94 

1 

25A4 

4 ,U =^5 

Other charges and adjustments 1 

10,47 

10,07 i 

1 1 .07 

16,69 

Total 

1,53.66 

I, >^6,85 

2,05.78 1 

2,23.85 

Closing balance . 

^ 47 i 



I 32,00 
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tavaa: mi 


In'Comi: vn'i. T.xm X[)I ; ri:i oi Mi vn 1 1* \ i 1 1 ii - 

Xu! ir II I) Aulam, \i 


i 

i 

lS 8 o-on 

for ten V , ars 
iSoo r to 

I '•’00 iwoi,. 

! looo-I 

4 

In to me I'om — I 

Rs [ 

Rs. i 

Rs 

Rs 

Octroi * . . 1 

22,99,141 1 

25 . 27.057 1 

27 , 07.406 

30 , 29,966 

I'ax on hou3e'> anii 1 
lands 

1 . 1 7^7 - 1 

1 ', 7 . 20 '.’ 

3 7.6 2 3 

2 37,014 

( iihci taxes 

4-A9'^»'' 

59 162 ^ 

''. 3 . 7.' 2 

44 3 

Loaris 

Kcnt^ aul other 

^'7 

2 .-’, 2 .w!v , 

11 44,599 

i. 6 i.|''(^ 
12,^5 oil 

6 5 ^ 32 s 
.4 673 

'Vutal mcrniic 

.C'tv’A 

41 , 02.945 

47 . 7,-..- ^3 

5 : IS U '6 

I.^-Iendiiurc cn 

Aclministiationandcol- 
le tiou ot tax:;s 

'' 4 . 88,016 

1 

' ro9.243 

i 

i ^ 

, 39 « 463 

7 , 00,054 

[‘lihlic safety 

5 , 14,076 

i 5 , 66,100 

1 6 , 39,104 

6 . 93.969 

\\'ater-bup|>ly and ^ 

drainai,a' : 

Capital . . ' 

i 

' 1,32.464 . 

1 i 

1 

' 3 ^ 9 . 30 -'^ - 

2 . 70.744 

7 . 33 . 44 ." 

M 'intcnance 

984,5 I 

I,24.7''^ 

1 , 6 s. I 

2 10 . 37 ^ 

Conser’vanc} 


4,92 2^6 

= 67 3 <,; 

3 "'7-339 

Hortpitak and dispen- 
saries 

.. 65 ,: 6 ; 

: .w :oi 

l ' 272 


rid'Iic works 

7 . 7 1 0 1 

4 . '5 4-'* 

3 2 ''' --5 

1 !•' 2^3 

Ldacar > n . 

4.44/'2- 

5 , } 2 , 4 ; 

5.43 ^52 

6 14 3 S 2 

< nhci i.'.ad^ 

^ I 1,414 

7 ' - ' , . 5 0 

s , ) 0 *^,72 

" .-3 

T< t'd. 1 ' pcrditni^ 

34.37 331 

43 . 70.551 , 

4-1 933 

54.16 7 j 2 


PJ.N-. I. 
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TABLE XIII 

Inxome and ExDrxnnrRF ('>1 Ei-irk r r>OARD 5 , 

ruxjAi; 



Fxc h. 

f-i>4 t!i' I ) 't r.i t of 

Whole 



Ml n \ 1 ' 


rro\ nice 



r,.eo- 




iS''.,-./. > 

toi ti n ^ > ir- 
I ''1 0 [ (0 

I OOO I . 

i'y'» 3-4 






' In 0)'U from — 

R. 


R> 

Rs 

j PioMiicial rates . 

Kj, 1 :o4 

20 /} 2 .<i .\0 

JO 66 9 I^ 

24.03.661 

I Intere'^t 

1,103 

I,; jf 

1.417 

1,361 

i i^i'ucatiun . 

46 C^s’ 

^0,;, [ 7 

1 , 1 1 ,;, ^6 

1.20 Sd 

j M'dioal . 

: 

>i 4 p; 

2 ^ : ~o 

40,662 

! ^_lLntlhc, N-'C. 

N; M4 , 

Sf) T .>5 

"7 4’-'^ 

04 ‘O'^r 

M.'>LLllanc<'U 5 

70 415 

1,2^ 04^ 

^ .'r 

2.SS,4ii 

j I'ui he woiks 


1 07,151 

I 


I'l.iiraU 

4;. 

5 : 050 

r .'.944 


herries 

I Ah:r.] 

1.51 .■/»5 

1,62,52^ 

1,5 1 ,629 1 

j 

' Total income 

~ 7i 7 

2 h, 95 .r 0,, 

57 .r 

.33 4 ^d 46 ’ 

E \f )i c cn - 





I' - tiint!-, 


2 dl7 

j6s 


( n. ncral adnimi'itrntion 

1,05. PD 

r, I 4, 1 'n 

f .2^,672 

T- 35 Ar >4 

T'lucal.on , 

4/)'', 15 1 

5.7^'.’ 32 

6 I 2,567 

6.6'<,I25 

, Mc.lual . 

2,;»pS(y4 

4 , 1 fj, 2 4 

5 ''•D5.A' 

;or 7 Af 4 

Scitntu'iC, vVc. 

I 15,152 

I . 

1.52 5,50 


1 NlibLcUn neons . 

4 >rhTo'^ 

f>,9l. p2 

N,or ,M 4 

10,25,264] 

j Public wftrks 

^ <>i 4 -- 4 ^ 

9, ! 6, 1 4^ 

7 :;6.(D s 

9,04,41s j 

Total expen'Iiturc 

2.^24,905 

27 /> 2 . 54 b 

40.1 7,027 

0^ 47-4521 
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TABLE XIV 


Police Stati<=^tics, Pua'jab (a^ now constituted) 


i .. 

iS^i 

' i 8 or. 

; 11 ) 01 . 

ig<j 4 

1 Provincial and Po ry 
i Police. 

j Superintendents and a-;- 


1 

' 


I sistant snpenntendtnt'^ 

47 

53 

51 

s 6 

1 Inspectors 

44 

4 -i 

43 

49 

' Su?>-mspe>:tors 

4^7 

V '3 

401 

^2b 

Head consralilcs 

r ,603 

i 1.6bd 

1 

I.S14 

1 Constables 
; Manic^/al Polict. 

10,073 

1 9 > 7 ^o 

1 

9.767 

1 0,42b 

Inspectors 

6 

' 6 

8 

8 

1 Sub-inspectors 

17 

27 

34 

37 

Head coniitables 

339 

38s 

432 

448 

1 Constables 

3 » 45 1 

3-538 

3.639 

3.791 

, Town watchmen 
j CantcnfHcnt Polue. 


104 

124 

138 

1 

j 

\ Inspectors 


4 

4 

\ ; 

' Sub-inspLCtors 

2 

5 

3 

b 

Head cou'^tables 

2S 

> s 

bo 

69 : 

<'<^n^tabIes 

1 MPi'a^y Polin'. 

, Commandants and sub- 

391 

518 

5 3, 1 

574 

j CO mill an (1 ants 



3 

4 ’ 

. Native ot'ticers 

Non - commissioned ofri- 

Not availahl* 

N<jt .uadable 

37 

14 i 

cers and men 

Kaihcay Polite, j 

Deputy and assistant sii- 

i 

j 


245 

60b ! 

; perintendents 



I 

3 

^ Inspectors 

Sub-inspectors 

Euroj'cnn platform ser- 

5 ' 

5 

20 

TO 

13 1 

T 3 ' 

-3 

26 

geants 



0 


Head (.on-tables 



:go 

221 

; Ctm-mble' 

b 2 C 

bs< 

"57 

I 10 '' 

1 L \auhid !> ' . 

' / H‘-a' Po ! • . 


84 


j 

'•i-a/raiu and :.v 




29,645 i 

[ 

K- ; 

Rs 

R- 

R- i 

\ T(.‘tn] *. xt c’-idituie 

! 

3 ^D 3 - 3^3 ; 

3 *: 75.-7" 

33.45 6'^ 4 

3 s 9,2,429 ! 

1 

Avera^ff oi fro ^ < ar-, < nd- 
'ti! J Fro\ ju'i 


i'j<)4 in»*w ' 
Pri.\!nit> j 

j " tail Jii ^ of tcgnna^ e 

< ; i oic. ' 




i 

Number of cases reported 
Number of cases decided 


58.^29 

! 

85.365 1 

in the cnminal courts . 
Number of ca-* ending in 
nc'juittal oi discharge . 
Number ot cases erMing : 

1 in C' n Met Ion 


37.39" 

6,553 

*’8,957 

! 

1 

43.313 ! 

i 

1 3,79b 

30.517 


M 2 
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TABLE X\’ 


J vii s Stati^tu P rxjAr. 



iSSr. 

iSwi 

V)i >! 

“ 10O4. ! 

Xuin> cr r.f ( "(.lit ril ; kIs 

3 

3 

4 

3 

X.irr.r- r < -f / ).strK t 

2^ 


24 

2^'' 

Xr.inhcr of 5 u^^l(ha!^ 
jai!- 

I 7 

20 


16 

A\traL;(_ Mail} jail pt tpu- 

, a) Male prisoners; 

In ( tntral jaiL . 



6,406 

1 4A60 

In other lails 


S,o J t 

7 oSj 

6 SSs 

/") Female pri--' ners : 
In Central jails . 
In other jails 

r ^ - 

2'> 


i 4 

270 

Total 

I 2 .645 

T f 7 

I tX C‘ 1 


b 

3 

<^j >7 

2> lU 

26.6^ j 

» 6 :v 

i I xpen'hturc on lail 

Rs 1 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

iiinu'tcnai.ce 

74 ^- 50 ^ 1 


I I 7 j 

rA 944 ^> 

( 'o-t per pns .ner 

5" TO 0 i 

<^ 4 4 ^ , 

as 

0 

0 

64-13-0 

Frotit'' on ,ail manii- 
iactuas . 

j 

For/x'' 

F 2 tx ;4 ' 

1 

7,09,65^ 

Larniriq;s per pn^oaer , 


IS -4-0 

0 

6 

0 

10-5-0 

* 

Inelu'iin;,^ teniali 

}a.I at Lalu'ie 
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TAHLE XVII 


Statistics of IL ^sph vr.s. Li'Xmtc A^via’M", A\r> 
\'AcciXA'i lox, Plan; \\> 




Number of civil ho^pitaU and 
■h^f'ensarit-; . . . . 

Avcui^^e dnily number of — 
u Tn-patients 
( ►ut-pr’-icnts 
Ino' me mom — 


< t(>\ cm ment payment K=;, 
Local mul uiunmipal pa\* 
. - . K". 

( Fees, endowments, an ! 
other source^. , K>. 

Ex['enditure <'m — 

a Establishment . Ks. 

! /■' Medicines, diet, build- 
ings, cec. . . . Ks. 


Litiiati-' A^ylnm^ 

Number of ns} lurns . 

A'vt,ra;;e dnilv numfer of — 
a L rirnir al hu.aties 
" < )thfr IiuuAic; . 

Inc 'inj moni — 

a < iovermncir pa} nunts hX, 

/ I ee-' aii'l other sources R-'. 

Expeii'liture on — 

a ■ Establishment . . Rs 

’• Diet, buihiinos, lNx. R-,, 

Va^:{nalio)i 

Population amon^ whom vacci- 
nation w as carried on , 

Number of successful operations 

Ratio per i,oco of population . 

Total expenditure on vaccina- 
tion . . . K.,. 

Cost per successful case . As. 




iOol 

1904 

I ;o 

2c6 

246 

263 


L 47 ^ 

i;,.; jb 

I 7II 

> 9-^97 

D924 

2^538 



69,144 

39,019 


4,cb,cb4 

3 03,042 

5 , 53 ^ 7^5 


30 . 9^4 

r^.749 

S8,3:6 

■ /' 3 . 4 .’r 

-^,3^,bl2 , 

3 A 7>-49 

3,4^.700 

1 , 44 , 9^9 

2 . 4 o,;>b'' 

3,I^,Soo 

3.3075^7 

2 

2 

I 

I 

4 '^ 

po 

J-S 

109 

3 "'- 

III 

443 

oAr 4 ^> 

b, 2'<4 

31,721 

I <J,bbO 

34 , 2^9 

17,^03 

60,636 

12,666 

lb, Id; 

2 I ,obp, 

I 4 - 9"'7 
3 b ,V> f 

20,376 

31,116 

28,200 

43,102 

1 

19,^29.722 
br 3 -.Ico 
33 '-'' ' 

20,734,24*^ 
629 S23 

30-3^ 

20,293,834 

632,240 

31-15 

! 

... i 

62,iS7 

1-7 

87,439 

-“3 

92,017 

2-4 



MOUNTAINS, RIVl-RS. CANALS, AND 
HISTORIC AREAS 


Himalayas, The. — A of sUipLiKiou^ inoiinLuD 

lying a^)n^ the noul'icrn imniius of the li.dian 
Kinpire, and conta nmg some of the highest pLdk^ in tlie 
world. Literally, the name is equ!\alent to ^ ih,e abode ot Xamc 
snow’(ftom the Sanskrit Jiima. ‘ fro^t/ and ala)\u ‘dwelling' 
place’). To the early geograjihers the ni(aint<nns were known 
as Iniaus or Himaus and Hemoda^ ; and there is reason to 
helie\e that the^e name.^ w'eie a[i|)lied ti) the western and 
eastern parts rcspectivi ly. tlie '(aircLS ot tia ( lange^ In me 
taken as the dividing line. ‘Heinodas' repre^utt^ the San 
skrit Hunavafa i Lid krit im amng ‘snowx' 'ilie 

Gievk-^ wluj acc' mpjnied .\le\ander ^t\l(d ihe mountains tht 
Indian (.am a^us. 

IModern writers have sometue^.s iiM'luded in the S}atm tiie 1 xtoc 
Muztagh range, and it^ extensiMn the Karakoram: hut it — 
now generally agreed that the Indus ''hcmld be c<»nsidered the 
noith-western limit. From the great peak of Xanga Parbat in 
Kashmir, the Himalayas stretch eastward for twenty degrees of 
Lingitude, in a curve wdiich has been comp.ired to tlie blade 
of a scimitar, the e<lge facing the plains of India, ikirely one- 
third of this vast ian.,e of rnoimiains m kimwn wiili any (Leree 
of a< . uiTK y. I'ht huhan Sm\t\ drp,ntmMit i'- prn.,..::i\ tn 
gag'Lcl in siipp’-.m^ . dmim-tHiLr,.. la, < ds . and ..Itliou^a t\(r\ 
eiToit Is n\i<ie in fulu Img tlim Lmt) i ) ( t nifurm iiion oi 
pinch ^ rmlifa interest, mm !i stih n mmn^ lolu doiv . 

A biief ahstracT of our knowk ol tlie llimakiyas may \:l 
given hy shortly des(ni)!ng the p'lhiifal dwisjfsns of In<ha “ 
which include them. On the e.\trem'‘ north-wt^t, more llian 
half of the bute of K.\^ii vili; wo Jawmu he^ in tli* Him 
akayas, and this puition has b> jn desinhttl in sf.me detail 
by Drew wxjonimii and Kashmir 7Dvv/u;7'(V, .nid b\ \V. 
Lawrence in The !d<7iV of Kashmir. 'rin. next se<'tion. 
atipeitaming to the Punjab and tonmng the Pritish Di^trud <>1 
Kangra and the grouj) ot feudatt,nes known as the Smila Hill 
States, Is better known. Ka-^t ot liv.^ lies the Kumaun D’vi 
sioii of tile United Proviiu'cs, attached to which is the 17 i.ri 



pi\\/An 


j6S 


State'. Thi> portion has hc^cn survevLd in detail, ovrinp to tln^ 
rct[a]rentcnts of the rovenua administration, and is also familiar 
from the cartful a<"f_ounrs < if travellers. For 500 miles the 
State I'f or<;Lipics the mountains, and is to the present 

day almost a terra iHeo^e^^ufa, owing to the acquiescvnee b\ the 
Jlntish Chav'ernmtnt in the policy of exclusion ado[)ted hy its 
ruler^. Our knowledge of the t(.)['io,Ltraphy of this portion ui the 
Himalavas is limited to the information obtained during the 
operations of 1S16, materiaK colle(aed by British officials resi- 
dent at Katmandu, notably B. H. Plodgson, and the accounts 
of native explorers. I’he eastern border of Nepal is formed by 
the State of Sikkim and the Benual District of Darjeeling, 
which have been graphically de-t'ribed hv Sir Joseph Hooker 
and more recenth bv Mr. Douglas Freshlield. A small wedge 
of d^ibLUm territory, known as the Chiimbi \hilley, separates 
.'sikkim from Bliutan, which latter has seldom been visited by 
Europeans. East of Bhutan the Himalayas are inhabited 
by savage tribes, with whom no intercourse is possible except 
in the shape of punitive expeditions following raids on the 
plains. Thus a stretch of nearly 400 miles in the eastern 
portion of the range is imperfectly known. 

Pr.ioons the western part of the Himalayas, vvliich, as has been 

ut range, shown, has ])een more conqdetely examined than elsewhere, the 
system may be divided into three [lortion^. The centrjl or 
mam axis is the highest, wdueii, starting at Xanga Paibattm the 
nortli-uest, follows the general direction ot the range. Though 
It contains numerous loftv peaks, ineliiding Xanda DewT, the 
highest mountain in Ihitish India, u is not a true water- 
shed. North of it lies an<nher range, here forming the 
i^oundary between India and Tibet, which shuts off the valley 
(;f the Indus, and thus may be described as a real water- 
parting. I>om the central axis, and usually frcjm the peaks in 
It, Spurs div'erge, with a general south-easterly or south-westerly 
direction, but actually winding to a considerable extent. 
These spurs, which may be called the Outer Himalayas, cease 
with some abruptness at their southern extremities, so that the 
general elevation is 8,000 or 9,000 feet a few miles from the 
plains. Separated from the Outer Himalayas by elevated 
valleys or duns A a lower range known as the Sivvalirs, which 
is well rnarkeil between the Beas and the Oange.s reappears 
to the ^outh of central Kumaun, and is believed to exist in 
N'epjl, Ah hough the general character of the Himalayas in 
X'epii is less accurately known, there is reason to suppose that 
it approximates to that of the western ranges. 
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M'ithin the limits of this great mountain chain all varieties Scencr\. 
<jf scenery can be obtained, except the placid charm of level 
country. Luxuriant vegetation clotlies the outer slopes, gradu- 
ally giving place to more sombre forests. As higher elevations 
are reached, the very desolatU)n of the lands( ape affects the 
imagination even na^re th.in the beautiful st'enery left behind. 

It Is not surprising that these mas-i\e peaks are venerated by 
the Hindus, and are intimately conne( ted with their religion, 
as giving rise to ^ome of the must sa(.retl rivLfs, as well as 
cn ac('Ount of legendary associations. A recent writer has 
vividly described the impressi(ars of a tra\eller through the 
foreground of a journey to the snows in Sikkim ^ : — 

‘ He sees at (Mie glance the shadowy valleys from which 
shining mist-culumns rise at noon against a luminous sky, the 
forest ridges, stretching fold behind fold in softly undulating 
lines — dotted by the ^^hite specks which mark the situation of 
Duddhist monasteries — to the ghuaer-draped pinnacle's and 
preci[)ices of the snowy range. He [las^e^ hum the /one of 
tree-ferns, bamboos, orange-groves, and dnl forest, through an 
endless colonnade of tall-stemmed magnolias, oak^. anti chestnut 
tree-^, fiingt'd with delicate or( hicL and festo<^netl by long 
convolvuluses, to the region of gigantie pines, i'lnipers, hrs, 
and larches. Down each ravine sparkles a brimming torrent, 
making the ferns and tlowers n(.Kl as it dashes past them. 

Superb butterflies, black and blue, or hashes of rainbow colours 
that turn at pleasure into exact imitations of dead leaves, the 
fairies of this lavish transformation scene of Nature, sail in and 
out between the sunlight and the gloom. The mountaineer 
pushes on hy a track half buried between the red twisted stems 
of treo-rhododendrons, hung with long waiving hchens. till he 
emerges at last on orien sky and the upper pasture'- — the Alps 
of the Himalaya — fields of flowers : of gentian'> and edielwaus^ 
and po[)pies, wiii(h blu^^oin beneath tlie "ijin.ng store- 
houses of ^now that encompass the uw mailed and fluteel 
shoulders of the guint-’ <jf the range. If there are mountains 
in the world which combiPie as many beauties as the Sikkmi 
Himalayas, no traveller has as yet discovered and described 
them for us.’ 

The line of [lerpetual snow varies from 15,000 to i6,ogo feet Snow-l.nc. 
on the southern ex[)osures. In w’lnter, snow generally falls at 
elevations above 5,000 feet in the west, while falls at a. 500 feet 
were twice recorded in Kumaun during the last century. 

Glaciers extend below the region of perpetual snow', descend- 
ing to 12,000 or 13.000 feet in Kulu and Lahul, and even 
lower in Kumaun, while in Sikkim they are ah(jut 2,000 feet 

^ I). W Freshfeld m The vul xix. [s 453, 
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higher. On the vast storehouse thus formed Liigely dt’pends 
the prosptritv of Xt'rthern India, for tlie groat rivers which 
derive their watei fnan the Himala}as ftave a [)erpetual SLU)ply 
whi< h nia\ diminish in years of drought, hut cannot fail 
absolutely t(-) feed the sy>tem of canals drawn from them. 
Ri\ers. ^\'hile all five rivers from which the Punjab derives its 

name rise in the Himalayas, the Sutlej alone has its stmree 
beyond the northern range, near the headwvaters of the Indus 
and Tsan-po. In the next section are found the sources ot 
the Jumna, Ganges, and Kali or Sarcla high up in the ceiural 
snowy range, while the Kauriala or Karnali, known lower 
down in its course as th>- Gogra, rises in I’ibet, bevond the 
northern watersiwd. Tlie chief rivers of Nepal, the Gandak 
and Kosi, ea( h with ^ev^a nmin aflluents, have tlieir biith in 
the Himalayas, which lure supply a number of smaller streams 
merging in tlie larger rivxTs soon after they reach the plains. 
Little is known of the upper courses of the northern tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra in Assam : hut it seems probable that 
the Dihang, which has been taken as the eastern boun<iary of 
the Himalayas, is the channel connecting the Tsan-po and the 
Brahmaputra. 

Highest Passing from east to w'est the principal peaks are Nanga 
peaks, Parhat (26,182) in Kashmir ; a peak in S[>ui (Kanera Di-tnct) 
exceeding 2^,000 feet, be'^idrs tlirec over 2C,ooo : Xanda 
Devi {25/)on, ddDCil (23.PS2), ranch ('hullii (22,673). and 
Xanda Kot (22,53s) in flu* L niteal PrtAince>; Mount Everest 
(29,002), ] )eva]agin ('26.S26), Gosainthan (26,305) and Kin- 
<'hinjunga (28,146), with several smaller [ic'ak^ in Xtp.ll ; and 
Dongkva (23,190), with a few rising above 20,000, in Sikkim, 
Vailc}s 4 'he most considerable stretch of level ground is the 

and lakea. Kashmir AAdley, through which flows the Jhelum. 

In length about 84 miles, it has a breadth varv ing fnan 20 to 
25 miles. Elsewhere steep rielges and (Comparatively narrow 
goiges are the rule, tlie chief exception being the Valley ot 
Nepal, which is an undulating [ilain about 20 miles from north 
to Sfjiith, and 12 to 14 miles in width. Near the city ot 
Silnagar is the Dal Lake, described as one of the most [lictur- 
esque in the world. Though measuring only 4 miles by 2L its 
situation among the mountains, and the natural beauty of its 
banks, combined with the endeavours (jf the Mughal emjierors 
to emhelliTh it, unite to h^rm a scene of great attraction. 
Some miles away is the larger expanse of water known as the 
Wiilar Lake, which ordinarily covers 12J- sf|uare miles, but in 
years of flood expands to over loo. A number of smaller 
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lakes, some of considerable beauty, are situated in the outer 
ranges in Xaini Tal District. In 1903 the Gohxa Lakf, in 
Garhwal District, was formed by the subsidence of a steep 
hill, rising 4,000 feet above the level of a stream ^^hlch it 
blocked. 

The geological teaiiire^ of the Himalayas can be conveniently Geobr^J. 
grouped into tlirei' ela^^es, roughly corre^ponding to the three 
main f>rographical zones: fi) the TiL»etan highland /one, 

(2) the zone of '^nowy peaks and Outer Himrilayas, and (3) th.e 
Sub-Himalayas. 

In the 'I'ibetan highlands there is a fine display of manm 
fossilik rolls rocks, ranging in age from Lower Lalaeo/oic to 
Tertiary. In the zone of the snowy peaki> granites and ciystal- 
line schists are displayed, fringed by a mantle of unfossiliferoir'. 
rocks of old, but generally unknown, age, forming the lower 
hills or Outer Himalayas, while in the Sub- Hi mala vas the 
rocks are practically all of ITrtiary age, and are dei ived from 
the waste of the highlands to the north. 

The disposition ot these rocks indicates the e\ stence orAa‘‘"fi 'i 
a ranee ot some ^ort since Lower I\daeo/oic times, an<l shows 

tlic rang... 

that the present southern boundary of the marine stiata on the 
northern side of the crystalline axis is not far frenn the original 
shore c>f the ocean in which these strata were laid down. The 
older unfossiliferous rocks of the Lijwer Himalayas on the 
southern side of the main crystalline axis are more nearly in 
agreement with the rocks which have been preserved without 
disturbance in the Indian Peninsula . and even remains (;f the 
great Gondwana ri\ er-k irmations vhich include our valuable 
deposits of coal aie found in the Dar]eLhr.g area, in\olve<l in 
the folding moveuiLnts vhu'h 111 later i;^'>l>jgi>rfi t:nie> raised 
the Llimalayas to be the greatest j.mtaig the iia.i.ntam lang^^s 
of the world, d he Himalayas were thus maiked out m viiy 
early tiiiHs, hut the main folding took pla< e in the I ertiarc 
era. The great outllow of the Dei can tiap w.is kdlouid hy 
a depressum of the area to the north and we-t. tlie sea in 
eocene times spreading itself oier Ra jputana and the Indus 
valley, covering the Punjab to the f(Mjt of the Outer Himalasas 
as far ea.st as the Ganges, at tlu' same time iniadmg on the 
east the area now occu[>ied liy Assam, d’hen followed a rise 
of the land and c'onse(]uent retreat of the sea, the fresh- water 
deposits which covered the eocene marine strata being invoiced 
in the movement as fast as they were formed, until the Sub- 
Himalacan zone river-de[)Osits, no older than the jiho* ene, 

^ Dy T. H. Holland, Geological Survey of Ihdia. 
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hec'ame tiltetl up and cvc;n overturned in the great toldings of 
the strata. Thi^ final ri>e of the Hinullayan range in late 
T eitiary times vas ac< omjjanied by the niowments which 
ga\c ii>c also to the Arakan Vo!na and the Xaga hilN on 
th( east, and the hilL of Baluchistan and Afghanistan on 
the West. 

T'he rise of the Himalayan range nia}' be regarded as a great 
buckle in the earths crust, which raised the great Central 
Asian plateau in late Tertiary time^, folding o\er in the Baikal 
region on the north against the solid mass of Siberia, and 
('urling over as a great wave on the ^outh against the firmly 
resisting mass of the Indian Pc.ninsula. 

As an index to tb.e magnitude of this movement within the 
Ternary era, vve find the marine fossil foraminifer, Xurnmulites^ 
^\hi< h Ii\cd in eocene times in the ocean, now at elevations of 
20.000 feet abcA’e sea-Ievd in Zaskar. With the rise of the 
Himala}ain belt, there occurred a depression at its southern 
foot, into which the allinial material bremght down fnjm the 
hills has been dropped by the rivers. In miocene times, 
when presumably the Himalayas did not possess their present 
elevation, the rivers deposited fine sands and clays in this area ; 
and as the elevatury process went on, these deposits became 
tilted up, while the rivers, attaining greater velocity with their 
increased gradient, brought down coarser material and formed 
conglomerates in pliocene times. Tliese also became elevated 
and cut inti.) by their invn riveis. which are still working along 
their old Courses, bringing down boulders to be deposited at 
the foot of the hills and carrying out the finer material farther 
over the Indo-Cangetic plain. 

The series of rocks which have thus been formed by the 
rivers, and afterwards raised to form the Sub-Himalayas, are 
known as the Si\NaIik series. They are divisible into three 
stage.s. In the lowest and oldest, distinguished as the Xahan 
stage, the rocks are fine sandstones and red clays without any 
pebbles. In the middle stage, strings of pebbles are found 
with the sandstones, and these become more abundant towards 
the top, until we reach the conglomerates of the upper stage. 
Along the whole length of the Himalayas these Siwalik rocks 
are cut ofi irom the older rock systems of the higher hills by 
a great reversed fault, which started in early Siwiilik times and 
deveIo[)ed a^ the folding movements raised the mountains and 
involved in it^ rise the deposits formed along the foot of the 
range. The Suvalik strata never extended north of this great 
boundary fault, but the continued rise of the mountains affected 
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these deposits, and raised them up to form the outerm{)>.t zone 
of hills. 

The upper stage of the Si\valik series fctmous on aerount 
of the rich collection of fossil \ertei>rates xshu'h it contain^. 

Among these there aie forms relut-d lo the mioi'ene mammals 
of Euroj)e, some of whu'h, like the hip|f< .[»ot.Lmus, are now 
unknown in India hut have i\Iati\es in Afriea. Man\ of tlie 
mammals now characteristu’ of India vere rLpiesLiiinl 1)\ 
indivkluaK of much greater si/c and varu ly ot sn« < .t ^ in 
Siwalik times. 

Tile unlossiliferoiis rocks whicli form the ( )m(;r Himalaxas i iUo.mI- 
are of unknown age, and may pohsihly belong in part to the 

r d r 1 ' • ' • focK'. of 

unfossiliferous rocks of the Pemnsula, like thc> \dn<lhyans and t ducr 
the Cuddapahs. Consjiicuous among these rocks are the 
dolomitic limestones of Jaunsar and Kumaun, the prohahle ' 
equivalents of the similar rocks far 'away to the east at Ihixa 
in the Dears. A\dth these a s^.rics of ])ur['K. ijiiart/in -s and 
basic lava-tlow is often as'^isiaaied. In the Mmla area tlw un- 
fos^iliferous rocks have lieen Iraet^d out with e< 'ii^iih r.diK* 
detail ; and it has been shown that ijuau/itL^, like tho^c of 
Jaunsar and Kumaun. are overlaid b\ a system of rot k^^ whu li 
has been referred to the carhonai'Lous system on aertjunt of 
the black carbonaceous slates whu h it includes. The only 
example known of pre-Tertiary fossiliferous roi.ks sf>iith of the 
snowy range in the Himrdayas occurs in south-w'est Ckirhwal. 
where there are a few fragmentary remains of mesozoic fossils 
of marine origin. 

The granite rocks, which form the core r>f thiC snowy range The cr\^- 
and in places ot'cur abo in the Lowa r HiniPioas. are lentous 
rocks w'!ii('h nuy have lit on intrealed at diia rent j't.rioo^ :n tiu; 
history of the range. T'h, y aie iringt d wid; . i'< 

in whu h a [‘rogrcsSive- nieiaiii* tri'hism i-> -ho\^n Irom t!ic ».Oge 
of granuu' na k outward'-, an<l in the inner /r>nc tlu gianiti* 
maU nal and the pre-existing -tdimentary rork hjve !•»_< ome 
so intimately mixed that a topical band.cd gnt i^s is prodiu t-d. 

The resemblance of these gneisses to tlie well-known gnei'>st s 
of Archaean age in the IV'ninsula and in oilier parts ot the 
world led earlier obser\ers to >iip[vise that the gne»ssose ro» ks 
of the Central Himalayas fomied an Archat'an < ore, ag.iuist 
which the sediments were sub-equently laid down. lUit as we 
now know for certain that both granites, stub we have in the 
Himalayas, and banded gneisses may be much younger, e\<n 
Tertiary m age, the mere composition and structun gn* no 
clue to the age of the crystalline axis. The po>iti*jn ot thi 
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granite rock is prohahly dependent on the developintnit of low- 
prc'isure areas during the process of fcjlding, and there is thus 
a prima fade reason for sup[)osing that niuf'h of the igneous 
mait-nal became injected during the I’ertiary period. With 
the younger intrusions, however, there are probably remains of 
injecti<jns which occurred during the more ancient movements, 
and there may even be traces of the very ancient Archaean 
gneisses; for we know that pebbles of gneisses occur in the 
Cambrian conglomerates of the Tibetan zone, and these imply 
the existence of gneissose rocks exposed to the atmosphere in 
neighbouring higiilands. I'he gneissOse granite of the Central 
Himalayas must have conscjhdated under great pressure, ’v^ith 
a thick superincumbent envelope of sedimentary strata ; and 
their exposure to the atmo>[>here thu> implies a long p>eritd of 
ehd tual erosion by weathering agents, which have cut dowm 
the softer sediments more easily and left the more resisting 
masses of crystalline rocks to form the higfie^t peaks in the 
range. Excellent illustrations of the relationship of the 
gneissose granites to the ro( ks into wliic'h they have been 
intruded are displayed m the Dhaola Hhar m Kuiu, in the Chor 
Peak in Garhwal, and in the Darjeeling region east of Xepal. 

Beyond the snowy range in the Tibetan zone we have a 
remarkable display of fossiliferous rocks, w hich alone w'ould 
h:n'e been enough to m;ike the Himakivas famous in the 
getdogi-al world, llie boundary betwxvn d'ibetan territory 
and S[)iti and Kumaun has been the area most e\}iausti\ely 
studied by the ( Ieoh igTeal Survey. The rocks exposed in this 
zone include depcjsits whicfi range in age from ( 'ambrian to 
Tertiary. The oldest fos^iliferous svstem, di-tingiiished as the 
Haimanta (‘snow-covered') system, includes s(jme g.ooo feet 
cjf the Usual sedimentary types, with fragmentary fossils which 
indicate Cambrian and Silurian affinities. Above this system 
there are representatives of the Devonian and Carboniferems 
ot Europe, followed by a conglomerate which marks a great 
stratigraphical break at the beginning of Permian times in 
Xorthern India. .Vbove the conglomerate comes one of the 
nicest remarkably com[)lete succession of sediments known, 
ranging from Permian, without a sign of disturbance in the 
pntet.‘s> of sedimentaticai, throughout the whole Mesozoic 
e[u)rh to the beginning of Tertiary times. The highly fos- 
sihferous ( haracter of some of the formations in this great pile 
of strata, like the Productus shales and the Spiti shales, has 
made thi^ area clds.^ic grcaind to the palaeontologist. 

'J'he great Eurasian sea distinguished by the name ‘Thetys,’ 
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which spread over this area throughout the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic times, became driven back by the physical revolution 
which began early in Tertiary time-*, vhen the folding move- 
ments gave rise to the modern Himalayas. As relics of this 
ocean have been di^^covered in Burma and China it will nut ho 
surprising to find, whtn the ground is more thon'iughly ex- 
plored, that highly fossihferous rocks are prescived aKo in the 
Tibetan zone beyond the snowy ranges of Xep,d and S'ikkim. 

C)f the minerals of \alue, graphite has been re< orded m the lAonoimc 
Kumaun I )ivi^ion ; coal occurs frequenth amongst the Xuin- 
muiitic (eocene) rocks ot the foot-hills and the(Jondwana strata 
of Darjeeling District; bitumen has been found in small 
< quantities in Kumaun q stibnite, a sulphide of antimony, 
occurs associated with ores of zinc and lead in well-defned 
lodes in Lahul ; gold is obtained in most cjf the rivers, and 
affords a small and precarious living for a few’ washers ; copqier 
occurs very widely disseminated and sometimes forms distiraa 
lodes of value in the slaty series south of the snowy range, 
in the KulCi, Kumaun, and Darjeeling areas, fenugmuus 
s('hists sometimes rich in iron occur under similar geohygii'al 
eonditicms, as in Kangra and Kumaun : sapphires of (’onsidLrable 
v’alue have been (jbtained in Zaskar and tuiqiioises from the 
central highlands ; salt is being mined in (quantity from near 
tile boundary of the Tertiary and older rocks in the State of 
Mandi ; borax and salt are obtained from lakes beyond the 
Tibetan border ; slate-cquarrying is a flourishing industry along 
the southern slopes of the Dhaola Dhar in Kangra Distru t . 
mica of qxior (quality is extracted from the pegmatites of Kiilii : 
and a few other minerals of little value, hesidt.s buildmg- 
stoncs, arc oblained in various plm es. A -mail tratU* is 
develoj)Ld, t«''o. by selling tile fos-il- from the shales as 

sam'ed chief ts. 

dhe geiKiadt flatures of the great vara ly in ve^etaticn have Putam. 
been illiistiatf (1 m the quotation from Mr. hreshfieldb desenqc 
tion of Sikkim. 'Diese variations are natural!} due to cui 
increase in elevation, and to the decrease in rainiall vUid 
humidity qiassing from south to north, and h'om east to west. 

The tropical zone of dense forest extends uq> to about d,500 teei 
in the east, and 5,000 feet in the west. In the l-.asiern 
Himalayas orchids are numeriealiy the q)redummant order ot 
flowering q'llants ; while in Kumaun about 62 s|)ecieN both 
eq)iq)hytic and terrestrial, have been faind. A temq’erate /<jne* 
sui'Ceeds, ranging to ab(jut 12,000 feet, in wha'li oaks, qune-, 
and tree-rhododendrons are cousqucuous, with chestnut, maple. 
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magnolia, and lauiel in tlie east. A\diere rain and mist are not 
excessive, as for example in Kulu and Kumaun. European 
fruit trees (a[)ples, pear:,, apricot.-, and pear hes) have been 
naturalized very succe-sfully, and an important crop of potatoes 
is obtained m the west. Above about 12,000 ket the forests 
become thinner. Birch and willow mixed with dwarf rhodo- 
dendrons continue for a time, till the open pasture land is 
reached, winch is richly achaned in the summer months with 
brilliant Alpine species of flowers. Contrasting the western 
with the ea-tern sectifjn we find that the former is far less rich, 
though It has been better explored, while there is a preponder- 
ance of European species. A fuller account of the botanical 
features of the ffimalayas will lx* found in Vol. T. chap. iv. 

To obtain a geixral idea of the fauna of the Himalayas it is 
siitticient to coiisidt-r the whole system as divided into two 
tracts : namely, the area in the lower hills where forests can 
flourish, and the area above the forests. The main (Tarac- 
teristics of these tracts have been summarized by the late 
Dr. \V. T. Blanford b In the forest area the fauna differs 
markedly from that of the Indian Peninsula stretching away 
from the base of the hills. It does not contain the sij-called 
Aryan element of mammals, birds, and reptiles which are related 
to Ethiopian and Holarctic genera, and to the pliocene Siwahk 
fauna, nor does it include the iJravidian element of reptiles 
and batradiians. On the other hand, it in(dudes the follow- 
ing animals whiah (h) not oi’cur in the Peninsula — IMammals : 
the tamiiies .^imiidae, Procyonidae, d\il[)idae, and Spalacidae, 
and the sub-family Oymnurinae, besides numerous genera, such 
as PnouodoH, IB/iciis^ .Izr/e/nx, Af/icriira, Alwe/'Z-uoZ/cs', and 
Conns. Birds: the tamilies EuryLieniuLie, Indicatoridae, and 
Heliornithidae, and the sub-family Paradoxornithinae. Re[)tiles: 
Platysteraidae and Anguidae. Batraehians : I )yscoj)hidae, 
Hyhdae, Peiobatidae, and Salamandridae. ( 'ompared with 
the Peninsula, the tauna of the forest area is poor in reptiles 
and batraehians. 

^ ‘ It also contains but few peculiar genera of mammals and 
birds, and almost all the peculiar types that do occur have 
Holarctic affinities. The Oriental element in the fauna is 
very ri( hiv represented in the Eastern Himalayas and gradu- 
ally diminishes to the westward, until in Kashmir and farther 
west it ceases to he the principal constituent. These facts are 
consistent with the theory that the Oriental constituent of the 

' ‘The Distribution of \ ertebrate Animals in India, Cc} luii, and Burma,’ 
rrocccUin^:^^ Royal Society, vol. l.xvii, }). 4S4, 
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Himalayan fauna, or the greater portion of it, has migrated 
into the mountains from the ea^^tward at a comparatively 
recent period. It \b an important hict that this migration 
appears to have been from Assam and not from the IVnin- 
sula of India/ 

Dr. B Ian ford suggested that the e\planati(m was to be found 
in the conditions of the glacial epoch. W'hen the spread of 
snow and ice took place, the tropical fauna, which may at that 
time have resembled more closely that of the Peninsula, was 
forced to retreat to the base of the mountains or [icnshed. 

At such a time the refuge afforded by the Assam Valley and 
the hill ranges south of it, with their damp, sheltered, forest* 
clad valleys, would be more secure than the open plains of 
Northern India and the drier hills of the country south 
of these. As the cold epoch passed away, the Oriental fauna 
re-entered the Himalayas from the east. 

Above the forests the Himalayas belong to the Tibetan 
sub-region of the Holarctic region, and the fauna differs from 
that of the Indo-Malay region, 44 per cent, of the genera 
recorded from the Tibetan tract not being found in the Indo- 
Maky region. iJuring the glacial e[)t)ch the Holarctic forms 
apparently survived in great numbers. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country, which makes Pco^ le 
travelling difficult and does not invite immigrants, the 
inhabitants of the Himalayas present a variety of ethnical 
types which can hardly be summarized briefly. Two common 
features extending rn-er a large area may be referred to. From 
Ladakh in Kashmir to Bhutan are found races of Indo- 
Chinese type, speaking dialects akin to Tibetan and profess- 
ing Buddhism. In the west these feature^ are confined to the 
higher ranges : but in Sikkim. Darjeeling, an<l Bhutan they are 
found much nearer the plains of India. Excluding Burma, 
this tract of the Him.llaya^ is the only portion ot India in 
which Buddhism a living religion. As in l/‘het, it is largely 
tinged by the older animistic beliefs ot the people. Although 
the Muhammadan^ made various determmefl efforts to con- 
quer the hills, they were generally unsuccessful, yielding rather 
to the difficulties of transport and climate than to the torces 
brought against them by the scanty tliough brave population 
of the hills. In the twelfth century a Tartar horde invaded 
Kashmir, hut succumbed to the rigours of the snowy passes. 
vSub.sequently a Tibetan solditT of fortune seized the supreme 
power and embraced Islam. Taite in the fourteenth rentury 
the Muhammadan ruler of the country, Sultan Sikandar, 

f V. I. X 
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pressed his rcli^i(ai by fwice on the people, and in tlie pro- 
vince of Kashmir proper 94 per cent, of the total are now 
Muhammadans. Ealtistan is also inhabited chiefly by 
]\rLihammadans, hut the proportion is much less in Jammu, 
and beyond the Kashmir State Islam has tew followers. 
Hinduism becomes an important religion in Jammu, and is 
predominant in the southern portions of the Himalayas within 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. It is the religion of 
the ruling dyna.'?ty in Xepal, where, however, Luddhism is 
of almost equal strength. East of Nepal Hindus are few. 
^^Uere Hinduism prevails, the language in common use, 
known as Pahari, presents a strong likeness to the languages 
of Rajputana, thus conflrming the traditions of the higher 
classes that their ancestors migrated from the plains ot India. 
In Nepal the languages spoken are more varied, and Newari, 
th»:' ancient state language, is akin to Tibetan. The Mongolian 
element in the population is strongly marked in the east, but 
towards the west ha^ been pushed back into the higher portion 
of the ranges. In Kumaun are found a tew shy people living 
in the recesses of the jungles, and having little intercourse with 
their more civilized neighbours. Tribes which appear to be 
akin to these are found in Nepal, but little is known about 
them. North of Assam the people are of Tibeto-Eurman 
ririgin, and are styled, passing from west to east, the Akas, 
Dafla--5, Miris, and .Vbc^rs, the last name signifying ‘ unknovrn 
savages.' Colonel Dalton has described these people in his 
Bthnolog}' of Be w^al. 

cul- From the commercial point of view the agricultural product^ 
of the Himalayas, with few exception-., are ot little importance. 
The chief food-grains cultivated are, in the outer ranges, rice, 
wheat, barley, maruii^ and amaranth. In the hot, moist valleys, 
chillies, turmeric, and ginger are grown. At higher levels 
[jotatoes have become an important crop in Kumaun : and, as 
already mentitmed, in Kulu and Kumaun European fruits 
have been successfully naturalized, including apples, pears, 
cherries, and strawberries. Two crops are obtained in the 
lower hills ; but cultivation is attended by enormous difficulties, 
owing to the necessity of terracing and clearing land of stones, 
while irrigation is only practicable by long channels winding 
along the hill-sides from the nearest suitable stream or spring. 
A,-, the snowy ranges e,re appnuched wheat and buckwheat, 
grown during the summer months, are the print ipal crops, and 
only <me harvest in the year can be obtained. 'Tea gardens 
were successfully established in Kumaun during the first halt 
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of the nineteenth century, but the most important garden-: are 
now situated in Kangra and Darjeeling. In the latter District 
cinchona is grown for the manufacture of ijuinine and cinchona 
febrifuge. 

The most valuable forests are found in the Outer Himalayas, F«.re-t^. 
yielding a number of timber trees, among which ma\ he men- 
tioned saL s/iis/uun {DalN'r-^ia Siss>'>o)^ and tfni [Ccdn/a 
Higher up are found the deodar and vaiic)Us kinds of pine, 
which are also extracted wherever means of transport can be 
devised. In the Eastern Himalayas w'ild uil)bLr is <'oHected 
by the hill tribes already mentioned, and brtJiight for sale to 
the Districts of the Assam Valley. 

Communications whthin the hills are naturally difficult. Rail- ot 

w'ays have hitherto been constructed only to three places in the C'-mmiiia- 
outer hills : Jammu in the Kashmir State, Simla in the Punjab, 
and Darjeeling in Bengal. Owing to the steepness of the hill- 
sides and the instability of the strata ('ompo>ing tlwin, thtse 
lines have been C(jstly to build and maintain. A more ambi- 
tious project is now being carried out to connect the Kashmir 
Valley with the [ilains, motive power being supplied In elec- 
tricity to be generated by the Jhelum nvei. The prmci])al 
road practicable f<.ir w'heeled traffic is also in Kashmir, leading 
from Rawalpindi in the plains through Murree and Ifaramula 
to Srinagar, Other cart-roads have been made c<jnnecting 
with the plains tlie hill stations of Dharmsala, Simla, Chak- 
rata, Mussoorie, Dalhousie, Naini Tal, and Ranikhet. In the 
interi(')r the roads are merely bridle paths. The great rivers 
flow'ing in deep gorges are. crossed by suspension bridges made 
of the rudest materials. The sides ('onsist (")f canes ar<l twisted 
fibres, and the footway ma) he a single bambt.o ],ud .*n :w>ri- 
zontal canes su[)ported by ropes attached tn the de-. The-e 
frail constructions, osciilating frrmi "ide to s;dc under t'le ire id 
of the traveller, arc cros-^ed wuth perfect < oi-'tfiderc e by tlie 
native^, men when bearing heavy loads. On tile more Ire- 
quented path'^, such as the [lilgrim road from Hardwar up tlie 
\ailey of the G.inges to the hob shrines Badnnath and 
Kedarnilth, more -substantial bridges have been ( on-tr;u ted 
by Government, and the roads are regular!) repaw^d. .Mieej) 
and, in the higher tracts, yak^ anel (Tosses between the yak 
and r.rdinary cattle are used as beasts of burden. 'I'he trade 
with Tibet is carried over lofty passes, the difh( ulties of which 
ha\e‘ not yet been ameliorated by engineers. Among the^e 
tho following may be mentioned: the Kangwai La (15.500 
ftLt) on the Hindustan-Tibet road through Simla : th. Mana 
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(18,000 feet), Xiti (16,570 feet), and Balcha I )huia in Ciarhwal ; 
the Anta Dhura (17,370 feet), Lampiya Dhura feet), 

and LipQ Lekh (16,750) in Aimora ; and the Jelep La 
(14,390) in Sikkim, 

Bibho- [iMore detailed information about the various portions of 

graph}. Himalayas will be found in the articles on the political 

divisions referred to above. An admirable summary of the 
orography of the Himalayas is contained in Lieut.-CoL H. H. 
Godwin Austen’s presidential address to the Geographical 
Section of the British Association in 18S3 {Proceedings^ Royal 
Geographical Society^ 1S83, p. 610 ; and 1SS4, pp. 83 and 
1 1 2, with a map). Fuller accounts of the bc^any, geology, 
and fauna are given in E. F. Atkinson’s Gazetteer of the 
Himalayan Districts in the XorthAVestern [United] Provinces^ 
3 vols. (rSS2-6). See also General StracheyS ‘Narrative of a 
Journey to iManasarowar,’ Geographical Journal^ vol. xv, p. 150. 
More recent works are the Hangra District Gazetteer (Lahore, 
1899); C. A. Sh erring, IVestern Tibet and the British Borderland 
(1906) ; and D, Freshlield, Round Kangchenjunga (1903), 
which contains a full bibliography for the Eastern Himalayas. 
An account of the Himalayas by officers of the Survey of India 
and the Geological department is under preparation.] 

Siwalik Hills (‘ belonging to Siva’). — A range of hills in 
Northern India, running parallel to the Himalaya^ for about 
200 miles from the Bea.^ to the Ganges ; a similar formation 
east of the Ganges separates the Bdtli, Batkot, and Kotah Duns 
(valleys) trom the outer range of the Himalayas as far as 
Kaladhungi, where it merges into them, and is believed to 
reappear still farther east in Nepal In the Lhhted Provinces 
the Siwalik.', lie between the Jumna and Ganges, separating 
Saharanpur District from Dehra Dun, while in the Punjab they 
cross the Sirmiir (Nahan) State and Ambala and Hoshiarpur 
Districts. This part of the range is irregular and pierced by 
several rivers, of which the Ghaggar on the west is the largest. 

est of the Ghaggar the hills run like a wall, separating Ambala 
from the long narrow valley of the Sirsa river in Nalagarh State, 
until they are cut through by the Sutlej at Rilpar. Thence the 
range runs with a m(.»re northerly trend through Hoshiarpur, 
where it terminates near the Beas valley in a mass of undulating 
hills. Beyond the Sutlej there is merely a broad table-land, at 
first enclosed by sandy hillocks, but finally spreading into minor 
spur^. The southern face, in the United Provinces, rises 
abruptly from the plains and is scored by the bare stony beds 
of the watercour'ics which rush down in the rains. On the 
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i-if^rthern side is a more gentle descent into the elevated valley 
of Dehra Dun, which separates this range from the Himalayas. 
The greatest height does not exceed 3,500 feet, and the range 
IS about ten miles broad. A road from Scdraranpur to Dehra 
crosses these hills by the Mohan Pass, but has lost its impor- 
tance since railway communication was t)ptned through the 
eastern termination near the (hmges. (leologically. the Siwrdiks 
are separated from the Outer Himaku a^ by a ('ontiniious rt versed 
fiiult. d'hey contain I'ertiary strata ('onsisting of fiX'^h-water 
depo^it^, celebrated for the fossil remains found in thtm and 
described by Falconer and Cautley. The lower hills are thickly 
clothed with Sd/ {S/iorea ro/'usfa) and sa/d (Ttrminalia toinen- 
tosa\ while on the higher peaks a cooler climate allows pines 
U) flourish. Wild elejihants are found, and also tigers, sloth 
bears, leopards, hyenas, various kinds of deer, and hog. The 
term ‘Siwalik’ has been applied by Muhammadan writers to 
the area lying south of the hilK as far as Hansi, and also to 
the Himalayas. 

[FaU oner and Cautle), Faujhi Anti/iia sis {1846- 

9-66 ),] 

Salt Range. — Hill system in the Jhclum, .^h/ihpur, and 
IMianwatli Districts of the Punjab, deriving its name from its 
extensive deposits of rock-salt, and extending from 32" 4F to 
32^ 56' N. and 71^ 42' to 73*^ E. It wais knowm tc^ the anrient 
historians as the Makhialah hills and the Koh-i-Jud. The 
main chain commences in the lofty hill of Chail, 3,701 feet 
above sea-level, which is formed by the convergence of three 
spurs cropping up from the Jheliim nver, and d.vided from 
the Himalayan outliers only by the interv* ning river valley. 
The most northern of these spurs iDes abicpth frum the rwer 
bank at Sultanpur, and runs nearly [)arallel with tb'e J’'.elLim at 
a distance nf 25 miles, till it ioin> the main c’'a'n after a 
course of 40 mile-j. It bears the loral n.ime of tiie Nil; hills. 
The second spur, known as the Koht's range, runs lailf-way 
between the Xili lulK and tlie hvlt, parallel with buth. It 
contains the fl^rt (T Rohtas, and the hill t>f 'Yu],\ hi Jhehim 
District, 3,242 feet above sea-leveL The third or Pabbi spur 
rises south of the Jhelum, dips for a while on a[)prna{ hing tlie 
river valley, and rises on(’e more on th(' nortiw.rn baiik till it 
finally unites with the two other chains in the central peak <»f 
('hail, 'fhence the united range runs westward in twci parallel 
ridges, till it culminates in the Saki 'AK lull, on whi< h .ire the 
summer head-quarters of Sliahpui, .\ttock, and Mi.inw'il: Dis- 
tricts. 5,010 feet above sca-level. between the-e 1 - of ''uF, 
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and topped by their highest summits, lies an elevated and 
fertile table-land, picturcr^quel}* intcr^e<‘ted by ravines and 
peaks. In the midst nestles the beautiful lake of Kallar 
Kahar. The stream > whicii take their rise in the table-land, 
however, bectmie brackish before reaching the lo\\ lands. 
From Jhelum District the Salt Range stretches into Shahpur 
and Mianwali. The long spur which projects into Shahpur 
terminate'^ in the hill of Sake^ar, and comprises a number of 
separate rock-bound alluvial basins, the hugest of which, the 
Stln and Khabbakki valleys, occupy the northern half, while 
the south consists of a broken country, cut up into tiny glens 
and ravines by a network of limestone ridges and connecting 
Spurs. In the northern portion of the range, the drainage 
gathers into small lakes, and trees stud the face of the country: 
but Sleuth ward, the streams flow through barren and stony 
gorges, interspersed with detached masses of rock, and covered 
witli the stunted alkaline plants which grow on soil impreg- 
nated with salt. The Mian wall portion of the range runs 
north-westward towards the Indus, which it meets at Mari, 
opposite Kalabagh, and rising again on the western side is 
ct.tntinued in the Khattak-Maidani hills. The '^cenery through- 
out the range is rugged and often sublime, but wanting 
in softness and beauty. In many parts it becomes simply 
barren and uninviting. 

The beds of salt, from which the range derives its name, 
occur in the -^hape rT solid rrjck on the slopes of this table- 
land, and form the largest known deposits in the world. The 
mineral i'^ quarried at the iNlAVO Mines, in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Khewra, a f^w miles north-east of Find 
Dadan Khan in Jhelum District, at Xurpur in Jhelum, at 
AV ARCH A in Shahpur, and at Kalaic\<;h in Mianwaii District. 
Coal also occurs in the Salt Range both in oolite and Tertiary 
strata : the former at K.ilabagh, and the latter between Jalllpur 
and Find Dadan Khan, It is of inferior quality, however, con- 
sisting of a brown lignite, difficult to burn and yielding a large 
proportion of ash. Besides salt and coal, other valuable 
minerals occur in these hills. 

Few areas in India are of greater geological interest than the 
Salt Range, the sedimentary rocks in which have yielded fossils 
ranging from (Mmbrian to Tertiary, while the deposits of rock- 
salt constitute one of the most difficult problems with which 
the Indian geologist has to deal. A striking feature of the 
sedimentary beds is their marked variation in different parts 
of the range, and no single section affords a representative 
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^equence. The following Wi of formations is conqaleu from 
a large number of sections seen in different localities : — 


i r.nglomerates and sniuhtime^ 

SaiicUtone and rtd cla\ Xahaii cr Iowli Siv.ahk . | ^ ‘ 

Uucunforniit) . 

Xutnmukio mvkrhin !; k 'le, g r.niarv 

.-tune, an<i coal 


I’ c< nfi 'tn'il) . 

\\ hitish ■-aiidstone .... 

Dark shr'Ua aii«l Uii'c-Uuit.. witli . i .U' 
belemnites .... 


Mie- a’ i 


kuv\ rCiLt'ccii-. 


Unconformity. 

idme^tonc with ceratUcs ccratitu 

Sandstone do. tceratite sand-t'ii.c . 

Mail do. (ceratite marl) . 

Limestone do. dower ceratite hme=itune 


Lowt : Tna-. 


Liine';tone with ammonites and biachiu] ‘'k. I'hidrr. \ 
eixaip, or upper Productns limestun . . I 

Limestone with Xenaspis and bracla ■; ti.P- 1 

^roup, or middle Pnouctus lime-tu', . . j 

L'^andstone %Mti\ bmehiopods Amb '’T I'lV.t r 1 

Productus beds . . . . . . ./ 


La\Lnder clay 
Sjieckb tl -.iiidsU'i e 
< )live ->anfKtune 
Loubler-bed . 


] I 1 }“;.l tu 

] e’bai i 
1 U| Uer L Til ' 



L'ncontormit} • 
Sandstone v.'ith pseudomorp]is 
pseudomnrph zone 
Maenesiaii sand-^tone 
Shales With obohis and trilobitea 



(,Salt 


Canibnan. 

I 


Purple sandstone . . . . • tw unkno^^n. 

Red salt m.^rl, with rock-salt an ^ gyi i.' . ^ ■ 


[The follciwing publication-^ the ( IcologiiMl Sur\ey ot India 
ina^' be consultc-il : Ri:r>)\is, pt. 2 , wiv. pt'-. i virnl | ; 

x\v, pt, i ; JA \ oD. \iv, kMCj-t. 2: 

Seric'' xin, v( d-. ,. pt--. i -7 : i\ , ' 1 -2 : .moi Xl a Serii. 1. pt i. 

Al'>(* .VcVeX fur Mir.r' - .O', Bd. 11, p. - 

and T901. IM. \.v. p. 3^1 ).i 

Jumna {Vauiurui: the Diu>}. 'tnu ot Jiunau s of 

Plinv, and Johans of Arrian great river of Xorthi rn India 
Rising in the l ehr! State <31' \ X., 7^^' -7 b- b eight mm.^ 
west of the lofty mountain Ilandarprirndt (30,731 leet), it ilo\\s 
past the sacred shrine of Jamnotri, and winds thn iugh> the f Pater 
Himalayas for eighty miles, receiving u few small stream'-. At 
the point where it 'passes into the Dun, the valley t>etw'een tli*' 
Himalayas and the Siwalik^, it re<^eivL'S the Ton'"', which is there 
tile larger stream Its course iw>w run'- south-west t-T 22 
milts, ihvuhng th.e Kiarda Dun (Punjab) from Deh’'.i. Dan 
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(United Provinces) : two lar^e affluents, the (hri from Siniuir 
on the west and the Asan from 1 )ehra (;n the east, juin it here. 
The Jumna pierces the Siwalik'^ (j 5 miles from its source, 
at Khara, and divides Ambala and Karnal Idistricts in the 
Punjab from Saltaranpur and Mii2affarnagar in the United 
Provinces. It is a large river at Faizabad, nhere it gives off 
the \\Tsterx and Eastern* Jumn'a (.'axals. Near Pidhauli 
in Muzaffarnagar it turns due south, and runs in that direction 
f<jr So miles, dividing iNIeerut District from the Punjab, till 
It reaches Delhi. Ten miles below I )elhi it gives off the Aora 
Caxal from its western bank at Okhla. It then turns south- 
east for 27 miles to Dankaur, wiien it again resumes a 
southerly cimrse. In this portion it receives on the east the 
Kotha Xadf and the Hixrrvx, and on the west the Sabi Xadi. 
Ilelow Dcdhi the river foim> the buundary between (lurgaon 
Ihstrict in the Punjab and Lulandshahr and Aligarh Districts 
in the United Provinces. It -then enters Muttra and, crossing 
it, turns east till the borders of Agra are reacheel. d'hroughout 
its course in this District, where it receives the Paxoaxga, 
and also in Etawah, it winds in a remarkable manner, its bed 
lying deep between high banks which are furrowed by steep 
ravines. Just before Jdlaun District is 1 cached the great river 
Champ.al from Rajputana joins it, and the Jumna then divides 
the three Districts of Cawnpure, Fatehpur, and Allahabad from 
Jalaun, Hamirpur, and Panda. In fjawnpoie District the 
Sengar, and in Fatehpui' the Xon and Rind, flow into it ; close 
to Haniupur it receives the Peiwa, cmd in Panda District 
the Kex. It finally falls into the CIani.l.'^ below .\llahabad, 
b6o miles from its source. 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course 
in the United Provinces than the Ganges j but it is not so large 
or important a stream, and does not carry as much water as is 
required by the canals taken from it. The supply is therefore 
increased from tlie Ganges by means of the cut into the 
Hixdax ; and the Irrigation Commission (1901) recently 
proposed to make more water from the Ganges available by 
increasing the supply of the Lower Ganges (Final through a cut 
from the Sarj>a, The Jumna supplies drinking-water to the 
cities of Agra and Allahabad, which possesses, when fresh, 
special virtue in destroying the enteric microbe. It is ciossed 
by railway bridges near .Saisawa mbaharanpur, at Delhi, Muttra, 
Agra, Kalpi ('2,926 feet in width), and Allahabad (3,^30 feet). 
The breadth of water-surface in the dry ^ea>on varies from 
2,600 feet at Okhla and 1,500 teec at Kalpi to 2,200 feet at 
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Allahabad. The discharge in flood at Okhla is about 41,000 
cubic feet per second, but this dwindles away io than 200 
in the dry season. The Jumna drains a total area of about 
1x8,000 square miles. 

The traffic on the Jumna was formerly of some importance, 
and large sums were spent in clearing away rcef^ of kankar 
(nodular limestone) and conglomerate in Ktawah Distiict. 
Before the ojiening of the East Indian Raflv,ay. luiuh cotton 
grown in Bundelkhand was sent do\\n the i.\er from Kfilpi. 
At present timber is carried down the upper [)uition, and ^tonc 
and giain in the lower cour^e.^. The principal towns on or near 
its bank are ; Delhi in the Punjab ; and Bagh})aL, Mat, Brinda- 
ban, Muttra, Mahaban, Agra, Firozabad, Batesar, Eta w ah, 
KalpI, Hamirpur, and Allahabad in the United Provinces. 

Chautang. — River in the Ambfila and Karmil Districts 
of the Punjab, rising in the plains a few iuiIl^ .south of the 
Saraswati, to which it runs parallel for a distance. Xcar 
Balchhapar the two rivers apparently unite in the santP, but 
reappear in two distinct channel.'^ fartlur down, the (fhautang 
running parallel to the Jumna, and then turnup^ westward to- 
wards Hansi and Hi.^sar. The bed in thi^ part ot course 
affords a channel for the Hissfir branch of the W'e'^tern Jumna 
Canal, Traces of the deserted waterwa\ are \i-ible as far as 
tlie Gh.vggar, which it formerly joined some miles below 
Bhatnair, after a course of about 260 miles . but the stream is 
now entirely diverted into the canal. In tormer days it lost 
itself in the sand, like others of the smaller < i-5-Sutlej rivers. 
Some authorities consider that the C hautan^ wa-i originally 
an artificial channel. Cultivation exttnd^ a'l^ip... it- banks in a 
few isolated patches, bur for the mo-t pail a o; c>t dense 
jungle lines its course. 

Saraswati. — River of the Punj.ib. ris m ."sirmur btate 
close to the bonier- » ‘f Ambala DhtriL:. It d-.b'tC' be- on the 
plains at Adh Badri, a [^Lae held sacred by all Hindus. A 
few miles farther on it disappears in the .sand, but comes up 
again about three miles to the* s>iulh c.t the \ Aige i>{ Bhav.ani- 
pmr. At Balchhajiar it again vanisiws lAr .1 di-staiu'e, but 

emerges once nivjre and flows on in a southi-v. * -lerly diie( tion 
across Karnfil, until it joins tlie (Ihag^ar in Patifda territory 
after a Course of about iro miles. A Disiiict < anal t.ikes off 
from it near Tehowa in Karndl District, d he NVord Saraswati, 
the feminine of Sarasw,it, is tlu: Sanskrit f*nn ot the /.end 
Haragaiti (AraMiosia) and nu.ans ‘ne'n jH lakes. d ne nam^ 
nas probably gnen t^) tile river by tne Ap . n mwa’er- m 
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memory of the Haiauaiti (;f Aracho^ia, the iiiodern Helmand 
in vSei.-'tan, 

Ghaggar. — A river of Northern India. It rises on the 
Io\vjt slope'^ of the Himalayas in the Native ^tate of Sirmur, 
in 30'' 4^ N. and 77^ 14' E. Passing within three miles of 
Amhala town and touching British territory, it traverses the 
Native State of Patiala, where it receives the Saraswati, enters 
Hissar District, and finally loses itself in llikaner territory near 
Hanumangarh, formerly called Bhatnair. The river was once 
an affluent of the Indus, the dry bed of the old channel being 
'>till traceable. It is nr)t a perennial stream, but depends on 
the monsoon rainfall for its supply. At present every village 
through which the stream pa^se*) in its upper course diverts a 
n(.rtion of its waters for irrigatit^n, and no less than 10,000 
acres in Amhala Di'^tnct alone are 'supplied from this source. 
The dam:^ thus erected clieck the course of the stream, while 
the consequent deposit of >ilt, greatly facilitated by the dams, 
ha^ permanently diminished the power of the water to force its 
way across the dead level of the Karnal or Patiala plains. 
Near Jakhal station on the Southern Punjab Railway a Dis- 
trict canal, the Rangoi, take^ off from the main stream, and 
irrigates an average of 12,000 acres annually. The PJikaner 
Darbar cou'^tantly complained that the dam^ constructed in 
His'.lr District prevented the water of the river from entering 
their territory ; and in 1896 it was decided to construct a weir 
at the lower end of the I )hanur lake at Otii, which supplies 
two canals, one on the north and the other on the south bank. 
The work was C(jmpleted at a cost of 6 lakhs, of which the 
Bikaner State contributed nearly half. ^ d’hc two canals are 
nearly 95 miles in length (51J miles in Bikaner and about 43A 
in Briti.'^h territory), and have more than 23 miles of distribu- 
taries, They form the most important irrigation works in the 
Ihkaner State, and have supplied about r 0,000 acrc:> annually 
since 1 89 7-8. 

The Ghaggar water, in or near the hills, when used for 
drinking, produces disastrous results, causing fev’er, enlarged 
spleen, and goitre ; families are indeed said to die out in the 
fourth generation, and the villages along its banks are greatly 
under-populated. Only the prospect of obtaining exceptional 
returns for their Iab(jurs can induce cultivators to settle in such 
an unhealthy region. During the lower portion of iu course 
in Hi'isar I district the bed of the river is dry from November to 
June, and yields excellent crops of wheat and rice. Even in 
the rains the water-supply A very cariricious, and from time 
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to time It fails entirely except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the 

Sutlej (Sat/aj \ the Zaradros of Ptolemy and Arnan : the 
Siitudri or Safadru of the VeduN ; ‘flowing in a thousand 
channels’). — One of the ‘five rivers’ of the Punjab from 
which the Province derives its name. Rising near the more 
westerly of the iManasarowar Lake^ in d'ibet in 30"^ 20' and 
81^ 25' lb, at a height of 15,200 feet, the Sutlej flows in a 
north-westerly direction ahang the southern slopes of the Kailas 
mountains to the Chinese frontier out[)Ost at Shipki. Here it^ 
elevation is r 0,000 feet above the sea. Theni'e turning south- 
west by south it enters the Kanawar valley in Bashahr State, 
receiving the waters of the Li or river of Spiti near Dahlang. 
Its course in Kanawar is 80 miles. After leaving that valley it 
flows west-south-west through deep gorges in the hills, sepa- 
rating the Saraj taks'il of Kulu and blandi State on the north 
from the Simla Hill States on the south. In this reach he 
Rampur, the capital of Bashahr, and Bilaspur town, d’hen 
winding through Bilaspur State the Sutlej enters the J as wan 
Dun in Hoshiarpur, and turning suddenly ^outlveast, past the 
town of Anandpur-blakhowal in that 1 iistrict, pierce^ the 
Siwaliks at Riipar, after a coui^l of ibo miles from the uesttia 
extremity of Kanawar. In the hills, the Sutlej is cros>ud b\ 
bridges at Wangtu, Rampur, Lohri, and Seoni, At Rupar it 
takes a sudden bend to the west, and debouching upon the 
plains divides the Jullundur Doab from the Sirhind plateau. 
At the south-we':>t corner of Kapurthala State (31^ ii’' X. 
and 75^ 4' E.) the sluggish waters of the Bein and the hrr>ad 
stream of the Bea^ flow into the Sutlej. Prom thi^ point Sne 
united .stream preserves an almost uniform s* auh-weslePiy 
course, dividing the Bari 1 )n,lb tr> the noith fiom t^ie sandy 
plains of Ferozep< Te and Ifihlwalpur to the south, until utter 
receiving tlie ('henab at bladvvala it joins the Ind.u- at Mithan- 
kot in Muzaffaigarh Hi-'trn t. d’he total U ngth. oi litc river is 
900 miles. In the plains it is fringed bv a fertile lowl*nd 
valley, confined on either side by high banks leading to the 
naturally barren tablolands that form the vvater-hecN of the 
Ravi to the north and the Jumna to the s<ruth. 'Vhr lower valley 
of the Sutlej is les^ fertile, and (doseU resembles tht deserts 
Rajputana. As soon a^ tt enters the plains the river is robbed 
of half its waters hy the Sikhixo Cawi, whieh takes off at 
Rupar from the southern bank r>f the river, and irrigate'^; kirg*- 
tracts in Ludhiana and Fero/eport f ijstriets and the adja<'ent 
Native States. Soon after the Bens Joins the Sutlei. L 1 Pi.r 
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Sutlej system t-f inundation canaK takes oiT from it-i northern 
hank to irrigate j^rts of Lahore and Montgomery Districts. 
Finally, the Lowlk Sutlej C'axals draw off most of the 
remaining water to irrigate the rainless tracts of s<)uth'West 
Multan. Fhe river i^ open to .^niall craft all the year round, 
but there little traffic above Ferozepore. It ib bridged by 
the XorthdW^stern Railway at Phillaur, Kasur, and Adam- 
wahan in Bahawalpur. 

After it leaves the hills the river is never called Sutlej by the 
people, and it has changed its course more than once in his- 
torical times. The history of those changes can be traced 
with con^jiderable probability and detail. In the time of Arrian, 
the Sutlej found an independent outlet into the Rann of 
Cutch. In the year A.r>. looo it was a tributary of the Hakra, 
and dowed m the Eastern Ndra. Thence the former bed can 
be traced back through Bahawalpur and Bikaner into the Sirsa 
iahsil of Hihsar, until it is lost near Tohana. From Tohana to 
RiTpar this old bed cannot be traced ; but it is known that the 
Sutlej took a southerly course at Rupar, instead of turning 
west, as now, to join the Eeas. Thus the Sutlej or the Hakra 
—for both streams flowed in the same bed— is probably the 
lo'^t river of the Indian desert, whose waters made the sands of 
Ihkaner and Sind a smiling garden, By 1245^ Sutlej had 
taken a more northerly course, the Hakra had dried up, and 
a great migraticai took place of the people of the desert — as 
It thus became — to the Indur^ valley. The course then taken 
by the Sutlej was apparently a continuation of the present 
course of the Ghaggar. About 1593 the Sutlej left the 
(jhaggar and went north once more. I'he Bea^ came south 
to meet it, and the two flowed in the same channel under 
various names— Mach hu Wah, Hariani, Dand, Xurni, Xili, 
and Gharah. Then the Sutlej once more returned to its old 
courj^e and rejoined the Ghaggar. It was only in 1796 that 
the Sutlej again left the Ghaggar and finally joined the Beas. 

Beas {Hyp has is of the Greeks ; Arjikuja of the Vedas ; 
Sanskrit Vipasa ), — One of the ‘ five rivers ' of the Punjab from 
wiiich the Province derives its name. Rising on the semthern 
face of the Rohtang pass in Kulu, 13,326 feet above the sea, 
tile Bea^ traver^ses the State of Mandi and enters Kangra Dis- 
trict at Sanghol, 1,920 feet above sea-level. During the early 
part of us course the fall averages 125 feet per mile. A fine 
.sus'pcn‘5ion bridge --pans the river at Mandi town, and a bridge 
of boats is kept up during the cold reason at Dera Go^iipur 
in Kangra ].)istrict. During its lower hill course die Bea'3 is 



crossed by numerous ferries, at many of which the means of 
communication consists of inflated skins {darais). Lower down 
it meanders in a westerly course through hilly country, with a 
fall of 7 feet to the mile, and forms the main channel for the 
drainage of Kangra. Near Reh in that District it divides into 
three channels, which reunite after parsing Mirthal, i,ooo feet 
above sea-level. On meeting the Siwalik Hill^ in Hoshiarpur, 
the river sweeps sharply northward, forming the boundary be- 
tween that District and Kangra. Then bending round the base 
of the Siwaliks, it takes a southerly direction, separating the 
Districts of Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur. In this portion of 
its course through the uplands of the Punjab plains, a strip of 
low alluvial soil fringes its banks, subject in fioodtime to in- 
undation from the central stream. The main channel is broad 
and ill-defined, full of islands and expanding from time to time 
into wide pools. The depth does not exceed 5 feet in the dry 
season, increasing to 15 feet during the rains. Proad flat- 
bottomed country boats navigate this portion of the stream 
throughout the year. No bridges span the Beas in the Dis- 
tricts of Hoshiarpur or Gurdaspur. After touching Jullundur 
District for a few miles, the river forms the boundary between 
Amritsar and the Ka[)urthala State. At Bea.'^ station it i's 
crossed by a railway bridge on the North-Western Railway ; 
and a bridge of boats on the grand trunk road is also main- 
tained there during the cold season. The channel shifts from 
year to year through the alluvial valley according to the 
action of the floods. Finally, the Beas joins the Sutlej at 
the south-western boundary of the KapQrthala State, after a 
total course of 290 miles. It ranks ^ixth in size among the 
rivers of the Punjab. 

The chief tributaries are the Chakki and the Rein. The 
Chakki collects the drainage of thL Chamba hill> and its main 
stream joins the Beds near Mirthal, while the (aher branch, 
formerly a tributary of the Ravi, ha*^ been turned aside by the 
Bari Dodb Canal and forced to return to the Beds lower d<;wn. 
The Bein — called the ‘Black’ {siya/i) Bein to distinguish it 
from the ‘White’ Bein — rises in tlie Siwriliks, and joins 

the Beds 10 miles above its junction uuh the >utltj. 

The old course of the Beds can be traced from its present 
point of junction with the Sutlej through Lahore and iMont- 
gomery Districts to the plane where it used to join the Chenab, 
near Shujabdd, before the Cbendb turned westwards. 'J'he 
united waters of the Ihelum, (fhendb, and Ravi joined the 
Bed^ in tho--j da}s 2S miles south Muitdn. Mnre tlie end 



of the eighteenth century ihc cnui.se of the l>eas has changed 
but little. 

Ravi (the Ilydraohs of Arrian, the PanisJuii of the 
Vedas, and the Iravati of cLi^>sical Sanskrit authors. The 
jirescnt name means ^sun '). — One of the ‘five rivers' of the 
runjah from which the Province derives its name. P-ising in 
the Kulu subdivision of Kangra District, it immediate!} passes 
into the Chamba State, after which it re-enters Pritish territory 
on the borders of Gurdaspur I >istrict, opposite P>asoli in the 
Jammu district of Kashmir, forming the boundary of that 
State for 25 miles, with a general south-westerly course. It 
leaves the hills at .‘shahpur, but ^till flows between high cliffs, 
while on the Jammu side the mountains rise from its very 
brink. At iMadhopur, the head-works of the Pari Doab Canal 
draw off a large portion of it> waters. Thenceforward the 
banks >ink in height, and the river assumes the usual character 
of the Punjab streams, flowing in the centre of an alluvial 
valley, with high outer banks at some distance from its present 
bed. In 1S70 it carried away the lAli Sahib .shrine near Dera 
Nanak, a place of great sanctity with the Sikhs, and still 
threatens that town. The Ravi next passes between Sialkot 
and Amrit.sar Districts, preserving its general south-westerly 
direction. The depth here is not more than a foot in March 
and April, swelling in June and September to iS or 20 feet. 
Enteriiig the Di'.trict of Lahore, it runs within a mile of 
Lahore cit}, and throws out several branches which soon, 
however, rejoin the parent stream. A railway and foot-bridge 
Spans the ri\er a few miles north of Lahone and the grand 
trunk road crosses it by a bridge of boats. After entering 
Montgomery District it receives its chief tributary, the Degh, 
on its north-western bank. The Degh rises in Jammu and 
flows through Sialkot and Lahore Di.^tricts, bringing with it 
large deposits of silt and affording great facilities for irrigation 
by Wells. The Ravi then passes into Multan District, 
where it is again bridged by the North-Western Railway near 
Sidhnai, and finally falls into the Chenab in 30^ 31^ N. and 
71" 51' E., after a total course of about 450 miles. 

Throughout its course in the plains, the Ravi flows every- 
where in a comparatively narrow valley, (Tten only a couple of 
mile^ in width, with generally a very tortuous channel. In one 
part, however, the river runs a perfectly straight course for 
I 2 miles from Kuchlumba to Sarai Sidhu in Multan District, 
between high wooded banks, forming a beautiful reach called 
the Sidhnai, where the Sidhxai (Jaxal takes off. Few* islands 
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are formed, but the bed bhifts occasionally from place to pLxe. 
The floods of the Ravi fertilize only a fringe of one or two miles 
on either side, and it is little employed for direct irrigation, 
although it supplies water to the ban Doab and Sidhnai Canals. 
Navigation is ditticult, but gram is shipped from Lahore in 
considerable (|uantities. J')t.odar timber, floated down in raft> 
from the Chamba forests during the rani^, only finds it> way 
to Lahore in se<ib(jns of heavy flood. In 13^; 7 the Ravi still 
flowed east and south of Multan and united with the ILds, a-' 
it did in the time of Chach (a.o. Soo). 'Vhi chanige of (a.ur>e 
northwards has been comparatively slight, and its date is 
uncertain. Even now, at times oi high flood, the water finds 
its way to Multan by the old channel. 

Chenab (the ActsiNes of the Greeks and Asikni of the 
Vedas). — River in Kashmir and the Punjab, and one of the 
‘five rivers’ from which the Punjab derives its name, li 
rises in the Himalayan canton of Lahul in iwo streams; thr 
Chandra, which issues from a large snow-bed on the south-east 
side of the Bara Lacha at a height of 16.221 feet; and tht 
Bhaga, which rises on the north-west slopes of tlie pass. "Hu 
Chandra, after flowing south-east fur 55 miles, suee[is rrmnd 
the base of the mid-Himalayas and joins the Bhaga at 1 'andi. 
after a total course of 115 miles. I'he course of the Bhaga to 
Tandi is only 65 miles, its average fall being 125 feet per mile. 
"Fhe united stream, now knowm as the Chandra-Bhaga (a 
Chenab, flows through the Pangi valley in Chamba State 
and then enters the Padar district of Kashmir at an elevation 
of 6,000 feet. Thence for iSo miles it flows between steep 
cliffs of the high mountains, and then for 25 mile-' through the 
lower hills to Akhnur, where it becomes navigable. There .nc 
three remarkable bends in the ChenVo. Wfliere it iCa' he- 
Kibhtw'ar from a nurth-wx^t cour''e it suddenly iwuRt- dm 
south . at jaiy.^al\var it tack'- fnan south to v.e^t ; and at Arnm 
it leaves It-- Westerly <'ouise and flow-' duc* ^outh past Ri'isi n> 
Akhnui. At each of the^e turn^ the ('hcnrib is joined b\ 
a stream of considerable si/e, and at every ( hanue uf course th* 
river seems to cut through the m<-i;ntain laiue alone whuii 
it had been ihnving. 

"Mie chief tributarie-- in its [ussj^e through Kislitw.'ir. 
Bhadrawar, and Jammu are tlie L^nuir .md tshudi, aiui tlu 
Bhutna and Marii W’anlwan Between Kishtwar and 

Akhnur it receive^ the waU r-- of tiie Col m Lar niul Lid.u Kc-l. 
and the Bicrilari . .w] An-, tnd latv. ^ -.n K /si and tlie w^ Ur .0 
boundaiv of Jammu it is jouu.d ‘y liu d her. .!"• 
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several hrid-e^, two of which, on the routes from Jammu to 
Kashmir and from Kashmir to Kishtwar res[)ectively, are of 
a superior description. The rest are of the primitive J/iula 
type — three ro[)e 3 stretched across the stream in the form of 
a triangle. 

The Chenah re-enters the Punjab at Khairi Rlhal in Sialkot 
r)istrict. The Tawi joins it almost at once, and the first place 
of importance in PJritish territory is Wazirabad, where the 
Alexandra Bridge carries the North-Western Railway across 
the river. Throughout its course in the plains the river flows 
in a wide and shifting bed of sand. A few miles south-west of 
Wazirabad the main branch of the Lower Chexab Canal takes 
off at Khanki: and thence the river flows on greatly diminished 
in bulk, dividing the Chaj Doab on the west from the Rechna 
Doab on the east, until the Jhelum joins it in Jhang District 
at Trimmu, Thence the two rivers flow under the name of 
the Chenab, till joined by the Ravi near Sidhu and the Sutlej 
at Madwala. The North-Western Railway crosses it again 
at Sher Shdh. Thence it flows on under the name of the 
Pantnad, to join the Indus at Mithankot. Small boats can 
navigate the river in the plains all the year round, but there 
is little traffic above Chiniot. 

There is evidence to show that the Chenab flowed to the 
east of Multan as late as a.d. 1245. Beas then occupied 

its old bed, passing Dipalpur ; and the Jhelum, Chenab, and 
the Ravi met north-east of Multan, and flowing to the east of 
that city joined the Beas 28 miles south of it and east of Uch. 
Thus Multan and Vch were both in the Sind-Sagar Doab. By 
1397 the Chtjnab had altered its course westward and was 
flowing to the west of Multan, as it still does. The part of the 
river which divides the modern District of Gujrat from Gujran- 
wala was known to the Muhammadan historians as the Sudhara 
(Sodhra), from the town of that name on its left bank. 

Bhimbar. — Tonent in Gujrat District. Punjab. Rising in 
the second Himalayan range, it drains a considerable valley 
within the mountain region, passes round the Pabbi hills, runs 
due south for 25 miles, and fertilizes a low fringe of land upon 
its banks. Four miles north-west of Gujrat town it loses itself 
in the surface of the country, moistening and enriching the 
surrounding plain ; it collects again near the village of 
Flarialwala, and runs north-west until it reaches the Jalalia 
nullah, a branch of the Chenab. The Bhimbar is an un- ^ 
manageable 'stream during the rains, Imt completely dry in the 
winter months, leaving its bed a broad waste of sand. It i^ 
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fordable at all points, except for some hours after heavy rains 
in the hills. 

Jhelum {Jt'hlam). — River of Kashmir and the Punjab, being 
the most westerly of the ‘ five rivers ’ from whieh the Punjab 
derives its name. It was known to the Muhammadan historians 
as the Bihat, Wihat, or Bihatah, corruptions of its Sanskrit 
name Vitasta (which Alexander's histoiians graeci/cd into 
Hydasles^ but Ptolemy more correctly as while its 

modern Kashmiri name is Vtfk, It may he said to havo 
its source in a noble spring of deep-blue w’ater which i-^suo 
from the bottom of a high scarp of a mountain s[)ur. d he 
spring is known as Vernag ; and at Khanabal, 15 miles north, 
it^ waters join the streams of Adpat, Bring, and Sandran, and 
form the starting-point of navigation. Tlie river is navigable 
without a single lock from Khanabal to Baramula, 102 miles. 
In its course to the \\^ular Lake, which may be regarded as 
a delta C)f the river, the fall is 165 feet m the first 30 miles 
and 55 feet in the next 24 miles. From the Wular Lake to 
Baramula the fall is very slight. 

The Jhelum river has many tributaries. On its riglu bank 
it receives the Liddar or Lambodri, which comes down from 
the everlasting snow's overhanging the head of the Liddar 
valley, and from the mountain lake of Tarsar. Below Srinagar 
at Shadipur — the ‘place of the marriage’ of the two nveis — 
the Sind river joins the Jhelum, and beyond the Wular Lake 
the Pohru stream, which drains the Lolab valley, merges in the 
great river. On the left bank the chief tributaries are the 
Vi^hav, Rembiara, Ramshi, Dudganga. Suknag, and Leo >7e- 
pura. The Dudganga joins tliL Jhelum at tla end of 

Srinagar c]t\. 

Below- Baiamhki p^.coo fi^ti the [fa* ai j: e'/^m !e rim 
fertile l)ank'- <'f thr- Nalley, an<l nnhL- nj c^wu .. d.t « p 

gMi'Le ifv-twei n ]ofr\ iiiituniaHo nf tl'iL Ka/'u'j., < 'n the 

north and .in extension of tin* I’lr I’ciUjal cn tia to 

Kohala, 2,000 feet. At Mu/.iffin'iblil the Roh. >) ro-r 
join> the Jhelum on it^ right bank, wlulr f'A n. kiwrr 
down, and on tlie same '^idf , tiie Kunhir ^\\>\, \\l"i •\ dnun^ 
the Ha/ara country. a< ids no itn on^i(it m h^' \ > '’me' ■ ;f wat<'r. 
Between Khanabal and Baramula rh- ro .a- many btidgj 
liut b'otwecn Baiamula and 1 >omel. w'uere tD Ki i 
joiim tlm Jilt him, the bridge^ are ^can'e am! [)nn!itn'e. Mm ii 
of the mteinai (t)nimer<'e of Ka'']mii! dep'-nd^ (»n tfu' Jbelem. 
An at'oauu of the \anous df'criptioim wf boat> u-ed wi , he 
fmn.l in tlie artire. (;n >Ki\AoMv'. 
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Below its junction with the Kishnnganga the Jheluni forms 
the boundary between Kashmir State and the r>ritish Dis- 
tricts of Plazdra and Rawalpindi, flowing in a narrow rocky 
bed. ^hut in by mountains on either side. Xunierous rapids 
here render navigation impossible, though large quantities 
of tindier are fla'fated down from Kashmir. A handsome 
suspension bridge at Kohala, in Rawalpindi District, connects 
Kashmir with British territory. Below Dangalli, 40 miles east 
of Rawalpindi, the Jhelum becomes navigable. Pas-^ing into 
Jhelum District, it skirts the outlving spurs of the Salt Range, 
receiving the waters of the Kahan, and finally debouches upon 
the plains a little above the t<nvn of Jhelum, about 350 miles 
from its source. Below Jhelum inundation of the lowlands 
begins to be [lossihle, and low sandy islands stud the wide bed 
'■>f the stream. The Bunhii, in the rains a roaring torrent 
^^hich sometimes spreads over a mile of country, joins the 
Jhelum at Darapur. After a sr>uth -westerly course of more 
than 100 miles, during which the river divides the District of 
Jhelum from Giijrat and Shahpiir, it enters the latter District 
entirely, and trends thenceforth more directly southward. The 
width in this portion of its course averages Soo yards in flood, 
dwindling during the winter months to less than half that width. 
Sudden freshes occur after heavy rains, and cause frequent 
inundations over the lowlands, greatly increasing the productive 
power of the soil. The Jhelum next enters the District of 
Jhang, where it preserves the same general characteristics, but 
with a wider valley, bounded l)y the high uplands knenvn as 
the Bar. It finally joins the Chenab at Trirnmu, in 31'' ii' N. 
and \2' E., ro miles to the south of Maghiana, after a total 
course of not less than 450 miles, of which about 200 lie within 
British territory. The current in the plains has an average rate 
of 4 miles per hour. The wedge of land between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab is known as the Chaj Doab ; while the tract 
stretching westward to the Indus bears the name of the Sind- 
S^Igar Doab. 

The principal towns upon the Jhelum are Kashmir or 
Srinagar, Jhelum, Find Dadan Khan, Miani, Bhera, and 
Khushab. According to General Cunningham, the point where 
Alexander crossed the Hydaspes may be identified with Jalalpur 
in Jhelum District ; while nearly opposite, on the Giijrat bank, 
stands the modem battle-field of Chilianwala. Other writers 
hold that the passage was effected near Jhelum town. A bridge 
of boats crosses the river at Khushab. The permanent railway 
bridge of the North-Western Railway also crosses it at the 
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town of Jhelum, and the Sind-Sagar line at Haranpur. The 
Tx)\ver Jhelum Canat. takes off at ]Mong Rasul in Gujrat 
1 hstrict 

Panjnad. — River in the Punjab, formed by the united 
\Yaters of the Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, Chexal, and Jhelum. Its 
length is 44 miles to the junction with the Indus. 

Indus (Sanskrit, : Grvtk, Suif / io ^ : T.atin, Si ? idiis \ — 

The great river of North-Western India. The Indus rises in 
Tibet, and then flows through Kashmir, the Frontier Provinee, 
and the Punjab, and after a final t'ourse through Sind falls intt) 
the Arabian Sea in 23^ 5S' N. and 67^ 30' K. The drainage 
basin of the Indus is estimated at 372,700 s(]uare miles, and 
its total length at a little over r,8oo miles. The towns 
of importance on or near its hanks in British territory are, 
beginning from the south : Karachi, Kotri, Hyderabad, Sehwaan, 

Sukkur, Rohri, Mithankot, Hera Ohazi Khan, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Mianwali, Kalabagh, Khu^halgarh, and Attock. 

The first section of the course of the Indus lirs out^irle m 

British tenitory, and must be briefly dtsalt with here. ^ 

river rise^, as above stated, in I'ihct (32*^ N. a,nd Si" F.l behind 
the great mountain wall of the Himalayas, which forms the 
northern boundary of India, and is said to spring from the 
north side of the sacred Kailas mountain (22,000 feet), 
the Elysium of ancient Sanskrit literature. Issuing from the 
ring of lofty mountains about Lake Manasarowar, whence also 
the Sutlej, the Brahmaputra, and the Kauriala spring, it flows 
north-west for about 160 miles under the name of Singh-ka-hab, 
until it receives the Char river on its south-western bank. 

A short distance btdow the junction of the Ghar. the Indu^, 
which i^ supposed to have an ifcwition of 17.000 R'/t at its 
source, entvr'^ tlm s. »uth-va^ifin corner of Kashmir at an KashinJi. 
elevation of 1 3/^00 fe‘,t, flowing slowly r>ver a lung ilat of 
alluvium. Following a ’^tt-a'h north-by-wc^t roursc it -kirts 
Leh at a height of 10.500 Ret and drops to 8,000 f-.t in 
BaltiNtan, just before it reoeives the waters of tlic sliyok rh'or. 

At Leh it is joined hy tile /asknr river, and is rro-^'Ai b\ the 
great trade route into ( \ ntral A'^ia \ia the Karakoram l\f-s. 

Early travellers like T )r. 'rhom'^on and Mr. Blanc ha\c d<-( rilu'd 
this portion of the Indus, 'flu* fornvT found numerous hot 
springs, some of them with a temperature of 174^ and exhaling 
a sulphurous gas. Still flowing north, but more weMerly, 
through Kashmir territory, it pasNe> near Sknrdii in BaltiM.in, 
and Te.i( hf s the Haramosh mountain (24,300 feet) in ali >ut 
34° 5c' N. and 74^ 30' E. Here it takes a turn souihwar«R 
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at an acute angle, and passing beneath the Hattu Pfr, at an 
elevation of 4,000 feet, enters Kohistdn in the Dir, vS^air, and 
Chitral Agency near Gun The steepness of its fall varies, 
non becoming greater, now less. This inequality of slope has 
been Connected with the changes that occurred in the glacial 
period from the damming of the river by huge glaciers and the 
formation of great thicknesses of lacustrine deposit. The Indus 
has been the cause of serious and disastrous floods ; the rapid 
stream dashes down gorges and wild mountain valleys ; and 
in its lower and more level course it is swept by terrific blasts. 
Even in summer, when it is said to dwindle down to a fordable 
depth during the night, it may during the course of the day 
swell into an impassable torrent from the melting of the snows 
on the adjoining heights. Opiposite Skardu in iJalustan it is, 
even in the depth of winter, a grand stream, often mcjre than 
500 feet wide and 9 (jr ro feet in depth. After leaving Gur, 
it flows for about 120 miles south~wx‘St through the walds 
of Kohistan, until it enters the NorthAVest Frontier Province 
(35° ^5' N. and 73° 51' E.), near Darband, at the Avestern base 
of the Mahaban mountain. The only point to which special 
allusion can be made in the long section of its course beyond 
British territr)ry is the wonderful gorge by w’hich the river 
bursts through tlie western ranges of the Himalaya.^. Ihis 
gorge G near bkardu, and said to be 14,000 feet m sheer 
de>( cnt. 

d'he Indu.->, on entering the Hazara District of the North- 
Frontier Province, 812 miles from its source, is about 
100 yards wide in August, navigable by raft.s, but of no great 
depth, and studded with sandbanks and islands. It i.s fordable 
in many places during the cold season ; but floods or freshes 
are sudden, and Ranjit Singh is said to have lost a force, 
varumsiy stated at from r,2oo to 7,000 horsemen, in crosAng 
the river. Even the large and solid ferry-boat> which [fly 
upon it are -lometimes swept away. Almost opposite Attock 
it receives the Kauul river, which brings down the waters 
of Afghanistan. The two rivers have about an e/{ual vol uitte ; 
both are very swift, and bre^ken up with rock''. Their junction 
during floods H the v'ene of a wild confusion of waters. I'he 
Kabul river is naviuai'^le for nbout 40 miles above tiie con- 
fliu-ncejau a ra[>id just above it renders the Indus impracticable. 
Attork, the limii of the u[>ward nuMgation <fl' the Indu.s, forms 
the first iuijjfutant p(Jirit on tlie river witiiin Briti'^h Leriitory. 
By thi> time it lu’.s flowed upwards ot 800 miles, or nearly one- 
half of its ttflal length, tuitlwr C(jurse to the sea being about 
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940 miles. It has fallen from an elevation of 17,000 feet at 
its source in Tibet to about 2,000 feet, the height of Attock 
being 2,079 feet. In the hot season, opposite the fort, its 
velocity is 13 miles an hour; and in the cold season, 5 to 
7 miles. The rise of ordinary iloods is from 5 to 7 feot in 
twenty-four hours, and the maximum is 50 feet above <'okl- 
season level. Its width varies greatly with the season — at 
one time being more than 250 yards, at another less than roo. 
The Indus is crossed at Attock by the railway bridge opemd 
in 1S83, a i>r{dge of iioats, and a ferry. The main tuink read 
to Fe>hdwar also crosses the river by a subway on the railway 
bridge. 

After leaving Attock, the Indus flow’s almost due south, 
forming the western boundary of the Punjab, parallel to the 
Sulaiman Hills. The great north road from Pannu to Sind 
runs for several hundred miles parallel with its western bank . 
and from Attock to Mahmuei Kot the Mari-Atioek, Mari, and 
Sind-Sagar branches of the North-Western Raihvay run along 
its eastern bank. Twelve mile^ below .Vttoek tlie Ir.du^ receues 
the waiters of the Haroh, a rapid stream which, rwing in the 
Murree hills as the Dhilnd, meets the Karral connng down 
from the Mochpuri peak, and rushes through steep banks for 
a total course of 90 miles. At Makhad, the Sohan brings in 
all the drainage of Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts that is 
not taken by the Jhelum river. The Indus forms the eastern 
border of the two frontier Districts of Dera Ismail Khan in the 
North-West Frontier Province and Dera Gha^i Khan in the 
Punjab w’ith the Sind-Sagar Dojb on its eastern bank, and 
only a narrow’ stri[) of Britir^h territory between it and the hill 
tribes of the Sulaiman ranges on the WL^•^t. Just above Mithan- 
kot, in the south of LRna (iha/i Khan 1 Mstrict. it nceiif the 
accumulated waters r>f the Punjab. Between the Indus and 
the Jumna thuv the five great streams from winch the I'unjab 
(Panj-ab, literally 'The five waters') takes its name. 'These 
are the Jhklcm, the Chi nap, the Ram, the anil the 

SuTLLj. After various junctions these unite* to form the river 
Panjnad, literally ‘The five streams,' winch marks f<»r a sbwrt 
space the boundary between British territory an<l the Hahawaljuir 
State, and unites with the Indus near Mithankot, about 41)0 nuics 
fr<»m the sea. In the cold season the breadth of the Imlus 
above the confluence is about 6co yards, its velof'ity 5 miles 
an hour, its depth from 12 to 15 feet, and its estimated (Ts^ 
charge 10. coo to 25.000 cubic feet per second. During ITm d- 
times the ]»readth sometimes increases to 5 nnleg and tin 
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discharge to 1,000,000 cubic feet })er second. The dimensions 
of the Panjnad abo\e the point of junction are someu-hat less 
tiun those of the Indus during the cold Season, but during the 
monsoon floods they arc almost as large. The whole course 
of the Indus through the Punjab is broken by islands and 
sandbanks ; but beautiful scenery is aflbrded along its banks, 
which abound with the date, acacia, pomegranate, and other 
trees. 

Mithankot has an elevation of only 2 58 feet above the level 
of the sea. From Mithankot the Indus forms the boundary 
between the Punjab and Bahawalpur State, until, near Kash- 
mir, it enters Sind in 28" 26' X. and 47' E. From Bukkur 
(in Sind) to the sea the river is known familiarly among the 
SindiS as the Darya (‘the river p. Pliny writes A I?idus incolis 
Sindiis apptliatus. It fir^t touches Sind close to Ka^hmor 
town in the Upper Sind Frontier District, separating it from 
the Bahawalpur State and Sukkur District Formerly in years 
of high inundation its floods reached Jacobabad, finding their 
way thence into the Manchhar Lake. To prevent this, the 
Kashmor embankment, which is the largest in Sind, was 
erected. Leaving Kashmor the river crosses Sukkur, divides 
Larkana and Karachi from the Khairpur State and Hyderabad 
District, finally emptying itself by many mouth>. into the 
Arabian Sea near Karachi after a south-wc^itern course of 
450 miles through Sind. It ranges in width from 4S0 to 
1,600 yards, the average during the low season being 6S0 yards. 
During the floods it is in places more than a mile wide. Its 
depth varies from 4 to 24 feet. The water, derived from the 
snowb of the Himalayas, is of a dirty brown colour, and slightly 
charged with saline ingredients, carbonate of soda, and nitrate 
of potash. Its velocity in the freshes averages 8 miles per 
hour : at ordinary times 4 miles. The discharge per secemd 
varies between a minimum of 19,000 and a maximum of 
820,000 cubic feet. On an average the temperature of the 
water is to° lower than that of the air. Near the station 
of Sukkur and again at Kotri the river is spanned by a fine 
railway bridge. The Sukkur bridge was opened in 1S89, and 
resemble:^ the Forth Bridge in having a central girder with 
a span of 200 feet, supported at the ends of two cantilever 
aims, ea*.h 310 feet long. The Indus begins to rise in March, 
attains its maximum depth and width in August, and subsides 
in September. 'I'be niaxiniuin rise registered at Kotri, near 
Hsderabad, was 22 feet 7 inches in 1894. There are many 
other gauges on the river. 
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The delta of the Indus covers an area of about 3,000 square The Iiulu 
miles, and extends along the coast-line for X25 niileb. It is 
almost a perfect level, and nearly destitute of timber, the 
tamarisk and mangrove alone j^upplying fuel. In these reNpects 
the delta is similar to that of the Nile, but dissimilar to that 
of the Ganges. The marshy poitions contain good pasturage, 
and rice grows luxuriantly wherever culti\ ation is p*.)S',ibIe : 
but the soil generally is not fertile, being a mixture of sand 
and clay. In the Shahbandar tCiIuka are immen'^e deposits 
of salt. The climate of the delta is cool and bracing in the 
winter months, hot in the summer, and during the floods rno.-^t 
unhealthy. 

The Indus formerly flowed down the middle of the Tiial. Chaise**-’ i 
Basira, a village in the centre of the Muzaffariiarh Thai, was 
called Bet Basira ; and at Shahgarh, near the southern end 
of the Thai, a long lake is still extant which once formed the 
Indus bed. In iSoo the river at the apex of the delta di\ided 
into two main stream>, known as the Baghur and Sita ; but 
in 183) it had entirely de.'^erted the former ciuinnel. I'he 
Khedewari passage als(X, which before 1819 wa> the highway 
of water trattic to Shah bandar, was in that year closed by an 
earthc[uake. In 1837 the Kakaiwari, wdnch had then increased 
from a shallow creek to a river wdth an average width at low' 
w'ater of 770 yards, was recognized as the highway ; but before 
1 86 7 this also w'as completely blocked. In 1897 the ri\er 
suddenly cut 3 miles inland, north of Kohri, destro} ing the 
cultivated fields and the IMando-Dahiro road. Tando Xijabat 
on the right bank and Miihani on the left have been swept 
away four times and rebuilt farther off. Teir the present the 
Hajamro, which before 1845 navigable only by the ^niane>t 
boats, is the main estuaiy of tlve Inelu'^. The ':ha[je of the 
Hajamro i^ that of a funnel. W'lth the mouth to the sea. on 
the eU'^t side of the entrance is a beaeon 95 feet high, visible 
fur 2 iinle.'. ; and two welbmanned piU)t boats he in.siJe the bar 
to point out the difticulUes of navigation. 

The following facts illustrate further the shifting natuic of 
the Indus. In 1S45 Ghc^rabdri, then the diief lomniLnial 
town of the delta, was on the river bank ; but in 1S4S the rive: 
deserted its bed. I'he town of Keti was built <;n the new^ 
bank. The new bank overflowed a fewv years later, ami a sec<ind 
Keti had to be built farther off. .\t [irescnt one of the chief 
oi)Stru('tions to navigatiiax is a senes of rocks between Tatta 
and Bhinifin-jo-pura, which, in 1846, were 8 miles inlaml. 

In 1S63 a thousand acres of the L^hareja forest were s.Ncpt 
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away. The rapidity and extent of the destructive action in 
con^tant progress in the delta may be estimated from the fact 
that travellers have counted by the reports as many as thirteen 
bank slip> in a minute. In some places the elephant grass 
{T\pha ehphanthid) d(>es good service by driving its roots very 
deeply (often 9 feet) into the ground, and thereby holding 
it together. 

The entire course of the Indus in British territory, from 
Attock to the sea, lies within the zone of deficient rainfall, the 
annual average being nowhere higher than 10 inches. Cultiva- 
tion, therefore, is ab'solutely dependent upon artificial irrigation, 
almost to as great an extent as in the typical example of Egypt. 
But the Indus is a less manageable river than the Nile. Its 
main channel is constantly shifting ; at only three places — 
Sukkur, Jerruck, and Kotri — are the river banks permanent \ 
and during the season of flood the melted snows of the 
Himalayas come down in an impetuous torrent which no 
embankment can restrain. From time immemorial this annual 
inundation, which is to Sind what the monsoons are to other 
parts of India, has been utilized as far as possible by an 
industrious peasantry, who lead the water over their fields by 
countless artificial channels. Many such channels, constructed 
in the days of native rule, extend 30 and even 40 miles from 
the river bank. Recently the systematic schemes of British 
engineers have added numerous perennial canals, such as 
the Jamrao, constructed on scientific principles. The first 
recorded inundation of the Indus took place in 1833 ; another 
occurred in 1841 on a much larger scale. This flood was said 
to have been caused by the bursting of a glacier which formed 
over an accumulation of water in the Nubra I'so, into which 
there was a regular and steady flow from the surrounding 
hills. Eventually, the glacier was burst asunder by the pressure, 
and the released floods poured down the Shyok valley, carrying 
everything before them. There was another great flood in 
August, 1858, when the river rose 90 feet in a few hours, and 
the greater part of the private property in Xaushahra canton- 
ment was destroyed. Lower down in its course considerable 
damage has been caused in Dera Ghazi Khan District, 
where protective works were undertaken. Of recent years the 
Indus has been embanked from above Kashmor to the mouth 
of the Began canal, a distance of more than 50 miles. Hie 
embankment ha^ proved a great protection to the North-Western 
Railway, which here runs at right angles to the river. 

A full account of irrigation in Sind will be found in the 
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article on that Province. It must suffice in this place to give 
a list of the principal works, following the Indus downwards 
from the Punjab. The country has recently been surveyed 
with a view to a canal being led from Kalabagh down the 
Sind-Sagar Doab, hut the difficulties in the way are at present 
considerable. I’he waters of the river are fir.^t utilized on 
a large scale in the Ixiuas Ixunoatiox which water 

a narrow strip between the Indus and tlie Sulainian mountains. 

The canals in this tract have an aggregate length of 6i)o miles, 
of whi('h loS have been constriu.ted under ilruish rule. In 
Mu/afurgarh I )istrict the Muzafi argarii Canals take off from 
the Indus and Chenab, and in the Xative State of Pahawalpur 
the Chenab and Sutlej, as w'ell as the Indus, contribute to 
render cultivation possible. In Sind the following are the 
chief canal systems : — on the right or west hank, the Desert, 

Unar Wah, Begari, Sukkur, Char, and Western Nara ; on the 
left or east, the Nara Supply Channel, Mahi Wah, Jamk\o, 
a branch of the Eastern Nara, and the E \stlrn Nara evith 
many distributaries, the princijial being the Mithrao and Binjari. 

Other important canals are the Fuleli with two mouths, the 
Nasrat, and the Dad. The total area irrigated by canals from 
the Indus in 1903-4 w’as in the Punjab, 714 square miles; 
in Sind, 4,925 square miles. 

As a channel of navigation, the Indus has disappointed the Naviga- 
expectations that w*ere at one time formed. Before British 
arms had conquered Sind and the Punjab, it was hoped that 
the fabled wealth Central Asia might be brought by this 
course down to the sea. But, even so far as local traffic is 
concerned, experience has proved in this rase. with most 
other Indian rivers, that the cheapness of waiter communication 
cannot compete wuth the superior speed and certainty of rail- 
ways. Since the ripening of the Indus Valley vState Railway 
(^now' included in the North-I\’estern system; in the autumn 
of 1S78, na\igation on the Indus, whether by steamer or by 
native boat, has greatly fallen off. The general character 
of the Indus trade may be inferred from the stati^tii's of imports 
and exports into the PX'NJal by ‘rail and river/ whirh refer 
only to traffic borne in part or w*holly on the Indu'>. "I’he 
original ‘Indus Flotilla,’ which wxas broken up in 1862, placed 
its first steamer on the river in 1835. In 1859 a company 
established another Indus llotilla in c'onnexion with the Sind 
Raihvay, with w'hich it wms formally amalgamated in 1870, the 
joint head-(|uarters being removed to Lahc)re. The railway 
flotilla was aboli'^hed in 1 88 2-3. These were not the only flotilla 
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experiments on the Indus. In 1856 the Oriental Inland Steam 
Company obtained a yearly subsidy of Rs. 50,000 from Govern- 
ment ; but, as the current proved too powerful for its steamers, 
the company stopped the traffic, and eventually collapsed. 

For the conservancy of the lower part of the river, Act I 
of 1863 (Lombay) provides for the registration of vessels, and 
the levy of pilotage fees by an officer called the Conservator 
and Registrar of the Indus, the sum realized being expended 
on the improvement of navigation h A special export board, 
known as the Indus Commission, was constituted in 1901, 

The boats of the Indus are the dundo and zaiirak^ both 
cargo- boats, the kauntaL or ferry-boats, and the ditndi, or 
fishing-boats. The cargo-b(jats are sometimes of 60 tons 
burden, and when laden draw 4 feet of water. The state 
barges or j/uun/tis of the Sind Mirs were built of teak, four- 
masted, and Sometimes required cre^vs of thirty men. 

Fish. Fi^h abound. At the mouths, the salt-water varieties include 

the Clupea neoivhii^ a species of herring largely consumed along 
the coast and in the delta. The chief of the fresh-water varieties 
are the palla, placed by Dr. Day under the Clitpeidae^ and 
nearly allied to, if not identical with, tiie hilsa of the Ganges 
and the da?nbhro. d'he local consumption and also the export 
of dried palla are very large. Otters, turtles, porpoises, ^Yate^- 
snakes, and cro(.odilcs of both species arc numerous. 

[AWcv on ike Indus River (Karachi, 1901).] 

Jumna Canal, Western. — An important perennial irriga- 
ti<m work in the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of the 
river Jumna, and irrigating Aiuhala, Karnai, Hissar, Rohtak, 
and Delhi Districts, and parts of the Native States of Patiala 
and Jlnd, It is by far the oldest of the great canals in the 
Province, and originated in 1356, when Firoz Shah III utilized 
the torrent-bed now known as the Chautang to conduct water 
to the royal gardens at Hissar and Hansi. This was little 
more than a monsoon supply-channel, and after about a hundred 
}ears water ceased to fl(jw farther than the lands of Kaithal. 
In 156S the emperor Akbar re-excavated the work of Firoz 
Shdh and brought a supply from the Jumna and the Somb into 
the Chautang, and so on to Hansi and Hissdr. This w'us 
undoubtedly a perennial canal, as is testified by the ancient 
bridges at Karnai and Safidon, and the complete set of w’ater- 
courses with which the canal wus provided, besides the original 
sanad or working-plan of the canal which is still in existence 
‘ The Imluti FuiOLivaney department aud iee^ le\itd fur it5 up-keep 
we.'-e abuhdied iri March, 1906. 
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and promises a supply of water all the year round. A yet 
more ambitious scheme was undertaken in 1626 by All Mar- 
dan Khan, the engineer of the emperor Shah Jahan. The river 
supply in the western branch of the Jumna was dammed up 
annually about 14 miles below the present head-works of the 
canal, and the water led along the drainage line at the foot 
of the highland through Panipat and Sonepat to Delhi. 
Drainages and escapes were fairly well pro\ ided for ; and the 
Pulchaddar aqueduct, which took the canal across the Xajafgarh 
jhll drain near Delhi, svas, for the time, a great engineering 
feat, and was retained, with slight modificdtions, when the 
branch was reopened in 1S19. The net revenue from the 
canal was reckoned equal to the maintenance of 12,000 horse. 
W'ith the decay of the Delhi empire the up-keep of the canal 
was no longer attended to : W'ater ceased to reach Hansi 
and Hissar in 1707, the flow^ on Firoz Shah’s line at Safidon 
ceased in 1720, and the Delhi branch ceased to flow in 
1753-60. The Delhi branch was reopened in 1S19, and the 
Hansi branch in 1825. The alignment of the canal was, how- 
ever, by no means satisfactory ; and as early as 1846 it was 
noticed that the concentrated irrigation, the defective drainage, 
and the high banks which cut off the flow’ of the natural 
drainage of the country, all contributed to ra]>id deteriora- 
tion of the soil and decline in health of the people. Saline 
efflorescence was rapidly spreading, and the inhabitants of 
the w’aterlogged area w’ere aftected with chronic disorders 
of the liver and spleen. Between 1S70 and 1SS2 various, 
remodelling schemes w^ere sanctioned, with the object of 
securing increased control over the supply and distribution, 
greater facilities for navigation, and impr<)\ed drainage ; and 
the^e have requited in the couq>lete dl^appearanee of the 
bwam[)^ and accumulations of water, and a most marked 
impnnemeut in the health of the peo[>ie. The Sirsa branch 
w'Ub sanctioned in 1SS8, and this and subsequent minor 
extensions have largely increa>ed the irrigating capacity of the 
canal. Xo less than 200,000 aeres were rendered secure in 
1896-7 by the Sirsa branch alone. 

'i'he head of the canal is at 7 'ajowala m Auihala I hstrict in 
30^ 17' Xh and 77~ 37' E., about i-| miles from the point 
where the river emerges from the lower lulls. The river is 
here crossed by a w'elr 1,700 feet in length, flanked at cai’h 
end by a scouring sluice and head rcguUtor for the 1. astern 
Jumna Canal on the left bank and for the Western Jumna 
Canal on the right, the full capacities authorized being 
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respectively 1,300 and ^,380 cubic feel per second. The 
A^Tstern Jumna Canal has thus a maxinuiin di;>charge more 
than three t]me> that of the average how of the Thames ar 
Teddingtr>n. For the first 14 miles of its ctairse the canal 
runs almost entirely in the old west branch of the Jumna ri\er. 
It then eftects a junction with the Somb river, a masfuiry dam 
acrusj, a Inch holds up the combined streams and forces them 
into the canal head at DadCipur, which is provided with a 
regulator and a rapid a short distance below. After a farther 
course of about 38 miles, chiefly in natural channels, there 
is at Indri a regulator with a lock and escape head, where the 
canal divides into the Sir^a branch and the new main line. 
The Sirsd branch has a capacity of 2,000 cubic feet per second, 
and runs for 115 miles, watering the arid tract of country 
between Indri and Sirsa. Some 31 mikc^ farther on, the main 
line bifurcates into the Hansi and new Delhi branches. The 
Hansi branch has a length of 47 miles and a discharge of nearly 

2.000 cubic feet a second, and gives off the Butanva branch 
with a capacity of 700 cubic feet a second. The new Delhi 
branch has a capacity of 1,750 cubic feet a second and a length 
of 74 miles to the point where it meets the Okhla navigation 
canal at Delhi. The total length of main canal and branches 
is 343 miles, of distributaries (major arid minor) 1,797 miles, 
of drainage cuts 657 miles, of escapes 76 miles, and of mill 
channels 9 miles. The total area commanded by the canal is 

4.000 square miles, of which 3,300 square miles are cultivable. 
The average area of crops irrigated during the twenty years 
ending rS94-5 was 529 square miles, which rose in the four 
years ending 1903-4 to an average of 944 square miles ; and 
the work is estimated to irrigate altogether 1,259 square miles. 
'Fhe capital outlay to the end of March, 1904 (excluding a 
contribution of 11^ lakhs from the Patiala State), was 172.7 
lakhs. The gross revenue for the three years ending March, 
1904, averaged 23 lakhs, and the net revenue, after paying 
all intereht charges and working expenses, 7-6 lakhs, or 
4-4 per cent, on the capital outlay. The main line and the 
new Delhi branch are navigable from the head-vs^orks to Delhi, 
d'he Hdnsi branch is navigable to where it meets the Southern 
Punjab Railway at Hansi. The expenditure fjn the provision 
for navigation it* estimated at 16 lakhs ; and, although near 
Delhi there is a certain amount of boat traffic, and timber 
is largely rafted down the canal, this large ex[>enditure has 
proved hitherto a financial loss, and the combination of 
navigation with irrigation a failure. There are flour-mills at 
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sevc^ral of the falls ; but the flour and the other mills at Delhi, 
wliich at one time were worked advantageously, are now closed, 
the water being too valuable to be used for this purpose. 

Sirhind Canal. — A perennial canal in the Punjab, taking 
off from the Sutlej, and irrigating the high land between the 
Sutlej on the north-west and the Patiala and Ghaggar streams 
on the south-east, and extending as far south as the borders of 
Rajputana, Bahawalpur, and the Bikaner State. The canal 
was constructed by Government, in association with the Native 
States of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind. The preliminary survey 
work was begun in 1867, and the canal was formally opened 
m 1882, though irrigation did not commence until 1883. 
area commanded by the canal is 8,320 square miles, of which 
4,027 are in British territory, and the remainder in the States 
of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Faridkot, and Kalsia. The head-works 
are at the town of Rupar, where the Sutlej issues from the 
Siwalik Hills into the plains. Here a weir 2,370 feet long 
crosses the river from bank to bank, having 12 arched under- 
sluices each of 20 feet span. Extending up-stream on the east 
bank is the canal head regulator, with 13 arched openings of 
21 feet span. About 500 feet farther up the river is the lock 
channel head, to admit of na\igaUon between the river and 
canal. The crest of the weir is 7-^ feet higher than the canal 
bed, and along it extends a line of 5 86 falling shutters 6 feet 
high. When these are raised and the undersluices closed, the 
whole of the river supply is turned into the canal, and this is 
usually the case from early in October to the end of April. 
The main canal has for 39 mile^j a bed-width of 200 feet, vvith 
a depth of ri| feet, and can carry 8,000 cubic feH per second, 
or more than four times the ordinary flow of the I'hames 
at Teddmgton. At the jvgih mile it di\ides into two Urge 
brancht-s, the combined branch on the wcsi and the PatiJla 
feeder on the east, ^i'he former, uhich ha> a bed- width of 
136 feet and a capacity of 5,200 cubic feet per second, s<ion 
divides again into two branches. The northern o^tiic^*., the 
Alu.har branch, run^ parallel to tlie Sutlej tlirough Ludhiana 
and Ferozepore Districts, teiminating after a ^ ()Urse of 126 
miles at the town of Govindgarh. The siaithern or llhalmda 
branch runs through Ludhiana District and Patiala lerritor\, 
with a length of 100 miles. The irrigation from these two 
branches is mainly in British territory, and the administration 
is entirely under the Pritish Government, which retain^, all 
the revenue derived from them. They receive between them 
64 per cent, of the supply of the main line. I he Patiala feeder, 
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villigL* of M.'dhopur in Gurda^pur Districl:, uheie the river is 
crossed by a weir 2,700 feet long. The canal is capable of 
carrying 0,500 rubic feet per second: the highest average sii])- 
piy in the hot season is 4,850, while in the cold season it varies 
fn>m 1,270 to 2,170 cubic feet per second. The main line 
terminatc-s at its 31st mile, there separating into the Kasur and 
main branches. The Kasur branch 7 miles lower down gives 
off the Sobraon branch, and the main branch after 25 miles 
gives off the Lahore branch, the four branches following the 
crests of the ridges into which the tract is divided by its 
natural drainage. The total length of the main and branch 
canaL is 369 miLs, and there are 1,591 miles of distributaries, 
from w'hich water is brought upon the fields by means of w^ater- 
courses constructed and maintained by the cultivators. The 
canal not navigable. The rainfall is greatest in th^. upper 
part of the system, which has necessitated a special sy.- 5 tem of 
irrigation in Gurdaspur District and in the portion of Amritsar 
District north of the North-Western Raihvay on the Kasur and 
Sobraon branches. In that tract the distributaries are closed 
during the cold season after a watering has been given for sow'- 
ing the spring crops, the winter rains with some help from w'ells 
being sutticient to mature tho'^e crops. The water thus set free 
has been utili-^ed in extending irrigation in the drier^t part of 
Lahore I)i>trit't. where it borders on Montgomery— a tract for 
which it ivculd (nherwise have been impo^-,ib]e to provide a 
perennial su]g)|y. The gross area commanded by the canal is 
2,710 s(|uare niilec!. in Gurdaspur, Amritsar, and Lahore Dis- 
tricts. The lower portion of the I)oab in Montgomery and 
Multan is not irrigated, there is not sufficient water avail- 
able in the Ravi during the winter, llio area irrigated was 
297 square miles in i860, 677 square miles in iSSo-r, 1,346 
square mile.s in 1900-1, and 1,464 square miles in 1903-4. 
The total capital expenditure (exclusive of interest) up to the 
end of 1903-4 was 197 lakhs. The gross income for that year 
wa.'i about 33 lakhs, or, inclusive of the increase of land revenue 
due to irrigation (w^hich is credited to the canal in the ac- 
counts), 36 lakhs. The \vorking expenses amounted to it 
lakhs. leaving a net profit of 25 lakhs, or 12-68 per cent, on 
the capital outlay. 

Chenab Canal, Lower. — A perennial canal in the Punjab, 
taking off from the lelt bank of the Chenab river and watering 
the tract beiWLxn it and the Ravi. The greater part of this 
area was bef(;re tlu' intrtjduction of irrigation a de.^olate region, 
unpeopled except a race of pastoral nomads knowm as 
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Janglis, The land was for the most part Government waste, 
and w'as thus adapted for colonization on a scale hitherto 
untried in the history of India, if not of the world. The 
original work was designed as a small inundation canal and 
opened as such in 1887, but in 1S89 it was decided to convert 
it into a perennial canal of the first magnitude. The head- 
works of the canal are at Khanki, a village in Gujranwala 
District, 8 miles below Wazirabad. Here there i^ a weir 
across the river, by which the supply to the canal is regulated 
and controlled. The main line of the canal has a hed-wulth 
of 250 feet, and has been run with a depth of about it feet 
and a discharge of 11,000 cubic feet per second, or about 
six times the ordinary flow of the Thames at Teddington. 
This weir was commenced in 1890 and completed in 1892. 
The largest branch of the canal, the Gugera, Cvarrying about 
one-half of the total supply, takes off from the left bank of the 
main line at the 28th mile. It has a length of 55 miles 
and then bifurcates into two subsidiary branches, the Gugera 
Lower and the Buralla, with lengths of 77 and 46 miles 
respectively. On the right bank, not far from the same off- 
take, is the Kot Nikka branch with a length of 18 miles. The 
extreme length of the main line is 40 miles, and it then 
divides into the Jhang, Rakh, and Mian All branches. The 
Jhang is the second largest branch of the system, and carries 
about 3,000 cubic feet per second. Its length is about 62 
miles, before it bifurcates into the Jhang Lower (38 miles) and 
the Bhowana (7^ miles long). The lengths of the Rakh and 
Mian All are 55 and 27 miles respectively. The total length 
of the main channels 426 miles. For the distribution of 
the water-supply from the branches to the watert f lur-es which 
directly irrigate the land thete were, at the end of 1903-4, 
2,323 miles of di'^trihutarie.-. ; and for the villages coloni/ed by 
Government there had been constructed about r 1,00c miles of 
watercourses. The total area commanded by the canal at the 
end of 1903-4 was 5,255 stpiare miles in Gujranwala, Lahore, 
Jhang, and Montg<imcry Districts, of which 3,098 st|uare 
miles W'ere irrigated, an area which is capable of substantial 
increase. The total area td' Government waste m the Ihxlb is 
about 3,817 square miles, of which 2.827 square miles of land 
commanded by the canal had been allotted by the end of 
1903-4. The grantees are divided into three classes — capi- 
talists, yeomen, and peasants : the greater part of the land has 
been di'^tributed to peasants, who are by far the nu^t "ati'^- 
factory tenants. For the purpose of allotment the whole of 
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the eastern of the tu’O lar^e branrhe^ into whk-h the main line 
hifurcate^. runs to tlie tou-n of Patiala, havin^q- a bed-width 
of 7; feet, and a rapacity of 3,000 ruhic feet per sea^nd. On 
its wav it gives off to the soutli the three Native Statr branches, 
the Kotla (94 miles long), the Cihaggar (54 miles), and the 
Choa (2^ miles). These three branches irrigate almost ex- 
clusively native territ(wy, and the distributaries and irrigation 
arrangements are under the Native States, who receive the 
whole of the canal revenue ; but the Patiala feeder and the 
branches are maintained by an officer of the Canal department 
as agent for the States', who distributes the water according to 
a fixed allotment. Patiala taking 83 per cent., Nabha 9 per 
cent, and Jind 8 per cent. 

The distributaries were constructed so as to penetrate the 
border of every irrigated village, and thus to save the people 
the expense of making long waterc^jurses and the difficulty of 
taking them through the land of other villages. This system, 
though expensive to construct and maintain, has been repaid 
by the rapidity with which irrigation has spread over the coun- 
try. As during the cold season the whole of the river supply 
is turned into the canal, it was necessary to provide a substitute 
on the canal for the river navigation thus closed .\ccording]y 
the main line, the combined branch, and 48 miles of the Abo- 
bar branch were provided with locks at the falls : and from the 
48th mile of the .Vbohar bran^'h a special navigation canal to 
the Sutlt/j near Ferozepore, 47 miles long, was constructed with 
a branch 4 miles long to Ferozepore. The Patiala feeder was 
also made navigable as far as Patiala, There is, however, 
little navigation along the branches, though the main line from 
Rupar to the NnrthAVestern Railway is much used, and brings 
down a considerable amount of timber from the hills. There 
are 25 flour-mills at different falls along the branches. The 
greater part of the main line and branches is bordered by rows 
of trees, and the strip of land reserved for spoil or borrow pits 
is generally covered xvith plantations. A telegraph line extends 
from the canal head dowm the main line, the two Rr/tish 
branches, the Patiala feeder, and part of the two longer 
Native State branches. Since 1896-7 the area irrigated has in 
only one year fallen helo\v 1.560 square miles: the greatest 
an.M irrigated was 2,142 square miles in 1899-1900, of which 
1,452 were in Priti^h territory. The total cost of construction 
to the end 1903-4 has been 3<88.7 lakhs, of which 247-7 lakhs 
w’as paid by the Clover nm on t, and 141 lakhs by the three 
Phulkian States. Of the of the head-w’orks and main 
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line, the Government paid 64 per cent, and the Phiilkian 
States contributed 36 per cent. The Government defrayed 
the whole cost of the British branches, and the Native States 
that of their branches. The charges for annual maintenance 
are divided in the same way. 

The gross revenue on the British branches averages about 
28 lakhs, and the net revenue 20 lakhs. On the Native States 
branches the gross revenue averages about 12-5 lakhs, and the 
net revenue about 7 lakhs. The return on the British capital 
outlay was as high as io-8 per cent, in 1897-8, an<l averaged 
8 per cent, during the six years ending 1902-3. On the Native 
States capital outlay the return for these six years averaged 
5*3 per cent. This canal is now not only a successful com- 
mercial scheme paying a handsome profit, but its advantages 
in years of drought are incalculable. It saves from famine a 
large tract of country and also provides food for exportation. 
Since i896'-7 it has been steadily paying off the accumulated 
interest charges. The tract of country irrigated is now traversed 
in alt directions by several different lines of railway, some of 
which would not have been required if no canal w'as in exis- 
tence. 

Bari Doab Canal. — A perennial irrigation canal in the 
Punjab, taking off from the left bank of the Ravi, and watering 
the Districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, and Lahore in the Bari 
Doab or tract of country between the Be as and Ravi. I'he 
present undertaking originated in a project for the improve- 
ment of an older work, the Hash’ canal, constructed about the 
year 1633 by Ah* Mardan Khan, the famous engineer of the 
emperor Shah Jahan, After the occupation of Lahore in 1S46, 
Major Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala") turned his 
attention at once to this projtM't, and set on foot the nece'-^^ary 
surveys. The progress of the work was interrupted by the 
outbreak of war. After annexation the work wans pressed on, 
‘because the immediate construction of the canal was regarded 
as almost a matter of political necessity to provide employment 
for the disbanded Sikh soldiir'-, wLo, having their homes in 
the centre of the tract, would otherw'isu have had little en- 
couragement to turn to agru'ulture. I'he alignment of the 
Hash canal proved ()n examination to be so defective that the 
officers in charge decided upon the adoption of an entirely 
independent line, parts only of the original channel being 
utili/ed as distributaries. Irrigation began in 1 860-1, but the 
pro^ent permanent weir and other regulating head-works were 
not <'om]deted till after 1875. The head-works are at the 
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vilLii^e of Mr.dhopur in Gurdaspur District, where the river is 
crossed by a weir 2,700 feet brng. The canal is capable of 
carrying 6,500 cubic feet per second: the highest average sup- 
ply in the hot season is 4,^50, while in the cold season it varies 
fr<jm r.270 to 2,170 cubic feet per second. The main line 
terminate^ at its 3i.st mile, there separating into the Kasur and 
mam branches. The Kasur branch 7 miles lower down gives 
off the Sobraon branch, and the main branch after 25 miles 
gives off the Lahore branch, the four branches following the 
crests of the ridgcs into wTich the tract is divided by its 
natural drainage. The total length of the main and branch 
canals is 360 mile'), and there are 1,591 miles of distributaries, 
from which water i') bnjiighi upon the fields by means of water- 
cour^^c'. crai'^tructcd and maintained by the cultivators. The 
canal i'^ not navigable. The rainfall is greatest in the upper 
part of the system, wdiich has necessitated a special system of 
irrigation in Gurdaspur District and in the portion of Amritsar 
District north of the North-Western Raihvay on the Kasur and 
Sobraon branches. In that tract the distributaries are closed 
during the cold season after a watering has been given for sow- 
ing the spring crops, the wdnter rains with some help from wells 
being sufficient to mature thor^e crops. The \vater thus set free 
has been utilized in extending irrigation in the driest part of 
Lahore Di>trict, where it borders on Montgomery — a tract for 
which it would otherwKe have been irapo^'^ible to provide a 
perennial supply. The gro^s area commanded by the canal is 
2,710 square miles in Gurdaspur, Amritsar, and Lahore Dis- 
tricts. The low^er portion of the Doab in Montgomery and 
Multan is not irrigated, ai> there is not sufficient water avail- 
able in the Ravi during the winter. The area irrigated was 
297 s(iuare miles in 1S60, 677 sc|uare miles in 1880-1, 1,346 
square miles in 1900-1, and 1,464 square miles in 1903-4. 
The total ca[)itdl expenditure (exclusive of interest) up to the 
end of 1903-4 was 197 lakhs. The gross income for that year 
was about 33 lakhs, or, inclusive of the increase of land revenue 
due to irrigation (wdiich is credited to the canal in the ac- 
counts), 36 lakhs. The w'orking expenses amounted to 1 1 
lakhs, leaving a net profit of 25 lakhs, or 12*68 per cent, on 
the capital outlay. 

Chenab Canal, Lower.— A perennial canal in the Punjab, 
taking off from the left bank of the (fhenab river and watering 
the tract between it and the Ra\i. I'he greater part of this 
area was before the intruductum of irrigation a desolate region, 
unpeopled except for a race of pastoral nomads known as 
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JangUs. The land was for the most part Government waste, 
and was thus adapted for colonization on a scale hitherto 
untried in the history of India, if not of the world. The 
original work was designed as a small inundation canal and 
opened as such in 1887, but in 1889 it was decided to convert 
it into a perennial canal of the first magnitude. The head- 
works of the canal are at Khanki, a village in Gujranwala 
District, 8 miles below IVazirabad. Here there a weir 
across the river, by which the supply to the canal is regulated 
and controlled. The main line of the canal has a bed-width 
of 250 feet, and has been run with a depth of about ii feet 
and a discharge of 11,000 cubic feet per second, or about 
six times the ordinary flow of the Thames at Teddington. 
This weir was commenced in 1890 and completed in 1892. 
The largest branch of the canal, the Gugera, carrying about 
one-half of the total supply, takes off from the left bank of the 
main line at the 28th mile. It has a length of 55 miles 
and then bifurcates into two subsidiary branches, the Gugera 
Lower and the Buralla, with lengths of 77 and 46 miles 
respectively. On the right bank, not far from the same off- 
take, is the Kot Nikka branch with a length of 18 mile^. The 
extreme length of the main line is 40 miles, and it then 
divides into the Jhang, Rakh, and Mian All branches. The 
Jhang is the second largest branch of the system, and carries 
about 3,000 cubic feet per second. Its length is about 62 
miles, before it bifurcates into the Jhang Lower (38 miles) and 
the Bhowana (7-| miles long). The lengths of the Rakh and 
Mian Ali are 55 and 27 miles respectively. The total length 
of the main channels is 426 miles. For the distribution of 
the water-supply from the branches to the \vaterc'mr''es whi»'h 
directly irrigate the land there were, at the end of 1903-4, 
2,333 miles of distributaries ; and for the villages I'oloni/ed by 
Government there had been constructed about ii,ooc miles of 
watercourses. The total area commanded by the canal at the 
end of i903-'4 was 5,255 square miles in Gujranwala, Lahore, 
Jhang, and Montgomery Districts, (ff which 3,098 Si]uare 
miles were irrigated, an area which is capable of substantial 
increase. The total area of Government waste in the Doab is 
about 3,817 square miles, of which 2,827 square miles of land 
commanded by the canal had been allotted by the end of 
1903-4. The grantees are divided into three clas>es — ca])i- 
talists, yeomen, and peasants ; the greater part of the land has 
been distributed to peasants, who are by far the most satis- 
factory tenants. For the purpose of allotment the whole of 
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the Government waste has been divided into squares, the side 
of each scjuare being r,roo feet and the area about 28 acres. 
A peasant’s grant consists of from one-half to three squares, 
a teunian's of four or five, and a capitalists of any number 
from five to twenty or more ; and each settler is practically 
guaranteed water for the annual irrigation of a certain per- 
centage of his holding. The Government retains the pro- 
prietary rights in the land, and the colonists are its tenants, 
the peasants for a term of years, the yeomen with right of 
continued occupancy so long as they pay their assessment, 
while the capitalists have also the right to purchase proprietary 
rights in their tenancy after the lapse of a certain period. 
There are also tenures which carry the liability to provide 
a certain number of camels for military service. For the 
purpo^t: of distributing the land and of settling the colonists 
in villages, a special Colonization officer has been appointed 
with head-quarters at Lyallpur. There were 1,423 villages in 
1903-4, the average size being about 50 squares or 1,400 
acres. The population of the colony at the Census of 1901 
was 782,690, and may ultimately reach two and a half millions. 
A railway for the transport of produce has been constructed, 
running the whole length of the Doab from 'Wazfrabad to 
Khanewal, and several feeder-lines are under consideration. 
The capital cost of the canal up to the end of 1903-4 was 
about 2 So lakhs. The canal earned a large revenue even 
while under construction, while the profits in 1903-4 amounted 
to 24 per cent, on the capital invested. The gross and net 
revenue derived therefrom in that year amounted to about 84 
and 66 lakhs respectively. By 1913 the net revenue is likely 
to be very considerably increased, and the interest on the 
capital invested may amount to 30 per cent., while the value 
of the crops raised in a year is estimated to rise to 650 lakhs. 
The canal has thus not only enormously relieved the pressure 
of population in the congested Districts of the Punjab, but has 
proved a most remunerative investment, besides adding largely 
to the general wealth of the country. An extensive telegraph 
system runs from the head of the canal down its main line and 
branches, and along some of its larger distributaries, thus 
facilitating rapid regulation of supply. 

Jhelum Canal, Lower. — A perennial irrigation work in 
the Punjab now approaching completion. It takes off from 
the left bank of the Jhelum, and will eventually supply 
perennial irrigation to the whole of the country lying between 
the Jhelum and Chenab rivers, west of a line joining the town 
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of Miani on the Jhelum with Pinch Bhattian on the Chenab. 
The head of the canal is near the village of Mong Rasul in 
Gujrat District. The river is clammed by a weir 4,100 feet 
long, and a regulator across the head of the canal takes the 
form of a bridge of 8 spans of 24I feet each. The main line 
has a bed-width of 140 feet and will have when running full 
a depth of 7*5 feet, and a discharge of 3,800 cubic feet per 
second, or twice the flow of the Thames at Teddington. 
The Shahpur branch will take off at about the 2Sth mile (^f 
the main line. This branch has been designed to take up 
the irrigation now performed in Shahpur District by the 
existing Imperial, Provincial, and privately owned inundation 
canals. After a course of 39 miles, in which it gradually 
approaches the centre of the highlands of the Doab, the canal 
bifurcates into two main branches, watering the northern and 
southern portions of the Doab respectively. The total length 
of the main line and main branches is about 167 miles, and 
about 960 miles of distributing channels vill be constructed. 
The canal will protect an area of 2,400 square miles, and is 
expected to irrigate annually about 1,200 sf|uaru miles. Of 
2,400 square rniles protected, about S50 are Government waste, 
which it h intended to turn into an immense horse-breeding 
colony for the supply of remounts to the Indian army. For 
this purpose the greater portion has been leased out to colon- 
ists on the condition of their keeping an approved brood mare, 
and other areas have been reserved for public and private 
breeding establishments and horse runs. The wcirk of colon- 
ization is under an officer of the Indian Civil Service, who has 
his head-quarters at Sargodha in Shahpur District, The land 
has been divided into squares of nearly 28 acres each, and one 
brood mare has to be maintained f('>r every 2| squaie^. A rail- 
way has been constructed from Malakwrd on the Sind-Sagar line 
to Shorkot on the Lyallpur-Khanewal line, affording faci^itlc^ for 
the immigration of colonists and fhe export of produ<'e- 

Elaborate precautions have been taken to prevent water- 
logging of the soil by over-irrigation. The depth at which 
spring-water is found below the surface of the ground has been 
carefully observed over the whole of tlie ctcnmanded area, and 
the country has been divided into three /ones ac('ording to 
these defiths. W'here the spring-level is 40 feet or more below 
the surface, 50 per cent, of the gross area M)mmandcd may be 
irrigated , where the depth lies between 25 and 40 feet, 40 j>er 
cent, of the area will he irrigated ; and where the water 
nearer to the surfaf’e than 25 feet, only 25 per cent. \m\\ be 
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allowed perennial irrigation, and powers have been reserved to 
reduce these supplies if they should be found to be in excels 
of reijuirements. On the Shahpur branch 50 per cent, of the 
area will be irrigated. 

I'he canal was opened on October 30, 1901 ; and irrigation 
IS now well advanced, except on the Shahpur branch, the 
construction of which has only just been commenced. It is 
estimated that this canal will cost when finished 187*5 lakhs, 
and will give a return of 15*8 per cent, on the capital spent 
upon it, and that ten years after completion the net revenue 
will exceed the interest charges by 192 lakhs. 

Shahpur Inundation Canals. — A system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, fed from the Jhelum river and mainly 
situated in Shahpur District. About sixteen of them are 
owned by private persons and six by Government. Of the 
latter three are clas'^ed as Imperial and two as Provincial, while 
one, the Find Dadan Khan Canal in Jhelum District, has 
recently been made over to the municipal committee of 
Find Dadan Khan for management. The three Imperial 
canals lie wholly in the Shahpur tahsil^ and are developments 
of a canal dug in 1864 by Colonel Sir William Davies, to 
supply water to the civil station of Shahpur, In 1870 Govern- 
ment acquired this canal and added two new canals. The 
Imperial canals command an area of 105 square miles and 
irrigate 50 square miles a year on an average, yielding a net 
revenue of Rs. 50,000, or 24 per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Of the two Provincial canals the largest is the Raniwah, an old 
native canal which had fallen into disuse and was reopened in 
1870-1. It commands 72 square miles in the Bhera iahsil 
and irrigates 30 square miles annually, yielding a net revenue 
of Rs. I r,ooo. It has extinguished its capital cost and yielded 
a net profit of 4-1 lakhs to Government. The Corbynwah, 
constructed in 1879, irrigates about 4,500 acres, mostly grass 
lands, in the Khushab iahsil on the right bank of the Jhelum. 

The Find Dadan Khan Canal does not pay expenses, but 
it >upplies the town with sweet water. It performs a small 
amount of irrigation as well, the area irrigated in 1904-5 
having been 395 acres. The private canals have a total length 
of about 227 miles and irrigate 87 square miles. Many of 
them are old canals which had silted up and were re-excavated, 
under Sir Donald McNabb and other Deputy-Commissioners 
of the I district, by owners or lessees to irrigate their own lands. 
They also irrigate the lands of other persons on payment of 
a water rate. As noted in the article on the Lower Jhelum 
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Canal, most of these inundation canals will cease to exibt as 
such when the Shahpur branch of the Lower Jhelum Canal 
is constructed. 

Sutlej Canals, Upper. — An Imperial system of four in- 
undation canals in the Punjab, known as the Katora, Khanwah, 
Upper Sohag, and Lower Sohag (or Lower Sohag and Para) 
Canals. They take off from the right bank of the river butlej. 
and irrigate the low-lying land bounded on the north by the 
old dry bed of the Beas, which separates it from the tracts 
commanded by the Bari Doab Canal, The tract commanded 
by the Katora Canal lies in Lahore District, and the remainder 
in Montgomery. 

The canals existing at the end of 1903-4 aggregated 325 
miles in length with 394 miles of distributaries, and carried an 
aggregate supply of 4.935 cubic feet per second. During the 
five years ending 1903-4 they irrigated an average annual area 
of 409 square miles and yielded an average gross revenue of 
3-5 lakhs or, inclusive of the land revenue due to irrigation 
(which is credited to the canals in the accounts), 5-4 lakhs per 
annum. The average annual working expenses during the 
same period were 3 '6 lakhs. There was, therefore, an annual 
profit of i«8 lakhs. No capital expenditure was recorded 
against the canals till 1854-5 ; up to the end of 1903-4 it 
has amounted to 17 lakhs. 

The Katora Canal has a bed- width of 55 feet, and an 
authorized discharge of 685 cubic feet per second. It was 
made in 1870-1, and follows the bed of a nullah for 21 miles, 
when it separates into three channels called the Pakhoki, Atari, 
and Chunian distributaries. The Khanwah has a bed-width of 
65 feet, and an authorized full supply of 1,290 cubic feet per 
second. The date of first opening is not known : it is, how- 
ever, recorded that the canal was impro\fd b> Mirza Khan, 
a minister of the emperor Akbar : but it \vas neglected by hi‘» 
successor^, and silted up. In the time of Ranjit Singh, I )iwan 
Radha Ram repaired the head and cleared the channel, and 
the canal flov^ed from 1807 to 1823. It was again neglected 
till 1841, when Fakir ( 'hiraghaid-din, under the orders of 
Maharaja Sher Singh, had the ('anal repaired, and it was in 
flow when taken over by the Irrigation department on the 
annexation of the Punjab. 'Fhe Upper Sohag Canal has a 
bed-width of 60 feet, and an authorized discharge of 1,540 
cubic feet per second. It appears to have been made in 1827, 
and worked till 1840, when it was neglected ; and nothing 
further was done to it till 1855, when, the canal having been 
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taken over by the Irrigati<)ti department, the channel was again 
put into working (a-der. The Lower Sohag Canal has a bed^ 
width of 90 feetj and an authorized discharge of 1,420 cubic 
feet per Second. It may be said to date from iSr6, when the 
first attempt to irrigate was made by means of a dam across 
the Sohag nullah, which caused it to overflow its banks. In 
1831 another dam was made, and the water was led on to the 
lands of T^twand Singh at Dipfilpur, who is said to have ob- 
tained a large return from the water. After some fighting the 
dam was demolished in 1835 ; and from that date the canal 
existed only in name, irrigation being effected on only 3,000 
acres by lifts by means of a narrow cut 20 feet wide. In 
1SS5-6 the present regular canal was opened. The canal 
follows generally the Sohag nullah for 33 miles, till it gives off 
the Para nullah. The canal continue^ in the form of two 
branches, one along the Para nullah and the other along the 
Sohag nullah. The channel, however, was not formed in the 
bed, but consists of an artificial cut, which is crossed and re^ 
crossed by the tortuous dry nullahs. The canal was constructed 
mainly for the purpose of bringing under cultivation 142 
square miles of Government waste. This area was colonized 
by allotting parcels of land to chosen peasants from adjacent 
over-populated Di^,tricts. For the purpose of allotment the 
land was divided into squares, 27-7 acres in area, and each 
allotment Djnsibted of 4 squares or 1 1 1 acres,. The canals 
being dry in the cold season the colonists were required to 
C(jnstruct wells, at least one well per holding being necessary. 

Grey Canals. — .V ^^ystem of inundation canals in the Punjab, 
taking off from the south bank of the Sutlej and irrigating the 
low-lying tracts of Ferozepore District. They take their name 
from Colonel L. J. H. Grey, under whose orders, as Deputy- 
Commissioner of the District, they were constructed. The 
work was begun in 1875^6, when ii canals were made; the 
number was increased to 13 in 1883; and in 1885, after 
the incorporation of the Fazilka tahsil in F'erozepore District, 
two of the canals were remodelled and extended so as to 
irrigate this tahsiL In addition to these, a new canal, named 
Kingwah, has just been completed at a cost of 1*7 lakhs. 
The 14 canals as they now exist vary in length from 28 to 107 
miles, in hed-width from 30 to 80 feet, and in discharge from 
283 to 640 cubic feet per second. Their total length is 1,034 
miles, and their aggregate discharge 6,340 cubic feet per 
second. Peing inundation canals, they run only when the 
Sutlej is at a sufficient height. Up to and including 1905-6 
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the total cost on original works has been ii^6 lakhs (exclusive 
of the 1*7 lakhs spent on the new Kingwah Canal), and on re- 
pairs and establishment 23-4 lakhs. The average area irrigated 
during the five years ending 1905-6 was 277 square miles. 
The canals are remarkable as being constructed and main- 
tained on the co-operative system without any direct aid from 
Government, except a small grant towards the cost of estab- 
lishment in P'azilka which has been stopped since the last 
settlement (1902). The excavation work was performed by 
the agriculturists whose lands the canal was to benefit, super- 
vised by the ordinary revenue staff of the District. Since 
1881 the special establishment required for their up-keep has 
been met by a charge of 3 to 4 annas per ghumao (five-sixths of 
an acre) ; and the annual silt clearance and other works have 
been carried out at the expense of the irrigators at the average 
rate of 8 to 10 annas per irrigated In addition to these 

charges for maintenance, a royalty of 12 annas per ghufriao of 
superior, and 6 annas per ghumao of inferif)r, crops is taken 
by Government. 

Ghaggar Canals, — An Imperial system of minor canals in 
the Punjab, taking off from the Ghaggar. Owing to the 
waste of water in the lakes and swamps of that river, and the 
insanitary condition to which the low-lying lands in the valley 
below Sirsa were reduced, it was agreed between the British 
Government and the State of Bikaner that the Dhanur lake, 
about 8 miles from Sirsa, should be converted into a reservoir 
by the construction of a masonry weir at Otu, and that irrigation 
should be effected by two canals, the northern and southern, 
taking off from each end of the weir, with a combined capacity 
of 1,000 cubic feet per second. The Bikaner State wa^ to 
share the canal supplies and meet a proportionate [urt of the 
cost. The c'anals were constructed with famine labour in 
1896-7, and began to irrigate in the monsoon (jf 1897. The 
areas commanded in Brithh and Bikaner territory are 130 and 
IT 7 square miles, and the irrigable areas are 53 and 35 square 
miles, respectively. There are 95 miles of main canals and 24 of 
distributaries; and the total capital outlay to the end of March, 
1904, was 6»3 lakhs, of which 2*8 lakhs was deliited to Bikaner. 
These canals are never likely to show any return on their capital 
cost, as only part of the irrigated area is assessed to canal occu- 
piers’ rates, the remainder being assessed to land revenue only. 

Sutlej Inundation Canals, Lower. — An Imperial s\stem 
of inundation canals in the Punjab, taking off from the right 
bank of the Sutlej and irrigating part of Multan District. They 
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were for the most part constructed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century by the Daud[mtras, a powerful tribe who 
Were in pos^esbi<}n of this part of the country from the down- 
fall of the Mughals to the rise of Ranjit Singh ; but one of 
the largest, the Dlwanwah, was excavated in 1831 by Dhvan 
Sawan Mai, who also enlarged and improved several others. 
Excluding the Hajiwah canal, whose history is separate from 
that of the rest, there were in 1850 nineteen of these canals ; 
these, however, have been gradually amalgamated, and m 
1903 there were only three, the Mailsi, Muhammadwah- 
vSardarwah, and Bahawalwah-Lodhran canals, of which the 
last two will probably be amalgamated. The gross cultivable 
area commanded by these canals is 1,414 square miles, of 
which 424 are at present irrigable. The canals generally 
flow from April to October ; but since the Sirhind Canal 
came into full operation the supply of water at the commence- 
ment and end of the flood season has been considerably re- 
duced, and the actual area irrigated in the five years ending 
1903-4 was only 263 square miles. The normal autumn crop 
is sown and matured with canal water alone ; but for the spring 
harvest only the preliminary waterings required for ploughing 
and sowing are given from the canal, and further irrigation is 
supplied from wells. The maximum discharge is 5,000 cubic 
feet per second, and the total length of main canals is 394 miles 
and of distributaries 328 miles. Properly de^^igned channels 
are only of recent construction, and have still to be provided 
on the Mailhi canal. Until recently canal clearance was effected 
by the labour of the cultivators : this system was, however, 
finally abolished in 1903 and rates are now paid. No capital 
account is kept for these canals. The gross revenue during 
the three years ending 1903-4 averaged 3-8 lakhs and the 
net revenue Rs. 83,000. 

The Hajiwah canal is included in the Lower Sutlej system. 
It was a private canal constructed in the time of Ranjit Singh, 
and its administration was taken over by Government in 188S 
in consequence of the mismanagement of the owners. This 
action was authorized by the terms of a deed executed in 1886, 
under which Government had given the owners a grant of 
60,000 acres of land served by the canal, and it was upheld by 
the Privy Council in 1901. The canal has a bed-width of 
30 feet, an average supply during the flood season of 500 cubic 
feet per second, and a length of 39 miles. The average area 
irrigated is only 53 square miles, as the alignment is defective. 

Sidhnai Canal. — An irrigation work in the Punjab, taking 
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off from the left bank of the Ravi and watering part of Multan 
District. It derives its name, meaning ^ straight,^ from a 
remarkable reach of the Ravi, which extends in a perfectly 
straight cutting for 10 or 12 miles from Tulamba to Sarai 
Sidhu. It was opened for irrigation in 1886. The head-works 
consist of a weir 737 feet long, built across this reach. The 
main line has a bed-width of 90 feet and a maximum discharge 
of 1,820 cubic feet per second ; after 30 miles it divides into 
two large distributaries, which between them take nearly one- 
third of the whole supply. The very short length of the canal 
compared with the area irrigated is one cause of its financial 
success. There are in all thirteen main distributary channels 
taking off from the main line, and three subsidiary canals which 
take off from the river above the dam. The gross area com- 
manded is 595 square miles, of which the greater part was 
(jovernment waste, and was settled by colonists brought from 
various parts of the Punjab, the land being given out for the 
most parts in 90-acre plots. Although the whole of the water 
in the Sidhnai reach can be turned into the canal, the Ravi in 
the winter is often absolutely dry, owing to the supply taken by 
the Bari Doab Canal, so that the spring crop has to be matured 
by the aid of wells. The average area irrigated during the 
three years ending 1903-4 was 190 square miles. The capital 
outlay up to the end of 1903-4 was about 13 lakhs, and the 
average annual profit more than 1 1 per cent. 

Chenab Inundation Canals. — A system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, taking off from the left bank of the 
Chenab below its confluence with the Ravi, and irrigating part 
of the Multan and Shujabad tahsils of Multan District. They 
were for the most part constructed by the Pathan rulers of 
Multan and ShujMvid, and were once thirteen in number ; but 
by amalgamation the heads in the river have been reduced 
to four, the Mattithal, Wall Muhammad, Sikandarahad, and 
Sikandarwah. As the canal- irrigated land is much lower than 
the river-level in July and August, the outer hanks of the 
canals are made specially high and strong to keep the flood- 
waters from pouring over the cultivated land, and in certain 
lengths of the river embankments have been constructed. In 
this way there is a chain of protection about 80 miles long on 
the east bank of the river. The maximum discharge of the 
canals is 5,200 cubic feet per second: there are 252 miles of 
mam canals and 46 miles of Government distributaries. Until 
re('ently water was taken from the main canal entirely by private 
watercourses, but the construction of properly aligned distn- 
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hutaries is now in progress. The system by which the cultivators, 
in lieu of paying for the water, provided labour for silt clear- 
ance has recently been abolished, and occupiers' rates imposed. 
No capital account is kept for these canals. The gross revenue 
during the three years ending 1903-4 averaged 3*3 lakhs yearly, 
and the net revenue Rs, 47,000. The average area irrigated 
during the six years ending 1903-4 was 214 square miles. 

Muzaffargarh Canals. — An Imperial system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, taking off from the left bank of the Indus 
and the right bank of the Chenab, and irrigating portions of 
Muzaffargarh District. They were for the most part constructed 
by the native rulers of the District, and improved by Sawan 
Mai, governor under Ranjit Singh. After annexation the canals 
remained for many years under the management of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, and were transferred to the Canal department 
as a ‘ minf>r ’ work in iSSo. The system of canal clearance by 
the labour of the cultivators was finally abolished in 1903, when 
occupiers’ rates were introduced. The Indus series, which is 
by far the more important of the two, consists of eight canals 
with an aggregate length of 1,138 miles of main, branch, and 
distributary channels, and a total average discharge of 2,570 
cubic feet per second. I'here are five canals in the Chenab 
series, with a total length of 232 miles, and a discharge of 
740 cubic feet per second. The gross area commanded by 
the canals is 1,205 miles, of which 1,055 are cultivable 

and 547 irrigable, the area irrigated during the five years end- 
ing 1903-4 averaging 457 square miles, of which 366 square 
miles Were watered from the Indus. To protect the irrigated 
country, embankments have been constructed, stretching for 
1 19 miles along the Indus and for 40 miles along the Chenab. 
No capital account is kept for the system. The gross revenue 
in 1903-4 was 6 lakhs and the net revenue 3-3 lakhs. 

Indus Inundation Canals.— An Imperial system of in- 
undation canals in the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of 
the Indus, and irrigating part of Dera Ghazi Khan District. 
They are fourteen in number and cover a river frontage of 
175 miles, protecting a low-lying narrow strip of country from 
6 to 16 miles wide, known as the Sind. These were mostly 
con.structed by the Mirani chiefs and other native rulers, and 
were greatly improved by Sawan Mai, governor under Ranjit 
Singh. Five, however, were constructed by Baloch chiefs in 
1862-3 ^or the use of their tribal lands, but proving a financial 
failure were bought up by Ciovernment. The gross area com- 
manded is 1,374 square miles, of which 661 are cultivable. 
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The greatest area of crops matured is 34S square miles, and 
the average about 300 square miles. The normal period of 
flow is from the beginning of May to the end of September ; 
consequently, while the autumn crop is matured entirely by 
canal water, the supply in the spring harvest is sufficient only 
for ploughing and sowing, after which wells are used. The 
average discharge of the whole series is 2,400 cubic feet per 
second. There are 6S0 miles of main canals and branches, of 
which 108 have been constructed under British rule, 75 miles of 
distributaries, and 7 of drainage cuts and esca])es. As the irri- 
gated tract is below the flood-level of the Indus, a system of 
embankments 75 miles long has been built, and also works for 
training the river and protecting the irrigation works. The 
capital sum expended from 1854 to the end of March, 1904, is 
8-6 lakhs. Until 1897 there was practically no net revenue; 
in that year, by the revised settlement of Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, the indirect revenue was substantially increased and 
a low occupier’s rate imposed. The gross revenue for 1903-4 
was 4*1 lakhs and the net revenue i lakh, or ii‘88 per cent, on 
the capital expenditure. A considerable income is derived 
from Government lands on the Dhundi canal. 

Bari Doab. — A doab or ‘tract between two riverb’ (the 
Beas and Ravi) in the Punjab, lying between 29^ 22' and 
32^ 30' N. and 71^ C and 75"’ 58' E,, and comprising 
Amritsar District and portions of Gurdaspur, Lahore, Mont- 
gomery, and Multan. The name w^as formed by the Mughal 
emperor Akbar, by combining the first syllables of the names 
of the tw'o rivers. 

Bhattiana. — A tract of country in the Punjab, King between 
29° 15^ and 30^ 15^ N. and 74^^ o' and 75' 45' E., and comprKing 
the valley of the Ghaggar from Fatuhabad in Hi^^ar District 
to Bhatnair in the State of lUkant r, t(^gether with an undefined 
portion of the dry country stretching north-w^est of the Ghaggar 
tow’ards the old bank (T the Sutlej, For it-, phvbical aspects 
see Hissak District. Roughly speaking, the tract is hounded 
on the east by Hariaxa, on the south and west by the Pukaner 
desert, wffiile on the north its boundary includes Bhatuida in 
Patiala, and may be taken as roughly corresponding to the line 
of the Southern Punjab Railway. Bhattiana derives its name 
from the Bhattis, a collection of Muhammadan tribes claiming 
Rajput origin, who also gave their name to Ifliatnair. 

Early in the fourteenth century the wild country held by 
the Bhattis and Mains (Minas) wus attached to Auohar, 
a de[)endency of Dipvllpur ; and the daughter of Kana Mai, 
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the Bhatti chief, was married to vSipah Scalar Rajab, and in 
1309 btH'anie the mother of Firoz Shah III. The Bhatti 
chiefs seem to have maintained a position of semi-independence 
u>v a considerable time. Rai Hansu, Bhatti, son of Khul 
C'hain, was employed under Mubarak Shah II against Pulad 
in 1430 and 1431. Later, the Bhatti chief Ahmad Khan, 
who had risen to great power and had 20,000 horse under 
him, defied prince BayazTd in the reign of Bahlol Lodi, and, 
though at first victorious, w'as eventually defeated and killed. 
Mirza Kamran was employed against the Bhattis in 1527, and 
they seem to hav^e been reduced to complete subjection by 
the Mughals, for nothing is heard of them until the decay of 
the Delhi empire. For twenty-four years after 1750 Bhattiana 
was harassed by the Sikhs and Bhattis in turn, until in 1774 
Amar Singh, the Raja of Patiala, concjuered it. But Patiala 
was unable to hold the tract, and lost the w^hole of it (Rania 
in 1780—3, Fatehabad in 1784), the Bhatti reconqucst being 
facilitated by the great famine of 1783 which desolated the 
country. Sirsa fell to George Thomas in 1795-9 > his 

fall in 1801 the Marathas acquired Bhattiana, only to lose it 
in 1803 to the British, wLo took no steps to establish a strong 
government. At that time Bhattiana w^as divided betw^een the 
chiefs Bahadur Khan and Zabita Khan, of whom the former 
held the country in the neighbourhood of Fatehaba<i, while 
the latter owned Rania and Sirsa. In 1810 the raids of 
Bahadur Khan had become intolerable, and an expedition sent 
against him annexed Fatehabad, while in rSrS the territories 
of Zabita Khan were acquired. The country thus obtained 
formed the subject of a long dispute with the PatiMa chief, 
who had encroached on it betw^een 1818 and 1837. It was 
finally awarded to the British Gov'ernment, and made into 
a separate District of Bhattiana, wBich was transferred to the 
Punjab under the name of Sir^a District after 1857. (See 
Hissar.) 

Bist Jullundur Doab. — A dodd or ‘ tract between two 
rivers^ (the Beas and Sutlej) in the Punjab, lying between 
30° 57' and 32° 7' N. and 75° 4' and 76° 38' E., and com- 
prising Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, and the State of 
Kapurthala. The name was formed by the Mughal emperor 
Akbar, by combining the first syllables of the names of the two 
river‘s. It is also knowm as the Saharwal Doab. 

Chaj ( Jech) Doab. — A doud or ‘ tract between two rivers ’ 
(the Chenab and Jhelum) in the Punjab, lying between 31° 10' 
and 33° o' N. and 72^ 7' and 74° 3' E., and comprising 
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Gujrat and parts of Shahpur and Jhang Districts, The name 
was formed by the Mughal emperor Akbar, by combining the 
first syllables of the names of the two rivers, 

Cis-Sutlej States.— A group of States in the Punjab, lying 
in the tract of country bounded by the Sutlej on the west and 
north, the Siwaliks on the north-east, the Jumna on the east, 
and the old Delhi territory on the south. In 1809 the treaty 
between the British Government and Maharaja RanjJt Singh 
of Lahore set a limit to the encroachments of the Maharaja to 
the east and south of the Sutlej, and the Cis-Sutlej States were 
formally taken under British protection. These States were 
mostly held by Sikh chiefs, of whom the most prominent was 
the Raja of Patiala with a revenue of a quarter of a million 
sterling ; and by bands of Sikh horsemen, whose individual 
shares in some cases did not exceed the twentieth part of a 
single village. Many of them were of recent origin, and had 
been founded by Sikh warriors from beyond the Sutlej 
after the overthrow of the Afghan governor at Sirhind by 
the united forces of the Sikhs on both sides of the river in 
1763. For some time previous to the treaty of 1809 Ranjit 
Singh had aimed at establishing his supremacy over the cis- 
Sutlej territory. Several of the most prominent of the chiefs 
had been tributaries of the Maratha power, and it was as the 
successor of the Marathas that the British Government claimed 
the protectorate. The protected States were allowed full 
sovereignty within their respective territories, but were required 
to assist the British with all their forces in repelling any 
invasion of the country. The British Government confined 
its interference with the vS tales to the settlement of quarrels, 
and the determination of disputes as to succession, but 
reserved to itself, as the price of its protection, the right of 
escheat in case of failure of heirs. Political crintrol over the 
States was until 1840 exercised through the British rcpreo'Cnta- 
tive at Delhi and his assistants, who were also responsible for 
the administration of the territories which lapsed from time to 
time in default of heirs. In 1840 a Governor-General’s Agent 
for the North-West Frontier was app^'nnted with hi\s head- 
quarters at Ambala, and two years later the administration of 
the lapsed territories was transferred to him. 

In the first Sikh War (1845-6) the great majority of the 
States failed to act up to their obligations. The I.ahore army 
was largely recruited in their territories, and their sympathies, 
as a rule, were with the enemies of their protectors. As a 
consequence, at the end of 1846, important modifications were 
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made in the relations between the defaulting States and the 
paramount power. The most flagrant oflenders were punished 
by confiscation, and the remainder were deprived of their 
j)olice jurisdicti<ai, and of the right to levy customs and transit 
duties, while the obligation to furnish troops was commuted 
for a money payment. Nine chiefs only, those of Patiala, 
Nabha, Jind, Maler Kotla, Faridkot, Kalsia, Raikot, Dialgarh, 
and Mamdot, were exempted from this arrangement, and 
allowed to retain full powers. 

These reforms added largely to the territory under the 
direct control of the British Government. The head-quarters 
of the Agent had been transferred to Lahore, and a Com- 
missioner of the CiS'Sutlej States was appointed, subordinate 
to him. It was speedily found that, without police juris- 
diction, the position of the States was an impossible one ; and 
in 1849, conquest of the Punjab, the British Govern- 

ment assumed complete control throughout their territories, 
which were shortly afterwards brought under settlement, and 
the revenues assessed in cash. The position of the chiefs, and 
of the representatives of the old communities of horsemen 
(known as pattiJdrs)^ who were thus deprived of their former 
powers, became that of ordinary jdgtrddrs ; and the right of 
succession to the jdyirs is confined to the descendants in the 
male line of the persons actually in possession in 1S09, the 
date of the declaration of the British protectorate. Of the States 
which were allowed to retain powers in 1S46, Dialgarh lapsed 
in 1852 and Raikot in 1854, while Atamdot was annexed 
in 1855 in consequence of the misconduct of the Nawab. 
The defunct States are now incorporated in the Districts of 
^Vmbala, Karnal, Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and Hissar. 

Hariana.— A tract of country in the Punjab, lying between 
28’ 30' and 30^ N. and 75® 45' and 76^ 30' E., chiefly in the 
eastern half of Hissar District, but also comprising part of 
Rohtak District and of the States of Jlnd and Patiala. It is 
in shape an irregular oval, with its long axis lying north-west 
and bouth-east. On the north-west it is bounded by the 
Ghaggar valley ; on the west, south-west, and south by the Bagar 
and Dhundauti, or sandy tracts which are the continuation of 
the Brkaner desert ; on the east by the Jumna riverain ; and 
on the rjorth-east by the Nardak country, from which it is 
dividcfl by a line roughly coinciding with the alignment of the 
Southern Punjab Railway. The name of Hariana is most 
probably derived from hari (‘green'), and is reminiscent of a 
time when this ^^ab a rich and fertile tract. Archaeological 
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remains show that the country watered by the Saras wati was 
once the scene of a flourishing Hindu civilization ; and the 
records of Timur’s invasion mention the sugar-cane jungles 
of Tohana, a proof that at any rate the valley of the Ghaggar 
was at that time of high fertility, though the country near 
Hissar seems already to have been dry and arid. The chief 
events in the history of the tract will be found in the article 
on Hissar District. At the end of the eighteenth century 
Hariana was a veritable no-man Viand, acknowledging no 
master and tempting none. Lying at the point where the 
three powers, Sikh, Bhatti, and IVIaratha, met, it covered an 
area of nearly 3,000 square miles of depopulated country. 
Its thousand towns and villages had once produced a revenue 
of 14 lakhs, but now yielded less than 3 lakhs. The tract thus 
lay open to attack; and in 1797-8 the adventurer George 
Thomas, who held the fief of Jhajjar from the Marathas, took 
part of Kanhari and overran Hariana as far as the Ghaggar. 
At Hansi, which he found a desert, he established his capital, 
W'ith a mint and arsenal. He next planned the conquest of 
the Punjab to the Indus, and actually advanced as far as the 
Sutlej. His successes appeared to have firmly established his 
power, and he built Georgegarh or Jahazgarh ; but in 1801 he 
succumbed after a heroic struggle to the overwhelming power 
of Perron, De Boigne’s successor in Sindhia’s service. After 
the capture of Hansi by Bourquin, Hariana passed for a short 
time into the hands of the Marathas, and in 1803 came under 
British rule ; a native governor was placed in charge of the 
Districts of Hariana and Rohtak, but British authority was 
not actually established till 1810. 

Kurukshetra, — A sacred tract of the Hindus, lying between 
29° 15' and 30° N. and 76^ 20' and 77^^ E., in the Karnal 
District and the Jind State of the Punjab. According to the 
IMahahharata, which contains the oldest account of the tract, 
it hes between the Saraswati and Drishadwati (now the Rakshi), 
and was watered by seven or nine streams, including these two. 
It W’as also divided into seven or nine /'a?is or forests. The 
circuit of Kurukshetra probably did not exreed 160 miles ; 
and it formed an irregular quadrilateral, it^ northern side 
extending from Ber at the junction oi the Saraswati and 
Ghaggar to Thanesar, and its southern from Smkh, south of 
Safidon, to Ram Rai, south-west of Jind. The name, ‘the 
field of Kuru,’ is derived from Kuru, the ancestor of the 
Kaurava^ and Pandavas, between whom vvas fought the great 
conflict described in the Mahabharata ; but the tract was also 
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called the Dharmakshetra or ‘holy land,’ and wouhl appear to 
have been famous long before the time of the Kauravas, for at 
Thanesar Parasu Rama is said to have slain the Kshattriyas, 
and the lake of Sarvanavat on the skirts of Kurukshetra is 
alluded to in the Rig- Veda in connexion with the legend of 
the horse-headed Dadhyanch. Nardak is another name for 
Kurukshetra, probably derived from nirdukh^ ‘ without sorrow.’ 
The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited it in the 
seventh century, calls it ‘the field of happiness.’ Kurukshetra 
contains, it is said, 360 places connected with these legends, 
or with the cults of Siva and the Sun-god, which have long 
been places of pilgrimage. Of these the principal are Than'E-SAR, 
Pehowa, Jini), Safidox, and Kaithal, but numerous other 
sites preserve their ancient names and sanctity. 

Malwa.— Tract in the Punjab, lying between 29* and 31^ N. 
and 74' 30' and 77' E., and comprising the area south of the 
Sutlej occupied by the Sikhs. It includes the Districts of 
Ferozepore and Ludhiana, and the Native States of Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha, and Maler Kotla. The tract is a great recruiting 
ground for Sikh regiments, being in this respect second only 
to the Manjha. It is said that the name is a modern one, the 
title of Malava Singh having been conferred on the Sikhs 
of the tract for their valour by Banda, Bairagi, who promised 
that it should become as fruitful as Malwa. 

Manjha. — A tract of country in the Lahore and Amritsar 
Districts of the Punjab, lying between 30" 52' and 21^ 35' N. 
and 73" 45^ and 75^ 21' E., and forming a portion of the 
uplands of the Bari Doab. In shape it is, roughly speaking, 
a triangle whose base may be taken as the grand trunk road 
crossing Lahore and Amritsar Districts from the Ravi to the 
Beas, and whose sides are the high banks marking the ancient 
courses of those rivers. From the point where the Beds now 
joins the Sutlej, the old Beds bank diverges from the present 
course of the Sutlej and approaches the old bed of the Ravi 
near the borders of Montgomery District. This is the apex of 
the Manjha, for, though the upland ridge is continued as far as 
Multan, from this point it bears the name of the Ganji Bar. 
Before the construction of the Bari Doab Canal the Manjha 
was an ill- watered and infertile expanse, described by the 
Settlement officer of Lahore in 1854 as a jungle in which only 
the poorer cereals and pulses could be grown. Now, however, 
the Bari Doab Canal runs through the whole length of the 
tract, which is second in fertility to none in the Province. The 
Sikhs of the Manjha are some of the finest specimens of the 
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Jat race, and the tract is one of the most important recruiting 
grounds for the Sikh regiments. The expression ‘ Sikhs of the 
Manjha’ is, however, sometimes loosely used to denote all 
Sikhs recruited north of the Sutlej. Punjabi of the Manjha ib 
the phrase used to express the dialect of Punjabi spoken in 
and about the Manjha, as contrasted with Western Punjabi, 
the Punjabi of the submontane tract, the Punjabi of the 
Juliundur Doab, and Mahva Punjabi, or that spoken south of 
the Sutlej. 

Rechna Doab. — A doab or ‘ tract between two rivers ’ 
(the Ravi and Chenab) in the Punjab, lying between 30® 35' 
and 32^ 50'' N. and 71^ 50^ and 75^ 3' E., comprising the 
Sialkot, Gujranwala, and Lyallpur Districtr^, and parts of Gurdas- 
pur, Lahore, Montgomery, Jhang, and Multan. The name was 
formed by the Mughal emperor Akbar, by combining the first 
syllables of the names of the two rivers. 

Sind-Sagar Doab. — A doab or ‘ tract between two rivers ’ 
(the Indus and Chenab, and higher up the Indus and 
Jheium) in the Punjab, lying between 29° 58' and 33^ 15'" N. 
and 70^ 33' and 73^ 50' E. It comprises the Districts of 
Jheium, Rawalpindi, Attock, Mianwali, and ^luzaffargarh, 
and parts of Shahpur and Jhang. 

Thai. — The great steppe lying between 30*^ 30' and 32° o' E. 
and 70° 30' and 72° N., in the Sind-Sagar Doab, Punjab. It 
stretches southward from the foot of the Salt Range for 
150 miles towards the apex of the doab as far as the border 
of Muzaffargarh r>istrict, and comprises most of the cis-Indus 
territory of Mianwali and part of the Khushab tahsil of Shahpur 
District, being bounded on the we^t by the high bank of the 
Indus and on the east by that of the Jheium. In places its 
width exceed^ 50 miles. A scanty rainfall, a treeless sandy 
soil, and a precarious and scattered pasturage mark this out as 
one of the mo^t desolate tracts now remaining in the Punjab. 
Much of It real desert, barren and lifeless, and devoid not 
only of bird and animal life, but alnu^st ot vegetation. At first 
''ight the Thai appears a uniformly monotonous desert, but 
m reality its character varies. The northern Thai ha^ a sub- 
stratum of hard level soil, the surface of whu h is covered by 
a succession of low sandhi IK with a general north and south 
direction : and its ap[)earanre is that <')f a sandy rolling prairie, 
covered in the rare years of good raintall vith grass and stunted 
i)ushes. (Cultivation is carried on only in small patches, water 
is from 40 to 60 feet below the surface, and the sparse popula- 
tion depend < hi*.rly on their flocks and herds. It is trav^r'^ed 



t'rom west tf) cast hy the Sincl-Saj^ar brunch of the Xorth-Westoin 
Railway, which turns abruptly south at Kundian and runs 
parallel with the Indu^ down the western border of the Thai. 
The eastern part of the steppe is called the Thai Kalan or 
‘ Clreut Thai ' ; and here a line of high sandhills, running north- 
east and s<juth-we^t, alternates with narrow bottoms of soil, 
stiff and hard in places, but more often covered with sand. 
Towards the west the hills become lower and les-^ sandy. 
Agriculture here replaces pasturage as the occupation of the 
people, and in the Leiah tahsil a broad strip of nearly level 
ground runs down from Fateh pur towards jMirhan. This trai.t 
i> called Daggar in the north and Jandi ITal in the south. 
The main feature of the 1 >aggar is its central core — a narrow 
^tri[> <jf firm, flat, cultivable soil, which runs, like a liver, from 
north ti> south down its centre. From the line ()f welK in this 
portion the Daggar takes its name. The good land ends near 
Khanpur in a region of smooth sand, to be succeeded near 
Karor by another fertile strip, which forms a core similar to the 
Jandi Thai. There is little doubt that the Indus once flowed 
down the middle of the Thai. Last we come to the Powah, 
a strip of upland some 3 miles broad forming the high bank of 
the Indus. In the north this bank rises abruptly 40 feet from 
the nver-level, but towards the south it gradually get^ lower, 
until it di'^appears at Kot Sultan. Large villages, whose lands 
he in the riverain tract below, are built on the Powah, where 
the floods are Ics^. likely to reach them, d'he Thai is people<i 
by Jat tribes with >f'attered septs of Sial, Khokhar, and other 
Rajputs, and it wa^ for a time under the Hot Paloch chiefs ot 
Maxkera. That its natural characteristics have a depressing 
effect on the [leople is hardly a matter of surprise, and they 
are, to use their own expression, ‘camel-hearted.’ The tract 
will probably be irrigated by the projected Indus ("anal. 
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Delhi Division {Deh/i or Dilli ). — The ^(mth-eastcrn Divi- 
sion of the Punjab, stretching along the western bank of the 
Jumna, between 27° 39' and 31'^ t 8' N. and 74^ 29' and 
7 7'' 40' E. The Commissioner's head-quarters are at the eit> 
of Delhi, or at Simla during part of the hot season. 'The tt>tal 
po{)u]ation increased from 4,232,449 in 1S81 to 4,434,751 in 
1891, and to 4,587,092 in 1901. The area is 15,395 
miles, and the density of population 298 persons per square 
mile, compared with 209 for the Province as a whole. In 
1901 Hindus numbered 3,252,428, or 71 per cent, of the total ; 
iVIuhammadaiis, 1,192,331; 'Sikhs, 100,040; Jains, 30,110; 
Parsis, 65; and Christians, 12,108, of whom 3,909 were nati\cs. 

The Division includes seven Distiicts, as shown below : — 


Land re\pnu'_ 


Di-stnct. 

ArLa in 
square miles 

Population 1 

(1901) ’ 

\\ 1th S 

(1003 4', 
in thousan<L 
of rup^ i s 

Hissar 

5,217 

7^^L7i7 

9.91 

Rohtak 

1-797 

630,672 

1 1 - 4 .^ 

Gurgaon . 

1.9S4 

746,208 


Delhi 

1 .290 

689,039 

10,19 

Karnil 

3,153 

883,2:5 

12,29 

Ambala 

' I S: I 

8i5,8so 

13,^1 

Simla 

lOI 

40. ->51 

21 

4 'oial 


4,5 s 7.0,^: 

7:. 25 


With the exception of the small District of Simla and the 
hill station of Kasauli in Ambala, the Division lies wholly in 
the plains. It contains 6,486 villages and 51 towns, the largest 
of which are Dflhi (population, 208,575), Amuaia (78,638), 
Bhiw.xni (35,917), Rewari (27,2951, IAnu’ai 126.914), 
Karn.al {23,559), and Rohiak (20,323). d'he Commissioner 
has political control over the Native States of Sirmur, Kalsia, 
Pataudi, Dujana, and T.oharu, which have an aggregate area of 
1,740 square miles and a population of 264,204. Excepting 
Dtlhi, there are few towns of commercial importance, but 
Rewari and Ambala may be mentioned. Panijiat in Karn.ll 
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Distru'i hab been the ^Cciie of se\'eral famous battles. Stmt a, 
the seat of the Supreme (lo\'ernment fot se\en months in the 
year, lies within this Division. 

Hissar District — District in the Delhi Division 

of the runjab, lying between 36' and 30'^ 0' N. and 74® 29' 
and 76" 20' Lh, with an area of 5,217 square miles. It is 
hounded on the north by Ferozeqiore District and the State 
of Patiala, on the east by the jTnd A’/ra/cuZ of Jind State 
cind the District of Rohtak ; on the south by the Ibidri 
iiizamat of find and the territory of the Xawah of Loharu . 
and on the sOuth-west by the State of Bikaner. Situated on 
the borders of the Bikaner desert, it has in many respects the 
characteristics of Kajputana rather than of the Punjab : its 
general aspect i*. tliat of a jilain 01 piairie, unbroken except b) 
sonie detached peaks of the Aravalli range in the extreme 
soutlvwest, the highest of which is Tosham hill with an 
elevation of Soo feet. The only riv'ei, the Ghaggar, enters 
the District in two branches, known as the Ghaggar and 
[ohiya, meeting below Sirsa. 

^^dth the exception of some small outliers of gneiss at 
Tosham, there is nothing of geological interest in the District, 
which is otherwise entirely of alluvial formation. 

The north-ea'^tern part resembles as regards its vegetation 
the Upper Gangetic plain, while the '.outhein bolder is botani- 
cally akin to Rjj[)Utana. 'VUl Sirsa suhduision rv'^embles the 
desert and the WTstetn Punjub. The fodder-grasse.s of the 
tracts round Hissar and Hansi (largely species of Panicum and 
Pt'nmsctuni) are celebrated. A stunted kind of zi/yphus 
{Z, numjHularia)^ common in the drier iraot'. of Xc^rthern 
India, is conspicuous in this District, and its leaves ate 
valued locally for cattle. 

Wild animals are comparatively rare, owing to the absence 
of water; but antelope and ‘ravine deer’ (ga/elle) are common, 
and hog are plentiful in parts. Wolves are also fairly numerous, 
are .sometimes met with near Hisssi. 

Owing to the extreme dryness of the climate, the District is 
healthy. Even the canal-irrigated tracts, where there used to 
be a great deal of fever and the people presented a striking 
( entrust to the inhabitants of the dry tracts, have been healthy 
since the cultivation of rice was .stopped about ten )ears ago. 
l-jt»th the heat in summer and the cold in winter are extreme, 
and epidemics of pneumonia are not uncommon in the winter 
months. 

As the l)istri( t lies on the edge^ of both the Bengal and 
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Bombay monsoon currents, the most striking feature in the 
rainfall is its extreme variability, and the partial manner in 
which it is distributed. The yearly average varies from 14 
inches at Sirsa to 16 at Hi^sar, where 14 inches fall in the 
summer and 2 in the winter. The greatest annual rainfall 
recorded during the la^t twenty years was 37*4 inches at 
Bhiwani in 1885-6, and the least 3-1 inches at Sirsa in 
1899-1900. 

A large part of the District is, with parts of Ruhtak, better IliMoiy 
known to history as Mariana. The once fertile tract watered 
by the Dihaggar had its capital at Mansi, which was the ancient ]o^\. 
capital and southernmost point of the Siwalik territory, and 
which archaeological investigations show to be one of the 
oldest towns in India. The numerous architectural remains 
of Hindu origin, found built into the walls of Muhammadan 
tombs and mosques throughout the District, testify to its 
having been the abode of an ancient and vigorous Hindu 
civilization. The most interesting of these are to be found at 
Hissar, Mansi, Fatvhauad, and "JYjsham. An inscription at - 
Tosham seems to commemorate a victory over Ghatotkacha, 
the second known member of the Gupta line (tvmz a.d. 305), 
and it appears probable that Han'-i was a stronghold of the 
Kushan rulers of the Punjab. 

The District is said to have been overrun in the eighth cen- 
tury by the Tomar Rajputs, and afterwards to have fallen 
under the dominion of the ('hauhans. In 1036 Hansi was 
captured by Masud, son of Mahmiid of Ghazni : but in 1043 
it was retaken by the Delhi Raja, probably a Tomar vassal of 
the Chauhans. After the defeat of Prithwi Raj by Muham- 
mad of Ghor in 1192, the Jats laid siege to Han"!, but were 
defeated by Kutb-ud-dxn. Mansi then became a lief of the 
Delhi kingdom. The districts of Delhi. Ajm-m, Mansi, and 
Sir^a fell into the hands of the ('onqueror ; but no '-LAtled rule 
^^eems to have been at first established in this tract, which in 
the ensuing anarchy was dominated by the jatu Rajputs, an 
offshoot of the Tomars. Muhammadan power wa^, however, 
gradually consolidated; and about 1254. in the reign of 
Mahmud Shah I, the District, including Mansi, Sirsa, Barwala, 
and Jind, was assigned as a fief to Ulugh Khan-i‘*Vzam, 
afterwards the emperor Balban. 

Until the eighteenth century the tract remained a flourish- 
ing division of the Muhammadan empire, and Sirsa or Sarsuti 
wa^. in the fourteenth century, according to Wassaf, one of the 
most imporuint towns in Upjier India, d'he tenons of Ihituh- 
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iibad and Hi^sar were founded in 1352 and 1356 rt^pectivei) 
by Firoz Shah III, and canals were dug fnnn the Clhaggar and 
Junuia for their use. After the capture of Bhatnair, Timur 
marched through the I’^istrict via Sirsa, Fatahabad, Rajabpur, 
Ahruni, and Tohana. It is evident from his account that 
these towns were wealthy and prosperous, for he took much 
booty in Sirsa, PAtahabad, and Ahruni, and drove the Jats 
of Tohana into their sugar-cane fields and jungles. 

During the eighteenth century the country appear.^ to have 
been held by Muhammadan tribes claiming Rajput origin, of 
whom the chief were the Johiyas round Bhatnair (Haxuman- 
(tAKh) and the Bhattis about Rania, Sirsa, and Fatahabad, 
from whom the we.-^tern part of the District took its name of 
Bfiattiaxa. The Bikaner annals tell of the incessant struggles 
of the Hindu Rajputs of that State with the Johiyas and 
Bhattis for the posse^^sion of Bhatnair and sometimes of Sir^>a : 
and the chronicles of Patiala are full of raids and counter-raids 
between the Sikh Jats and their hereditary foes, the Bhattis. 
On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 we find Nawab Shah Dad 
Khan, a Pathan of Kasiir, yiazim of the sarkar of Hissar ; and 
under his rule, from 1707 to 1737, the people and country 
appear to have prospered exceeding!) . He was succeeded by 
the Xawabs of Farrukhnagar, in Gurgaon, who ruled till 1761. 
But Xadir Shah ravaged the land in 1739 ; and with the disin- 
tegration of tlie Delhi empire Hissar became the scene of a 
sanguinary struggle between the Sikhs of the north-east, the 
marauding Bhattis of the north and north-west, and the im- 
perial power of Delhi. In 1731 Ala Singh, the founder of the 
Patiala State, had commenced a struggle with the Bhatti chiefs 
of Bhatnair and Fatahabad which lasted during his lifetime : the 
Bhattis, though supported by imperial troops, were defeated in 
1754 and 1757, and Hissar was sacked in 1757 and d'ohana in 
1761. In the latter year Nawab Amin Khan, the Bhatti chief 
of Rania, was appointed nazim of Hissar ; but he had no 
better fortune, and by 1774 Amar Singh, successor of Ala 
Singh, had become master of the whole of the Hansi, His-ar, 
and Sirsa territories. On Amar Singh’s death in 1 781, an agree- 
ment was made whereby Hissar, Hansi, Tosham, Rohtak, and 
Maham were assigned to the empire, Sir^a and Fatahabad to 
the Bhattis, and the rest of their conquests to the Sikhs ; but 
the great famine of r7S3, which entirely devastated the Dis- 
trict, ci>m[>elled the latter to retire to their own country. The 
territories thus left derelict were in 1798 occupied by the 
adventurer George d’lionias, who for three years maintained 
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an independent kingdom in Han&i and His^^ar. However, in 
1801, after an obstinate defence of Hansi, he surrendered to an 
army under Bourquin sent against him by Perron, SindhiaV 
French general, and the country was for a brief space under 
the Maratha dominicjn. 

In 1803 Hissar and Sirsa, with the territories < eded by 
Sindhia, passed nominally to the British : but although a 
military post was maintained at Hansi, and nlizims or native 
superintendents were placed in civil chatge, little wa-^ done 
towards enforcing order until iSio, when an expedition was 
rendered necessary by the continued raids of the Bhatti chiefs, 
[u consequence of these the territor) of Fatahabad \vas 
annexed, and a second expedition in 18 1 8 secured the rest 
of the territory held by the Bhattis. I'hus the whole of the 
Sir^a tahsll was brought under British rule. Most of the 
present District was in 1820 included in the Western District 
of the Delhi territory. During tho years that follow'ed, the 
Sikh Rajas, taking advantage of British neglect and the waste 
( oudition of the dry tract beyond the Ghaggar, began a scries 
of irregular colonizations, wdiich continued uninterru])ted till 
[837. The British Government, after a long boundary con 
tention with Patidla, asserted its supremacy over the dr}’ tract, 
which was resumed, and, together w’ith the valley of the 
Giiaggar, made into a separate District under the name of 
Hhattiana, in w’hich all the present tahsll of Sirsa was included. 
Additions were made to the territory by other resumptions 
from encroaching Native States in 1844, 1S47, and 1855. 

In the Mutiny of 1857 the troops at Hansi were the first to 
rise, follow’ed by those at Hissar and Sirsa ; all Europeans w’ho 
did not fl\ were murdered, and HisNar and Sirsa were wholly 
lost for a time to Biitish rule. The Ranghars and Pachhadas 
of Hissar and the Bhattis of Sirsa, followed by the majority 
of the Muhammadan villager^, rose in iii'^urrection . hut lieforc 
Delhi had been recovered a force of Punjab le\ie'>. aidtal b\ 

( ontingents from Ikitiala and Bikaner, under General van 
( ortlandt. utterly routed them. After l he Mutiny Dissn and 
Bhattiana Districts were transferred from the Nc^rtlnW e>tm*n 
Province^ to the Punjab, and the latter became the ^ii''a Dis- 
trict. In 1884 that District was broken up* the Siisa A/GvV 
ind 126 villages of Dahwali were transferred to Hissar, whilr 
Fa/ilka and the remaining 3 \ villages of I )abwali were 
amalgamated whth Fero/epore District. The small IhidhLida 
tract was tran.sferred from Karnal to Hissar in 1889. In 1004 
uvo villages of the District w’ere transferred, with a oi->h pa\ 
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ip.ent of Rs. 25,000, to the Bikatier Stale, in exchange for 
a few villages held b}' the Darbar in the l)e<-can. 

Hissar contains S towns and 964 villages. Its population 
at each of the last three enumerations was: (iSSij 672,569, 
{1S91) 776,006 and (1901) 781,717. It increased by less 
than 1 })er cent, during the last decade, the low rate being 
chiefly due to emigration during the famine years of 1S97 and 
1900. The District is divided into the five tahsils of Hissar, 
Haxsi, Bhiwaxi, Fatahabad, and Sirsa, the head-quarters of 
each being at the place from which it is named. The chief 
towns are the municipalities of Bhiwaxi, Haxsi, Hissar, and 
.SiRsA, Hissar being the head-quarters of the District. 

The following table shows the distribution of population 
in 1901 " 
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XOTC — Th'=- fij^ures fnr the area^ ot iahsils arr taken from rr\enue returns. The 
total District atea is that in tlie Census Report 


Hindus number 544,799, or more than 70 per cent, of the 
population ; Muhammadans, 202,009 i and Sikhs, 28,642. Owu'ng 
to the large areas of sandy soil, the density of the p(<pulation 
is only 150 persons to the square mile, and even on the 
cultivated area it is only 194, the precarious nature of the 
cultivation forbidding it to support more. The vernacular‘s 
are Hariani, Bangru, or Deswali in the south, Punjabi in the 
north, and Bagri in the south-east. Bagri and Hariani run 
very much into one another ; to a less extent Punjabi blend'' 
with Hindi and BagrT through Pachhadi, the Punjabi dialect 
of the Muhammadan Pachhadas. 

M(}St important of the landowning tribes are the Jats, who 
number 195,000, and comprise one-fourth of the population. 
They may roughly be divided into four classes : the Deswali 
Jats of Hariana, some of whose ancestors appear to have 
inhabited the District in ancient times ; the Bagri Jats, immi- 
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^ranth from the Eagar country of Bikaner ; the Sikh jats of 
Sirsa, who came from the Mahva country and from Patiala ; 
and the i\[uhanimadan Jats, who form part of the nondescrija 
collection of tribe.s known as Pachhadas. The Deswali and 
E%ti Jats are practically all Hindus and intermarry. The 
Rajputs number 70,000, or 9 per cent, of the population : 

78 per cent, of them are IMuhammadans. 'Phe oldest clan 
is the Tonwar or Tamar, who first entered the District during 
the ascendancy of the Tomar dynasty under Anang Pal at 
Delhi. Other important clans are the Jatu, Bhaiti, Wattu, 

Johiya, Chauhan, Ponwar, and Rathor. As a rule the Rajput, 
retaining the military traditions of his ancestors, is a lazy and 
inefficient agriculturist, soineA\hat prone to cattle-stealing. 

The Pachhadas (30,000), as they are termed by others, are 
a C’ongeries of Muhammadan tribes, many of whom claim to 
be Rajputs, though the claim rests on but slender evidence. 

Their name and tradition point to their having come from the 
west {pachhim\ and their facial type suggests a connexion 
with the tribes of the W estern Punjab. They are indifterent 
agriculturists, lazy, improvident, and sometimes cattle thieves ; 
in physique inferior to the Des^^ali and Sikh Jots, though 
perhaps superior to the BagrI, The Malls, chiefly market^ 
gardeners (13,000), are entirely Hindu; the Arains (5,000) 
Muhammadan ; the Brahmans (43,000) are Gaur, Sarsut, 
Khandelwal, Dahmia, Gujratl, Acharj, and Chamarwa in order 
of status. The great majority of the Gaur and Sarsut Brahmans 
are agriculturists, but all are fed on various occasions and 
venerated, though disliked. Pushkankar Brahmans from Ajmer 
are also found. Of the commercial classes the most important 
is that of the Baniiis (fl 1,000), who are divided into three sub- 
divisions-— Agarwal, Oswal, and Mahesrl — vs ho neither smc)kt‘, 
eat, nor intermarry with each other. Of artisan and menial 
tribes may be noted the Ahlrs (10,000), a vagrant tribe wlio 
claim Rajput origin, the Tarkhans (carpenter^, 20,000), Lohars 
or blacksmiths (io,oooj, (diainars or leather-workers (69,000, 
Dhanaks (20,000), and ('hCihras or scavengers (25,000). Ot 
the total population of the District 72 percent, are agricultural, 
and practicall) the whole (^f the rural population is dependent 
on agriculture. 

Two lady missionary doct(;rs are stationed at Bhiwani, where Chnstiai, 
the Baptist Mission of Delhi maintains a girb' school. I he 
Ihstrk't is also visited by missionaries of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel from Delhi. In xi^oi it containe<l 
53 native ('hn^tians. 
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'Fhc District divided into four natund tracts. Of thc>e, 
tfic Rohi of the Sir^a tahsil '5t^etche^ from the northern 
boundary to the Gha^gar. Its soil is a soft loam with a reddish 
tinge, inter^per^ed with sand and clay : the water-level in the 
wells varies from 40 to iSo feet, the crops depend entirely on 
rainfall, and vegetation is sparse. South of the Rohi lies the 
we^tern extremity of the Nali tract, stretching from east to west 
through the Fatahabad and Sirsa tahsih^ and traversed by the 
Ghaggar and Johi\a. Its characteristic feature is a hard iron- 
clay soil, which permit^ of no culti\ation until well saturated by 
the summer floods. Here the harvest depends on inundation 
from the Ghaggar and Johiya, helped in some parts by well- 
irrigation. d'hc Bagar tract stretches from the south and 
southwest ot Sirsa along the we^^tern border of the District, 
through Sir>a, Fatahabad, Hissar, and Bhiwani, gradually 
widening towards the south. Here the prevailing features are 
a light sandy soil and shifting sandhills, interspersed in parts 
w'ith firmer and even loamy bottoms ; the spring-level is more 
than 100 teet below the ^urface, and the water frequently bitter. 
Practically the khanf is the only harvest sowai, and that 
de{)ends entirely on a sufficient rainfall. The Hariana tract 
'>tretches from the tract w’atered by the Ghaggar to the south- 
east corner of the District : it comprises the whole of Hand 
and the eastern [portions of Fatahabad, Hissar, and Bhiwani, 
and is traversed by the A\T:stekn Jumna Canal. The leading 
feature ot the tract is its firm clay soil ; .sandhills are found, 
and in low-lying parts hard clayey soil. The spring-level is 
generally below 100 feet, except in canal villages where it rises 
to 30 or 40 feet. Apart from the canal tract, agriculture is 
practically confined to the autumn har\est. The .small jungle 
tract of Budhlada, consisting of 15 outlying villages in the 
north of the Fatahabad tahsil^ is sometimes classed as a fifth 
tract, but resembles the Rohi. Taking the District as a whole, 
(•niy 9 per cent, of the cultivation is irrigated, and the rainfall 

therefore of the utmost importance ; on the rainfall of June 
and July depends the sowing of the autumn crops, and on that 
of August and September the ripening of the autumn and the 
-CAving of the spring crops. Until recentl) the autumn harvest 
the mainstay of the Di'.trict ; f)ut of late >ears, owing to 
tfie good prii'es ulitained for wheat, the spring har\est has 
taken the leading [iLu’e, and the best season is one in which 
there is heav\ ram at the end nf August and all through 
'September 

The area for which cletaiK aie avaiiable fmm the revenue 
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records of 1903-4 is 
following table : — 

5>Oo 

square miles, as 

shown in 

the ChiLfat^ri- 

cuUural 
statistics 
and pnnci 

]m 1 cro]w 


TahsiL 

Total. 

Culti\atnl, Ini^atrd 

Cultivable 

a^te 


Hissai . 

Han 51 . 
l>hi\vTmi 

Fatahahad 

8irsa 

Sio 

799 

r.-o 

I.ibj 

1,642 

fxjo I So 

60;, 6 

1 . .^00 69 

943 7 5 

9S 

60 

110 

165 

300 



Total 

5, 180 

4.161 

r.L 7 



The principal staples of the spring harvest are gram and 
barley, the areas under which in 1903-4 were 47 S and 168 
square miles respectively. Wheat covered only 109 s(iuare 
miles. The chief food-grain of the autumn harvest is spiked 
millet, which occupied 929 square miles. Great millet comes 
next in importance with 38 square mile>, and then pulses with 
175. Practically all the sugar-cane and cotton grown is irri- 
gated, with four-fifths of the mai/e, three- fifths ol the rice, and 
two-fifths of the wheat. No other (Top is irrigated to any 
appreciable extent. 

The cultivation of rice has of late years been prohibited in Jmpiovt.- 
canal lands, and its place largely taken by cotton. Experi- 
ments are being carried on chiefly with the object of intro- cultural 
ducing cotton of a longer staple. There is great room for practicL 
improvement in the methods adopted by the people for 
utilizing the canal water at their disposal. 

Large advances are given both under the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act for digging and clearing wells, and under the 
Agriculturists' Loans Act for the purchase of bullocks and 
seed. During the five } ears ending September. 1904, a total 
of Rs. 73,000 was advanced under the former and x8 lakh- 
under the latter Act, of which R'*. 43/^^ 7 
respectively was advanced during the tamine year 1899-1900. 

Hariana has been always famous for its ( attle, which 
the chief support of its former pastoral inhabitants. ^ 
breed is still good, though cattle-breeding is somewhat on the 
wane owing to the spread of cultivation. I he Missar Govern- 
ment cattle farm was started in 1813, and now covers 66 square 
miles. The pure breeds of cattle maintained are the (lujarati, 

L^ngoli, Nagaur, and Mysore, which are also (^rossed with 
Hariana ('ows. Of late years mule- breeding has been * om 
menced. Large cattle fairs are held at Hissar and Mi-a. at 
which it is estimated that animals of the total \a!ue '-t kik^.- 
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arc siild aniiUcilly. Tlic camel is used in all pans fur riding 
and canying load^, and ^^hcrc the soil is light dries a large part 
of the ploughing. The local breed of hordes is in no way 
above the average. The District board maintains five horse 
and four donkey '^talhons. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 383 square miles, 
or nearly 9 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 
6 square miles were irrigated from \^ells and 377 from canals. 
In addition, S3 square miles, or 2 per cent., are subject to 
inundation from the Ohaggar and other streams. 'The Hansi 
branch of the W'EsThkx Jlwixa Canai. irrigates the Hansi, 
Hissar, and Bhiwnni taJisds, while the Sirsa branch irrigates 
parts of Fatahabad, Hissar, and Sirsa. d’he Ghaggar Canai.s 
supply part ot the Sirsa iahsil^ and the Budhlada tract and a 
portion of Sirsa are watered by the Sirhixd Canal. The 
area under canal-irrigation increased from 120 square miles 
in 1891 to 377 in 1904. The area supplied by wells is 
insignificant, owing to the great depth to water, and the chief 
use of well-irrigation is to enable sinvings to be made for the 
spring harvest. The total number of wells in use for irrigation 
was only S54 in 1903-4, all being worked by cattle on the 
rope and bucket system. 

1 he greater part of the cattle farm, known as the Hissar 
Bir, is a Reserved’ fore>t, measuring 65 square miles, under 
the Civil \ etennary department, the income from which in 
''"as Rs. 4,379. The Bir at Hansi is an unclassed 
forest under the same department. Three pieces of grazing- 
ground are managed by the Deputy-Commissioner at Hissar, 
Sirsa, and Hansi for the town cattle. The total area of forest 
land is : ‘ reserved,’ 65 square miles ; and unclassed, 5 square 
miles. Trees have been extensively planted with the aid of 
canal water by the District board in and around the civil 
station of Hissar and the town of Hansi, and the Bir at Hansi 
is also being planted with trees to make a fuel reserve. 

Kankar is found in many localities. Saltpetre is manu- 
factured from saline earth in the villages, and refined in 
lic ensed refineries at Bhiwani, Hansi, and Sirsa. 

The District has no manufactures of importance. Coarse 
country cloth is made almost everywhere; and there are 
10 cotton-ginning factories, 3 cotton-presses, and 3 factories 
where ginning and pressing are combined. Hansi is the indus- 
trial centre : but fi^ur of the factories are at Bhiwani, and one 
at Narnaund, while the cotton-mills of Messrs. Chandu Lai 

Co. at Hissar are the largest in the District. These indus- 
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tries employed 2,061 hands in 1904. Bhiwani is known for 
its plain brass and bell-metal work, and for its carved doors. 

The District produces cotton phidkaris embroidered with silk, 
which are of exceptional excellence, and embroidered woollen 
phiilkaris are also made. I'he carpenters’ work is above the 
average. 

The chief centres of trade are Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissar, Commerce 
Budhlada, and Sirsa on the raihva) : but a good deal of local 
trade does not pass through these place'-, being brought direct 
to the consumers by individual speculators, generally Bishnof 
or Bagri Jats. Hissar and Hdnsi are chiefly distributing 
centres for local requirements ; but Bhiwani and Sirsa are 
important as centres of through trade to Raj pu tana, wheat, 
flour, sugar, and cotton goods being largely exported. 

The Rewari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- Kailwav- 
way runs through the District for 122 miles, wdiile the Southend roach. 
PunjaV^ Railway passes tbnough Budhlada, Jakhal, and Tohana, 
and the Jodhpur-Bikaner Raihvay runs through pait of the 
Sirsa tahsll. The District has 26 miles of metalled and 949 of 
unmetalled roads, of which 17 mile-> metalled and 90 of 
unmetalled roads are under the Public AVorks department and 
the rest under the District board. The unmetalled roads are 
fit for cart traffic, except in the sandy tracts where camcb 
are used. The Han.si branch of the Western Jumna Canal 
is navigable as far as Hansi. 

Hissar has always been most liable to famine of all the Famine 
Districts of the Punjab, owing to the fact that, while pre- 
eminently dependent the autumn harvest and very little 
protected by irrigation, it suffers horn a most cajiricious mon- 
soon, while it receives the tirst rusii of starving wanderers from 
Bikaner. The chalisa famine of 17S2-3, as has been related, 
laid waste the District ; and in all the famines that have since 
visited the Punjab, Hissar has always -suffered in a pre-eminent 
degree. Both in 1896-7 and in 1899-1 goo the whole of the 
unirrigateei area, or 3.763 square miles, was affected. In 
1896-7 the greatest number relie\ed on any one day was 
82,505 persons, and the highest death-rate in any on^ week was 
81 per 1,000, In 1899-1900 the corresponding figures were 
161,561 and 32 respectively. The amount expended by 
Government wa.s 12-3 lakhs in 1890-7, and 25*7 lakhs in 
1899-1900. 'fhe severity of the famine of 1899-1900 w'as 
emphasized by the fact that the people fiad not recovered 
from the preceding famine, 

'fhe I)istri('t is in charge of a Deputy -Cnmmi"U<nLr, as^ '^led 1 ^^' 
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by three ur K\tra As^i^tant Conimis^miKrs, of whom 

one i'5 in charge uf the Sir-^a taJislI and subdivibion. Each of 
the five tahs'ils is in charge of a talislldar assisted by a naib- 
tahsliddr. i )abwali in Sir'^a and Tohana in Fatahabad are 
sui)- 4 /cy/A under naib-tahs'ilddrs. 

d'he Deputy-Commissioner a^ District Magistrate is respon- 
sible for the criminal justice of the r)istrict. Civil judicial 
work is under a District Judge. Both officers are supervised 
by the Divisional Judge of Ferozepore. The District Judge 
has a Munsif under him at head-quarters, and there are four 
honorary magistrates. Cattle-theft is the principal crime of 
the District, for which its position, surrtmnded by Native 
States, affords peculiar facilities. It is practised chiefly by the 
Muhammadan Rajputs and Pachhadas. 

The revenue history of Hissar proper is quite distinct from 
that of the Sirsa iahsJl^ which was only added to the District 
on the disruption of the old Sirsa District in 1SS4. The 
greater part of Hissar was occupied by the British in 1810, 
and underwent three summary settlements for ten, five, and 
ten years successively, between 1S15 and 1840. The main 
feature of these assessments was a demand so high that full 
collections were the exception, and the frequent remissions 
demoralized both the revenue officials and the people. A rush 
of immigrants had taken place on the establishment of settled 
government, and ^Tien disturbances occurred in the neighbour- 
ing Native States, Hissar fijrmed a convenient refuge. The 
land revenue, however, was fixed and collected with such a 
complete disregard of the chances of bad seasons, that when 
the cultivators were pressed for payment they moved off into 
the Native States whence they had come. d"he demand of the 
first settlement (iSi 5- 25) was so high that it exceeded by 
20 per cent, the revenue fixed in 1890 for the same villages. 
High though this assessment was, it was increased in the two 
settlements that followed, until between 1835 and 1839 the 
demand was 4*9 lakhs for a tract which in 1890 was assessed 
at only about two-thirds of that sum. 

The amount fixed at the regular settlement of 1840 was 
37 per cent, below the old demand. The canal villages were 
assessed at irrigated rates for the first time in 1839. dlie 
reduction came as a new lease of life to the impoverished 
landholders, and the pnygress made since has been steady, 
interrupted only by famine. A revised settlement was made 
in 1803, which resulted in a further reduction of half a lakh. 
'I'he second revised settlement was carried out between 1887 
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and 1892. Cultivation had more than doubled, while price'' 
had risen 60 per cent., and the result was an increase of 
58 per cent, to 6 lakhs, The rates varied from 3 to 8 annas 
per acre, exclusive of canal rates. About 90 per cent, of the 
tenants pay rent in cash. 

The Sirsa iahsil, with the rest of the old Sirsa District, was 
summarily settled in 1S29 and regularly in 1S51. In 1881-2, 
the last year of the regular settlement, the demand stood at 
1*4 lakhs, which w'as raised by the new assessment to t-o 
lakhs. The assessment was revised for the second time 
between 1901 and 1903, and a fixed assessment (jf 2 lakhs was 
announced. The area subject to the very precarious (Ihaggar 
floods was placed under fluctuating assessment, fixed rates for 
the various crops grown being applied to the area actually 
cropped every harvest. It is estimated that the yield from 
this fluctuating assessment will be Rs. 39,000 per annum. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees — 


f ' 

iSCyO-l 

IvjOO 1. 


Land revenue . 

1 ! 

, 1 4,26 1 

j 7'^^^ 

. 6.4S ' 

S.O() 

Total revenue 

• 1 pi ^ 

i y/Ls 

' 9^99 1 

1 1 ,90 


The District contains four municipalities, Hissar, Haxsi, 
Bhiwaxi, and Sirsa ; and three ‘ notified areas,' Fatahabad, 
Tohaxa, and Budhlada. Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by the District board, whose income amounted in 
1903—4 to 1 J lakhs. The expenditure in the same year was 
1*3 lakhs, education and public works forming the principal 
items. 

The regular police force consists of hSi of all ranks, includ- 
ing iSo municipal police, under a Supcrinti. ndent wFo is 
usually assisted by four inspectors. The \illage watchmen 
or L'haukidars number 1,474. and 42 ckaHkiddrs are dire('tly 
under the Superintendent. There arc 19 police stations. 
4 outposts, and 6 road-posts. The District jail at head- 
( quarters has accommodation fi;r 252 prisoner''. 

The District stands twxmty-fifth among the twxnty-eight 
Districts of the Provinre in respect f)f the literacy of its 
population. In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 
2*7 per cent. (5 males and o-i female''). The number of 
pupils under instruction was 1,753 ^ 1880-1, 3,5^8 m 

' K'‘r the Pislriot as then constitute*!. 


an«! 

municipal 


IhiUce a. • 


Ihlucatu n 
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iSoO-i, 3,^03 in 1900-1, and 4,258 in 1903-4. In the last 
\ear there were 6 secondary and 73 primary (public) schools, 
and 3 advanced and 46 elementary (private) schools, with 167 
eirls in the public and qt in the private schools, d'he Anglo- 
vernacular schoob at Hi^sar, Bhiwlni, and Sirsa are the 
mcist important. Two girB’ schoob at Bhiwani are maintained 
b\ the Baptist Zanana INIis^ion. The total expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. .^0,000, to which Provincial 
funds contributed Rs. 2,000, municipalities Rs. 11,000, fee-^ 
Rs. 10,000, and District funds R-, 1 6,000, while the re^t 

(R^. 1,000) was met from subscription^ and endowments. 

Besides tlie dispensary at Hi'^^ar, the District possesses 
eight outlying dispensaries. In icpi the number of case^ 
tre.ited was 73o3^- of whom 2,216 weie in-[)at]ents, and 
6,027 operation's were performed The expendituie wa^ 
Rs. 20,000, the greater part (;f wliich wa> met from municipal 
funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
10,038, or 23-7 per 1,000 of the population. 

[J. Wilson, General Code of Tribal Custom i?i the Sirsa 
District (1SS3); P. J. Fagan, District Gazetteer (1892, under 
revision) ; A. Anderson and P. J. Fagan, Settlement Report of 
Ilissar (1S92). M. Ring, Scttlcnufit Re fort of Sirsa and 
Edzilka TahsJis { 1905).] 

Hissar Tahsil. — Tahsll ot District, Punjab, lying 

between 28^^ 54' and 29^^ 32' X. and 75" 22' and 76^^ 2' E., on 
the border^ of the Bikaner desert, with an area of 8ro square 
miles. The [lopulation in 1901 was r 28. 783, compared with 
122,299 in 189 1. Hissar (po[)ulation, 17,647) is the head- 
quarters, and the tahsll also contains 134 villages. The land 
revenue and ce-^ses amounted in 1903-4 to i'6 lakhs. The 
northern part is a bare plain, forming part of the tract known 
as f-Iariana, where the soil is a firm sandy loam. South of the 
thin belt of fertility afforded by the iVestern Jumna Canal, 
the level 'Stretches of poor cultivation gradually merge into 
tile idling sandhills characteristic of the neighbouring State 
of Bikaner. 

Hansi Tahsll.— of HisDr District, Punjab, lying 
bctwei n 28' 51' and 29*" 27' X and 75“ 48' and 76^ 30' E., 
with an area of 799 square mile-. The population in 1901 
wa- 178,933. compared with 165,689 in rSoi. It contains the 
town of Hav-i (population, 16,523), the head-ijuarters, and 
132 Villages. The land revenue and (^-sses amounted in 
1903—4 t<'* 2 lakh*-. 1 lie w Iv '1 : cjI t'^e tatisll he- within the 
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tract known Mariana. Hie northern part is irri;^cited by 
the We.stern Jumna (.'anal, and is c(jmparatively well wooded. 
:south of the canal the countr\ is featuielcss, but fertile en(;ugh 
in a year of good rainfall. 

Bhiwani Tahsil {Pha-iva)ii),- -Tahsl! of Mi^sar District, 
Punjab, lying betwee n 28° 36' and 28* 51/ X. and 75" 29' and 
76° 18' K., with an area of 750 sqicue miU.^. 'The j)opu}atu)n 
in rpoT was i24,42(j, compared \\itli 127.704 m r-h)!. 'The 
hea(Dluarter^ ari at the town (>[' IbtrwA.vi ([lO’pulation, 
35'9r7); aii'l it aKo contains 131 villaL,e>, among \\hi- b 
'I’o^HANt i^ a place of some historical importance d'he land 
revenue and cesw^s amounted in T903 4 to 1-2 lakhs. 'The 
northern part of the tahsU lies in Mariana. South of llhiwani 
town rolling sandhills and low rock}' emineni'cs are the main 
features of the land^caiie. 

Fatahabad Tahsil {^Falhahad), — TahTI of Hissar Dis- 
trict, Punjab, lying between 29° 13" and 29^ 48' X. and 
75° 1 3^ ^’^79 square miles. d1ie 

population in 1901 was 190,921, C(»mpared with 181.638 in 
rS<7r. It ('ontain^ one town, Fatah'm'.ao (population, 2,786). 
the head-quarters, and 261 villages, among which I'oh.vxa and 
Aoroha are places of historical or archaeologaail interest. 
The land revenue and ces.ses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-3 
lakhs. The Ghaggar has cut for itself a deep channel in the 
north of the tahs'il. To the south of this channel lies a broad 
belt of stiff clay, covered with sparse jungle interspersed with 
stretches of precarious cultivation, which depend on occa- 
sional floods brought b) natural an<l artificial ch.anrieD from 
the Ghaggar. The ea^t of the tah>ll IIls in Mariana, but the 
centre and south are baie and SandiV. A pertiun n irrigated 
by the Western Jumna (fanal. 

Tohana Sub tahsil.— Sub-/<?dj.T of the lataliifud tahslTI 
Missar Distiag. Punjab, with an area of 450 squ.ire miles. It con- 
tains T [ 7 villages, and the land ixneiuie and, ( e-sts amounted in 
T903-4 to Rs. 86,000. Tcjhana is the head-fpiartcrs 

Sirsa Tahsil.- -Tahsil and subdivision of Hissir [)is- 
trict, Punjab, lying between 29' 13' and 30^ o' X, and 74^ 2T 
and 75° 18' E., on the borders of the Plkaner desert, with an 
area of 1,643 square miles. Tlie po[mlation in 1901 was 
[58,651, compared with 178,586 in 1891. The town of SiR^x 
(population, 15,800) is the head-quarters. It also ('onPiin-. 
3 other towns and 306 \'i]lagcs. The land revenue and ^es'^os 
amounTed in 1903-4 to 2*9 likh>. The whole <'>f the tahlil 1^ 
Sandv, e\T( [jt tlie belt of stiff elav which foims tk.e ('d\ig.-ar 
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ba^in. and dc[>Lndi5 b't* ds ^U('( e^stul riiluvation on Uk- 
river fit). ids. vhich, helriw the Otu lake and dam, are 
didtrihuted over the country by the (Tha^ear canaK There 

-onie irrigation in the nurth from the Sirhind Canal, and in 
the ''Outh frmn the AVe-teni Jumna ('anal. 

Dabwali Sub-tahsil. — Sub-ArCwY of the Sir^a iahsll of 
lii-sar i)i-tiict, Punjab, with an area nf 349 square miles. 
It oontains 59 villages, and the land revenue and cesse> 
amounted in 1903-4 to R^. 90,000. 

Skinner Estates. — A aroiq) o\ estates held In the de- 
scendants of Lieutenant-C< ihinel James Skinner, C.B., in the 
districts of HiSNar, Ihelhi, and Karnal, Punjab. The area of 
the estates is 251 square miles in Hn^dr, 2a) in Delhi, and 
2 1-4 in Karnfd, and the total revenue of thr e-^tutes in Hissar 
is Rs. 62,683. James Skinner, the son of a Srottish officer in 
the East India Conrpanv's service and a Rajput lady, was born 
in 1.778 and received his first eommission from De Hoigne. 
the famous Savoyard adventurer, who had (^rgani/ed Sindhia's 
brigades. After many years’ service under the Marathas, 
during which he was employed against the adventurer (leorge 
d'homas, Skinner joined the British forces under Jajrd Lake in 
1803, and received the command of 2,000 of Perron's Hindu- 
stani Horse, who came over to the British after the battle of 
Delhi. This bod\ served wuh great distinction under Skinner 
for thirty years, and is now represented by the ist Lancers and 
3rd (iavdlry (SkinnerS Horse) of the Indian Army. Rising 
to be a Lieutenant-Lolonel in the British service. Skinner 
obtained large grants of land in the Delhi territory, and settled 
at Hansi in Hissar District, wfiiere he died in tSgr. He built 
St. James’s Church at Delhi in fulfilment of a vow. Major 
Robert Skinner, his younger brother, also served under Perron 
and eventually entered the Company's ser\if'e. 

Agroha. — Ancient town in the Fatahabad tahsil of Hissar 
District, Punjab, situated in 29^ 20^ N. and 75*^ 38' E., 
13 miles north-west of Hissar. It is said to be the original 
seat of the Agarw'al Banias, and w^as once a place of great 
importance. The remains of a fort are still visible about half 
a mile frc)m the existing village, and ruins and debris half buried 
in the soil on every side attest its former greatness. It was 
captured by Muhammad of Ghor in 1194, since which time 
the Agarw'al Banias have been scattere<l over the whole penin- 
sula. d'he clan comprises many of the wealthiest men in 
India. The present village is quitt! unimportant and has 
(1901) a population of only 1,172. 
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Bhiwani Town {Bha'ii.lDii), — Head-quarters of the It /is} I 
of the same name in His^fir District, runjah, situated in 
48' N. and 76" 8' E., on the Kewan-lihatinda braiu'h 
of the Rajputdna-Malwa Railway : distant h) rail from C\d- 
cutta 1,059 miKs, from Bombay 890, and from Karachi 857. 
Population (r90T\ 55,917. d'he town is piat ti<\dl\ a creati(»n 
of British rule, ha\inja been an Insii^mirK ant Milage when it was 
selected in 1817 as the sue of a free inaiktU. It rapid!) ro>e 
to im[)ortan(-e . and though its tiude suffered gieatl) fiom tlm 
opening of the Rajputana-Malwa Railwa), tlu cimstuiction of 
the ReW'ai i-Eerozepore line has restored u to its fornur posituan 
Bhiwani is commercially the most important town in Hissai 
District, It is one of the great centres of trade with Rajputana 
the chief articles cjf commerce being wheat, dour, salt, sugar, 
cotton goods, and iron. It possesses three cotton-ginning 
lactones and one cotton-press, which give employment to 
379 hands. The principal manufactures are bras^ vesscD, tin 
boxes, and small waioden tables, ddre municipality wa^ created 
in 1867. The municipal receipts during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 54,900, and the exiienditure Rs. 56,700, 

1 he income and expenditure in 1903-4 were Rs. 411,700 and 
Rs, 47,700 respectively ; the chief source of income was octroi 
(Rs. 42,700), while the main items of outlay were conservancy 
(Rs, 7,000), education (Rs. 7,700), medical (Rs. 6,900^ 
public safety (Rs. 13,300), and administration (Rs. 4,800). 
The town has an Anglo- vernacular middle school and a dis- 
pensary. 

Fatahabad Town {Tallullhtd ). — Head-quarters of the 
tahsil of the same name in Hissar District, Bunjab, situated 
in 29° 31' X. and 75*^ 27' E., 30 miles north-west of Hissar. 
Population (190X), 2,786, The t(jw’n was founded about 135^ 
by the emperor Fitoz .Shah, who named it after his >on Ihiteh 
Khan, and had a canal dug to it from the Ghaggar. d'he fort 
contains a pillar ins<Tibed with the genealogy of Elroz Shfih, 
and a mosque and inscription of Humayun. The town is of 
no commercial importance. It is administered as a ‘ notified 
area,’ the income of which in 1903-4 was R''. 1,700, 

Hansi Town. — Head-quarters of the iahs}l of the same 
name in Hissar District, Punjab, situated in 29^ 7' N. and 
75"" 58' E,, on the Rewari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Raihvay, 15 miles from Hissar. Population (1901), 
10,523. 'rhis is one of the most ancient towns in Xortht rn 
India and appears to have been a stronghold of tlie Kushans, 
though local tradition .attributes its foundation to Anang Pill, 
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the Tomar king of Delhi. According to the authorities quoted 
in IVUs Rit.'.ysfhan, A&i or Hansi was assigned to the son 
Bisaldeo Chauhan about a. d. looo. ^rasud. son of Mahmud 
of Gha/ni. took it, after (me failure, in 1036, but, according to 
Firi^hta, it was recovered by the Delhi Rija in 1043. Prithwi 
Raj made considerable additions to tlie fort at Hansi, converting 
it into an important military stronghold. It fell into the hands 
of Muhammad of Ghor in 1192, and was, until the foundation 
of Hissar, the administrative head-(|uarters of the neighbour- 
hood. Hansi was depopulated by the famine of 17S3, and 
lay deserted until 1798, when the fanums adventurer George 
Thomas, who had seized upon the greater part of Hariana, 
fixed his head-quarters here. Thenceforth the town began 
to revive, and (ju the C'^tablishment of British rule in 1803 
it was made a cantonment, where a considerable force, con- 
sisting chietl) of local levies, wms stationed. In 1S57 the 
troops mutinied, murdered all Europeans upon whom they 
could lay their hands, and combined w'ith the wild Rajput 
tribes in plundering the country. On the restoration of order, 
the cantonment was given up. A high bru k wall, with bastions 
and loopholes, surrounds the toNvn, while the canal, which flows 
at its feet, contiihutes to its beauty by a fringe of handsome 
trees. Since the Mutiny, however, the hcju^^es have fallen into 
decay and the streets he comparatively deserted, owing to the 
removal of the troops. The ruins of tiie fort overlook the tow'n 
on the north It contains two mosques and the tomb of Saiyid 
Niamat Ullah, killed in resisting ^luhammad of Ghoi. The 
mos(|ue and tombs (jf Kutb Jamal-ud-din and his successors 
are on the we^^t of tlie town, with the tomb of Wl Mir ddjara. 
Near by is a mo'^que called the Shahid Ganj, situated probably 
on the scene of Masudb first unsuccessful attempt to take 
Hansi. 

The municipality W'as created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 18,500 and the 
expenditure Rs. 1 8,800 : and the income and expenditure 
in 1903-4 w'ere Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 20,000 respectively, the 
chief source of income being octroi. The town has 6 cotton- 
ginning factories, 2 cotton-presses, and 2 combined ginmng 
and pre.s^ing factories, and is a local centre of the cotton 
trade. The number of factory hands in 1904 was 1,285. It 
posse^sc'^ a wrnacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Hissar Town. — Head-quarters of the District and ia/isi! of 
the same name, Punjab, situated in 2{f 10' N, and 75^ 44^ E., 
on the Rew jri-Bhatinda braiii h of the Rajputana-Malwa 
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Railway; distant by rail from ('alcutta 1,097 from Bom- 

bay 979, and from Karaciii 819. Population (1901), 17.647. 
It was founded in 1356 by Firo/ Shrih d’ughlak, and supplied 
A\ith water by means of the canal now knoun as the Western 
Jumna Canal, and became the head-quarters ()f a sarkar. In 
1408 Hissar fell into the hands of the rebeK against Mahmud 
Tughlak. but was recovered in 1411 by the enipeior in person. 
It appears to have been occupiedl by an imperud gairi-^on at 
the time of Babar's invasion, and as the head-quarters of 
a was of considerable importance under the MughaK. 

'Fhe nm\n was plundered by the Mkhs on several occasions 
between 1754 and 1768, and after the battle of Jind was 
occupied by Amar Singh of Patiala, who built a fort. Hissar 
was depopulated by the famine of 1783, and was taken posses- 
sion of by George Thomas. The inhabitants began t<^ return, 
and when it passed to the British in 1803 the town was rapidly 
recc^vering. In 1857 detachments of the Hariana bight In- 
fantry and r4th Irregular Cavalry stationed at Hi-^sar mutinied, 
and the Ccdlector and eleven caher European^ and native 
Christians were murdered. The chief relic of anlii|uit> is the 
fort built by Tiro/ Shah, largely with material taken from Hindu 
or Jain temples. Another interesting building is the Jahaj, 
apparently once a Jain temple converted into a moscpie, and 
used as a residence by George Thomas, of whose (liristian 
name its present title is a corruptiem. Near Hissar is a hand- 
some group of tombs erected to commanders who fell in Hu- 
mayun’s campaign in Gujarat in 1535- The trade of the town 
is unimportant, being confined to cotton and reej pepper ; but 
it contains a large cotton-ginning and pre^'-ing fiictory, which 
in 1904 employed 397 hands. The municipality wa^ created 
in 1S67. The municipal receipts and expenditure during the 
ten years ending i()02 -3 averaged R>. 28,700 anbi 29,300, and 
in 1903-4 amounted to 24.O00 and 27,300 respectiveh, 
the chitf ^ouree of income being oc troi. The town pO'-^essrs 
an Anglo-vernacular high school managed by the Educational 
department, and a civil hospital. 

Sirsa Town. — Head-c]uarter^ of the subdivi-ion and tafc^il 
of the same name in Hissar Distrua, Punjab, situated in 
2c;® 32' N. and 75° 2' E., on the Rewari-Bliatinda branch 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, on the north side of a dr\ 
bed ()f the Ghaggar. Population (19011, 15.800. I'hc old 
to\vn of Sirsa or Sarsuti is of great antiquity, and tradcaion 
ascribes it^ origin to an eponymous Raj^'t Sara^, h:.o built 
the town and fort about 1,300 years ago. Und^ !’‘e la.m.- 
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of SarsLiti, it niLnti(-iH‘d tin* plare noar which Prithwl 
Raj wa> ca[)tured after his defeat hy Muleimiiiad of (dmr 
in 1192: and ac('ording to Wa^saf it \va^ in the fourteenth 
centuiw one of the most important towms in Upper India. It 
was taken b\ Timur, the inhabitants tlecm^ before him, and is 
mentioned in the reian of Mubarak Shah as the rendezvous of 
the expedition against the rebel fortress of Sirhind. In the 
rei^n of Sher Shah, Sirsa became for a time the head-quarter'^ 
C)f Rao Kalya n Sinuh of Bikaner, who had IjLen driven from 
his country by the Rao of Jodhpur. In the eighteenth century 
Sirsa was one of the strongholds of the Bhattis, and was taken 
b\ Amar Singh of Patiala in 1774, but restored to the Bhatti"' 
bv the agreement of r78i. The town wais depopulated by 
tile great famine of 17S3, and the site was annexed in r8i8 
after the ex[)edition sent against the Bhatti chief, Xawab Zabita 
Klian. In 1838 Sirsa, wTich had lam deserted since 1783, was 
refoanded by Captain Thoresby, wBo laid out the present town, 
which from 1S5S to 1884 w'as the head-quarters of the Sirsa 
District, The ruins of Old Sirsa lie near the south-west corner 
of the modern town, and still present cs msiderable remains, 
though much of the material has been used for building the 
new houses. It contains an ancient Hindu fort and tank. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Ks. 23,300 and the 
expenditure Rs, 23,900 ; and income and expenditure in 
£903-4 ea( h amounted to Rs. tS, 100, the (diief source of income 
being o< troi. The town is a centre of the e\])ort trade to 
Rajputana, and is in a flourishing ('ondition. Most of the trade 
is m the hands of Banias from Rajputana and the country to 
the South-east. Sirsa contains a clispensary, an Anglo-vernacular 
middle school maintained by the municipality, and an aided 
[)rimar\ school Ujv IMropean boys. 

Tohana Town.— Tenvn in the Fatahnbad Ai/is 7 / of Hissai 
District, Punjab, situated in 29^ 43' X. and 75° 54' E., 40 miles 
north of Hissar town. Population (tpor), 5,931. It was once 
a city (T some size and importance, founded, according to 
tradition, hy Anang Pal, the I'omar Rajd of Delhi. Rumed 
during the Chauhan supremacy, it recovered its prosperit\ in 
the early Musalman peri{)d; but having suffered many virissi- 
tildes of [)lun<lcr and famine, it has ikjw sunk into an inferior 
position. It was the ^cenc of a defeat of the Jats by Timur m 
131)8. Xumerous remains in the neighbourhood testify to its 
former inipr)rtance. The town is administered as a ‘notified 
area,’ which m 1903-4 had an ineome of Rs. tjoo 
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Tosham. — \’iliage in the nhiwjni ia/isf' I )i^in( t, 

i‘unjah, situated in 2.S- 54' X. and 75^^ 56" W , 23 iuiIl^ M)Uth- 
v.est of His^dr tov»n. l^)[utlati()n (npi). 2.nf)5. A bare io( k) 
elevation, the In-he>l in the Ihstri<t. rises abruiitly above the 
town and desert [)]ain to a lu ieht of f^oD fet t. A tank cut in 
the rock, half-way 14) the hill, torm-^ the s( ene <'4 a yearly fair, 
and is freq'ionltMl l)\ [jilurini'., some of them fiom con^hh r- 
able distances. A hayadori on a small hill ne ir the town i^ 

• ailed Ihiihvi Raj's kaTi.ru and an inscription ('li)'>e by was 
attributed by Sii Alexander Cunningham n» an Indo- 
"^inthian king. Toshara. 

Rohtak District. — I)istri(t in the ])elhi Division of the bow ; 
i’unjah, lying between 28° 21' and 29° 17' Xd and -id 13' and ’ 

76" 58^ E., on the border^, of Rajputana, in the high level nn.l hill 
plain that separates the waters ot the Jumna and Sutlej, with 
an area of 1,797 srpiare miles. The eastern part falls witinn 
the borders r^t the tract formerly known as H\R[\xa In 
Its midst lies part of the small State of Dujaxa, It bounded 
on the north by the Jind iiizaniat of Jniel State, and by Karnal 
1 >istnct ; on the east by Delhi, and on the south-east by 
(lurgaon . <.)n the south by Ikrtaudi State and the Rewari taJisi! 
of Gurgaon ; on the south-west by teiritory belonging to the 
Xawab of Dujana , and on the west by the Dadri nizdmat of 
Jind and by Hissar District. Although there is no grand 
scenery in Rohtak, the canals with their belts of trees, the lines 
of sandhills, and in the south the torrents, the depressions 
which are flooded after heavy rain, and a few small roi'ky hills 
give the District more diversified features than are generally 
met vith in the [ilains of the runjab. d'he eastern border li*'s 
low on the !L\el of the JuniUvi ( anal ami tlte Xajafgarh -'Wamp. 

A tew miles \\e-'t the -'Urfai e risc> gradual!} to i !e\*‘l plateau, 
which, speaking rough!) . ^trct( he^ as far a- tlie town of Rohtak, 
and is Luelo- d b\ })arallel rows of 'andhilN running noith and 
^outh. b^ jond the \SL^t»'rn line of ^ar.dlvills tr-e surfac*. ri^t s 
again till ii end> on tht‘ Ilivs.lr bouh.r ui a third h]_h ndge. 

I'he eastern line run^, \\ilh hen ami tin it an mit r\al, down 
the east side of the Dmtrii t, and rise- to ^ome height in the 
Jhajjar iiihhl South-west of this raim the ('ounti) l)eM)mo^ 
more undulating, and the s(>ll lighter, d'he south-ea->tern ('orner 
of the hi-^tnet is ( ros'^ed hy two small stream^ r^r torrent^, 
the Sahihi and [ndon : these flow < iremtoudy, throwing off a 
network of hrani'he- and cftllei ting here and there aft< r heav\ 
nun m Tnlls of < oiisidcrahle si/e. and finalK tall into ilv* 
'^dijafgaih swamp 
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A\'ith the* L\< cption uf.i few siviall (vatlier^ of Alwar i}uart/itc 
helonL;ing to the Delhi S}^tenu theie is nothiiiL; of geoiogit'al 
interest in the Distrii.t, which i^ almost entirely of alluvial 
hjrmation. 

The District form^. an arm from the Up[>er (langetic plain 
l^etueen the (fentral Punjah and the desert. 'Prees, e\Ce]»t 
where naturalized or planted, are rare, but tlte iiimbar i^Acacia 
uucvp/i/oca) is a conspicuous e.xception. Mango groves arc 
frequent in the nc>rth-east ; and along < anals and roadsides 
other sub-trupieal species have been planted successfully. The 
Ar {Zizyphiis Jujiiha) is common, nnd is often planted. 

Dame, including wild hog, antelope, ‘ravine deer’ (Indian 
gazelle), and hare, is plentiful. Peafowl, jiartridge, and 

quail are to be met w.th tinoughout the ye^r ; and during the 
^ old season sand-grouse, wild geese, bustards, and flamingoes. 
^\h)lves are still comnu^n, and a stra\ leopard is occasional!) 
killed. The villages by the canal are overrun by monkeys. 

The climate is not inaptly described, in the Memoirs ot 
George Thomas as ‘in general salubrious, though when tha 
sandy and desert country lying to the westward become^ 
heated, it is inimical Uj a PZuropean constiiutinn.' In April, 
IMay, and June the hot winds blow steadily all day from tht 
w*e-st, bringing up constant sandstcjrms from the Riqputaiia 
clesert ; at the clo>e of tr.e \ear frosts arc common, and stronu 
gales prevail in February and March. 

The a\erage rainutll vaiies from 19 inches at Jhajjar to 21 ^t 
Rohtak. Of the lamfall at the latter place, 18 inches fall in 
the summer months and 3 in the winter. The greatest fall 
rec<jrded during the years 1S85-1902 was 41 inches at Jhajjar 
in 1885-6, and the least 8 inches at Rohtak in 190 1-2. 

d he I >istnct belongs for the most ] »art to the tract of 
Hariana, and its early history will be found in the articles 
t-n that region and on the t<jwns of Roht.ik, Maham, and 
[hajjak. It appears to have come at an early date under the 
control of the 1 )elhi kings, and in 1355 Iiroz Shah dug a ranal 
from the Sutlej as far as Jhajjar. Under Akbar the present 
District lay within the Sfibah of Delhi and the sai'ka'rs of 
Delhi and Hissai-Ftroza. In 1643 the Rohtak canal is said 
t*> have been btgun b) Xawab All Khan, who attempted to 
dnert water rr(an the old canal of PToz Shdh. C)n the decay 
of tlie Delhi empire the District with the rest of Hariana was 
granteel to the minister Rukn*ud-din in 1718, and was m 
1732 iransternwl by hum to the Nawab^ of Iwirrukhnagar m 
(iuK<^AnN. 1 aujdar Khan, Xawab of 1 airukhnagai, wlio seem ^ 
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to have succeeded to the territories of Hissar on the death of 
>hahdad Khan in 173S, hand*, d do\M'i to his son Xawfib 
Kani^ar Khan a dominion vdiich cmbracLd the present Districts 
ot Hissar and Rohtak, besides part of ( iurgaon anel a consider- 
able tract subsequently annexed by the chiefs uf Jind and 
Patiala. Hissar and the nuith were duiiiye thi'> time perpetually 
('Verrun by the Sikhs, in spite t)f the (ombined effoiis (jf tlie 
Bhattis and the impel ial fon e^ , but Rohtak an -1 ( luryaon appear 
to have remained with Kamgar Khan iid his death in 1700. 
His son, Musa Khan, was expelled fn)ni 1 arrukhnagar by 
Suraj .\raL the Jat ruler of Bharatpur ; and tlie Jats held Jhajjar, 
Badli, and Farrukhnagar till 1771. In that year Musa Khan 
recovered Farrukhnagar, but he never regained a footing in 
the Rohtak District. In 1772 Najaf Khan t ame into power at 
Delhi, and till his death in 17S2 some order was maintained. 
Bahadurgarh, granted in 1754 to Bahadur Khan, P>aloch, was 
held by his son and grandson ; Jhajjar was in the hands of 
WMlter Reinhardt, the husband of Begam Mimrii of Sardhana . 
and Gohana, Maham, Rohtak, and Kharkhauda were also 
held by nominees of Xdijaf Khan, d'he Marathj> returne*! 
in 1785, but could do little to repel the Mkh imasiun . and 
from 1785 to 1804 the north of the Di-trict was OLCupied b\ 
the Raja of Jind, while the south and we'^t were precariously 
held by the Marathas, who were defied by the strong Jat 
Milages and constantly attacked by the Sikhs. Meanwhile the 
military adventurer George Thomas had carved out a principality 
n Hariana, which included Maham, Berc and Jhajjar in the 
present District ; his head-quarters were at Hansi in the 1 Ji^tnct 
(■f Hissar, and at ( leorgegarh near Jhaiiar lie had built a "mall 
outhing fort. In i8or. however, the Maiatlui" nuide tornmiai 
cause with the Sikh" and R.qputs agaiiMt liim, and under the 
I'beneh ('ommantler, Louis b(aar(|uin. defeated ium at Gei-rge- 
garh, and "tu < eeded in ousting him from hi" lUaminion". In 
1803, ]))’ the (on<iuebt" of Loid 1 .Te, lite whole Cnuntry up to 
the Sutlej and the Siwahk" pas^* d to the Brit'sii Gu\erninent. 

Under Lord Lake’s ai rangenie ni", the malhern Ru ,^anas ol 
Rohtak were held by the Sikh (hiieN ('f jind and Kaiihab while 
the south was granted to the Xawab of Jhajjar. the west to his 
brother, the Xhiwab (>i Dadii and Pahaelurgarh, and the centnil 
ira< t to the Xawfib of I )ujana. I he latter, however, was unable 
to maintain ender in in’s p<;rtion ( 4 ' the terriKnie" thus assigned, 
and the frequent incursions of Sikh ami Bhatti marauder.s 
((.mpclled the di"[-. tch of a Britnh oftker in i8rc t<> bnru 
the region inU' b( ttt r organization, 1 lie few rar.d/it 7 \ huii" 
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District. ( )LhL‘i friip^e^^'f teiritory r^cheatc'd on tlic dt'uth^ of 
the Kuithal Raj.’ in i,Si8. and the (’hicf of Jiml in 1820. In 
tfic la^l-naniL-d year, His-jr and Susa \sere separated from 
Rolitak • and In 1S24 the District was hrnught into neurh it^ 
present ^hape h) the Distiiet of l’ani[)at (now Rarnal) beine; 
made a sepaiate charge. 

Up to 1832 Rohtak adnnnis:ered i>\ a Political Agent 
under the Resident at Delhi . hut 11 was then brought under 
the Regulations, and iiududed in the Xorth-W'e^tern Proviiu'es. 
On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857, Rolitak was for a time 
< ompletely lo^t to tiie th'itish ( lovernnient. The Muhamma- 
dan tribes, uniting with their brethren in (duigaon and Hismr. 
heaan a general })md:at<)iy movement un<ler the Xawahs of 
IduTukhnagar. Jiiajjar, anei Bahaduigarh, and the Bhatti chief- 
tains of Sirm ami Hissjr. They attacked and plundered the 
civil station at Rohtak, de>t toying every re( Orel of administra- 
tion, But before the fall of Delhi, a force of Punjab levies 
was brought across the Sudej, and order was restoreel with little 
ditticuky. The rebel X’awabs of jhajjarand Bahailurgarh were 
captured and tried. The former wms executed at Delhi, while 
hi^ neighbour and relatne ese^aped with a sentence of exile to 
I^ahore. Their estate^- were ronfiscated, part of them being 
temporarily included in a new Distru't of Jhajjar, while other 
[)ortiOn> wt're assigned to the Rjjjs (_>f find, Patiiila, and Xabha 
as rewards fur their services during the Mutiny. Rohtak Dis- 
trict was transferred to the Punjab C. Government ; and in i860 
Jhajjar was broken up, iiart of it being added to the territory 
of the loyal Rajas, an<l the reinaineler uniteel with Rohtak. 
Aicioe.*- d'here are no antiquities of any note, and the history of the 
■'^^y (4(1 ^ites is unknown. Txcavations at the Rohtak Khokra Kot 

wf)uld seem to show' that three cities have been successively 
(.le^tro\ed there ; the w'ell-knowui coins of Raja Samanta Deva, 
who is supposed to have reigned over Kabul and the Punjab 
about A.T'. 920, are found at Mohan Bari. Jhajjar, Maharn, 
and Gohana possess some old tombs, but none is of any s[iecial 
arcliitectural merit ; the finest are at the first place. There is 
an old fiao/i or stepped well at Rohtak and another at Mahani : 
the latter has been described by the author of Pe/i and Pencil 
Sketches, and must have been in miK'h better repaii m 1828 
than 11 Is now. d'he ( Gaokaran tank at Rohtak and the Bun- 
w~la tank at Jhajjar are fine works, w'hile the masonry tank 
built by the last X'awah of Jhajjar at ('huchakwais is exceed- 
ingh handsome The cj/hU or fog monastery at Bohar is 
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the only ^roup of buildings of an\ an'hitectuiiil pretensit'us 
in the District: the Jhajjar palaces are merely large houses 
on the old Indian plan. 

Rohtak contains ii towns and 491 \illages. Its population Ttie 
at each of the last four enumerations was: (i8t>.S) 531,118, 

( 1S81) 553,609. <rSi)i) 590.475, and (1901)630,672. It in- 
creased b\ neatly 7 per cent, during the last decade, the 
increase being greatest in the Sampla tah^i\ and lea 4 in 
fhajjar. It is di\ided into four ArZ/s'/A— Rom ak, Jhmiak, 
Sampi.a, and (;unAXA--the head-quarters of cai'h being at the 
place from which it is named, d'he chiet toN\nsare the muniei- 
[lahties of Rohtak, the administrati\ e head-quarter^ ot the 
District, Jhajjar, Bkri, Bahahurgaph, and Gohaxa. 

d^he following table shows the distribution of po})ulation in 
[901 : — 


I 


Tahsfl 





i Ruhtak . 

* Sampl.a . 

! Jhajjar . 

I Gohana . 

I District total 


r<D 5 10- 

40V “ 

466 I 

336 3 7S 


1.797 , II 491 


197 7-7 .3340 

397-1 

123,227 264.4 

I47 i- 9 .t 4 ’.'^'4 


630.672 ' 33:^. 9 


- ^-4 

-3.^ 3 -ry< 

-- 6-3 2,01 1 , 

+ 6.S 17,067* 


XoTE.— The figures for the area-, of A/AwYot are taken fiom ie\tnue return-.. The 
total area that guen m th.- Cersjs rt 


Hindus number 533.7-3, or 85 ['er ( eut. <'t the total, and 
Muhammadans 91.0S7. About 85 [ili* cent nf the i.opulati.m 
live in Villages, and the average population m ta* h MlUiue is 
1,096, the large-t for an\ 1 )istnct in the Punjab, d he lan.,ua,^e 
oidinaiiU spoken is U estern Huidi. 

d'he Mt^ ( 3 1 7,000') comp] ise one-third of the population and ( 
own seven-tenths of the tillages in the District, Die great 
majority are Hindus, and the lew Muiiammadan Jat^ are of 
a distinctly inferior type, dlie Hindu Rajputs {7,000) an a 
well-disposed peaceful folk, much resembling tlu Jats in their 
ways: the Ranghars or Muhammadan Rajputs (37,000), on 
the other hand, have been a[)Lly described <is good soldiers 
and indifferent cultivator^, whose real A'rA lies in cattle-Iitting. 
Many now enlist in Skinner's Horse and otlvr catalry reg’- 
meitt". d’ht Ahirs ( 1 7,000) are all Hindus and e\< ‘-llent ru: 
tivators d'hcre are 0,000 Malls and 3,000 (lujars. I he 
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Brahmans (66.000) were orii^inally settled by the Jats when 
they founded their vilLi|^x^s, and nt;w they jrc* generally found 
on Jat e.statc^. They are an inoffensive cla^^s, \enerated but not 
respected. Of the commercial caster the Banias (45,000) are 
the most important . and of the meniaK the ('hamars (leather- 
worker^, 55,000), ('huhra> ( ^cavenger-i, 25,000), Dhanaks (sea* 
venger^, 21,000), Jhinwars (water-carriers, 12,000), Kumhars 
(potters, 13,000). Lohar^i (blacksmiths, 9.000), Nais (barbers, 

13.000) , Tarkhans (carpenters, 13,000), and Telis (oil-workers, 

7.000) . There are 17,000 Fakirs. About 60 per cent, of the 
population are agriculturists, and 21 per cent, industrial. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has a branch 
at Rohtak town, and in 1901 the District contained 41 native 
Christians. 

d'he general conditions with legard to agriculture in different 
parts depend rather on irrigation than on difference^, of soil. 
Throughout the District the soil consists as a rule f)f a good 
light-coloured alluvial loam, while a lighter and sandier soil is 
found on elevations and day soils in depressions of the land. 
All soils alike give excellent returns with sufficient rainfall, but, 
unless irrigated, fail entirely in times of drought, though the 
sandy soil can do with less rain than the clay or loam. The 
large unirrigated tracts are absolutely dependent on the autumn 
harvest and the mon'^oon rains. Roughly speaking, the part 
north (jf the railway may be classed as secure, that to the south 
as in.-^ecure, fr(jm famine. 'Uhe whole of the soil contains salts, 
and saline efflorescence is not uncommon where the drainage 
lines are obstructed. 

The District is held almost entirely on the paiiiddri and 
bhaiydchdrd tenures, zaminddri lands covering only about 8,000 
acres, and lands leased from Government about 5,500 acres. 
The following table show'^ the main agricultural statistics in 
1903-4, areas being in ^if|uare miles : — 


TahsU 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 
; w aste. 

Rohtak 


1 .= 11 

186 

47 

; Sampla 

409 

’ 346 

I 2 ’ 

38 

i Jhajjar 

466 


.-9 

59 

1 ( lohanp. 

3 .t 6 

2Sr 

.;y 

33 

Tulal 


1,520 

526 

177 


Wheat is the chiet crop of the spring harvest, occupying 
103 square miles in 1903-4; grain fjccupied 141 and barley 
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47 'square miles. In the autumn harvest the spikud and great 
millets are the principal staples, occupying 338 and 335 square 
miles respectively ; cotton occupied 65 s([uare miles, sugar-cane 
31, and pulses 138. Indigo is grown to a small extent, but 
only for seed. 

The cultivated area increased from r.406 square miles in i!n[.ro\ 
1879 1^^ square miles in 1903-4, in \\hi< h year it 

amounted to 84 per cent, of the total area. 'The increase of 
cultivation during the twenty years ending 1901 is chiefly due 
to canal extensions, and it is doubtful whether further exten- 
sion is [lOssible. Fallows proper are not practised ; the pres'^ure 
of population and the division of property are perhaps too great 
to allow them. For rains cultivation the agriculturist gene- 
rally sets aside over two-thirds of his lands in the autumn and 
rather less than one-third in the spring, and the land gets rest 
till the season for which it is kept comes round again : if 
there is heavy rain in the hot season, the whole area ma> be 
put under the autumn crop, and in that case no spring <Tf)p is 
taken at all. These arrangements are due to tlie nature of the 
seasons, rather than to any care for the soil. On lands irrigated 
by w'ells and canals a crop is taken every har\e>t, as far a^ pos- 
sible ; the floods of the natural streams usually prevent any 
autumn crop, except sugar-cane, being growm on thu lands 
affected by them. Rotation of crops is followed, but in a very 
imperfect way, and for the sake of the crop rather than the soil. 
Nothing worth mention appears to have been done in the way 
of improving the quality of the crops grown. 

Except in the Jhajjar tahsll. where there is a good deal of well- 
irrigation, advances under the Land Inqiroveinent Leans Act 
w'ere not popular till rerent years . nor are advances under the 
Agriculturists’ Lc/ans A('t ccmimon, ^a\e in t.me^ of an uy. a-- 
the people prefer to revert to tlv: Tanias. louring die hve years 
ending ^eptember, 1904. a toted of 5*3 lakiis wm> advanced, 
including 4*9 laklis undca the Agiieultuiist^* Loan> Act. Of 
this sum, 3 lakhs was lent in the famiiU' vear iS 99 -ii; 03 . 

The bullock^ and (ows are of a verv good bn.CMi, and pai , 

ticularlv fine in si/e and sliape. A twiu h oi tlv.* strain 

probably pervades them throughout, d he bulloc'k- of the vil- 
lages round Ten and Oeorgc'garh have a spemal reputation, 
whit h is said to be due to the fact that the Xawab of Jhajjar 
kept SOUK bulls of the Nagaur bre» d at (.’huchakwas, dhis 
biee<l is small, hardy, active, an*! haid-working, but is ^aid t** 
have f i*:en e tlie t'onfibcation of the Jhajjar State. Tin; 

u ake a practice ()f selling their bull'-ck^ afici * c< 
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Rs. 2,50,000 of Liod I'.veniK \vj^ alnnuuely teinitlod. In 
iS6S-(), 7 It). 000 (iaily un?t> ai'ciw^d relief, 125,000 were 
enipl</yc d at various t^^ae^ on relief wovUn, near!) K-. 1,55,000 
wa> '^pent in allLVuitiiy^ the <'alanniy, and nii >0.* tnan R^. 2,00.000 
of revenue in nil n.iN rennlicil. The spotnal featuie of the 
relief in ttiN famine wa> the amount r.uheti m voluntjr\ .'.ub- 
'>cr{ption'> hy the them->elveN whu h \ 'a^ nearly Rs. 45.000. 

There is vtid to have been ^reat of lite. :mj nearly 90,000 
head oi cattle died. The next famine orouned in 1877-8. 
Highway robberies grew common, gram c\iris were plundered, 
and in the village (')f Raaili a gndn r(')t took plare. No relief 
was, however, coii’^iderctl net es^ain . nor wa> the revenue 
demand su-^pend^al . 176.000 head of ('attle disappeared, and 
it took the Distrirt m.iny \eam tt > lecovei, Roth har\e->t' 
of 1S95-6 were a failun.e ami in i8<)0-7 tliere wa^ hteia^ly U‘i 
crop in the rarndmid vi[[age'>. Relief operations f'ommonced 
in November, idgn, and continur'd till the middle of July, 
1897, at \vhich time a daily average <>f ti.ooo [lersons were on 
the relief work'^. Altogether, Rs. 90,500 was ^pent in alleviating 
distress, and suspensions rif revenue amounteil to 5-4 lakh^. 
The famine was, however, by no means severe ; more than 
three-fourths of the people on relief works were menials, and 
large stc»res of fodder and gram remained in most of the 
\illages. Tlio kmime of 1899-1900 was onU surpassed m 
seventy by tim cku/o'n famine above mentioned, d'ho ^pontl 
ot irrigation had, hoW(_\er, large)} in< ivast-d the area proterte<l 
from famine ; and, while m 1896-7 the affecte<l area wa- 
1,467 sfjuate milrs. m 1899-1900 this had shtimk to 1,234, m 
spite ot the greater stjverity of the drought, ddie greatest dail; 
a\erage rif persons reluaed ^Yas in the w^ek ending Mandi 10. 
1900, when or 9 per cent, of the population aftVett. d, 

were in receipt of relief. The total cost of the famine was 
7*5 lakhs. The tr>tal dt aths from December, 1S99, to October, 
iqoo, were 25.006, giving a death-rate of 69 as compared w'ith. 
the average rate of 37 per 1,000, Fever wms responsible 
for 18,279 cholera for 1,935 deaths. The losses of cattle 
amounted to 182,000. 

The District is in charge of a Depiity-( ’ommissioner, assisted 
by thiec Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of w'hom 
one Is m charge of the District tieastirv. Each of the four 
Az/ist/s i- unde' a tahsVdiif', assisted l>y a naib-tahsilddr. 

d'he Dcpat}-( 'oinmisdoner, a- DistiT't Hagistiate, is respiao 
sible for criminal justice. <'i\il judif'ial work is under a Dis- 
trict Judge . and both ofti* eis .ire super\isod In the Divbion.rl 
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Judge of Delhi, who is also Sessions Judge. The District 
Judge has two Munsifs under him, one at head-quarters, the 
other at Jhajjar. There are also six honorary magistrates. 

The predominant form of crime is burglary. 

The villages are of unusual si/e, averaging over 1,000 persons. Lanti 
They afford an excellent example of the bhaiydchard village 
of Northern India, a community of clansmen linked tr>gethen tratiou 
sometimes by descent from a common ance-^tor, sometimes by 
marriage ties, sometimes by a joint foundation of the village, 
with no cxuninumty of projierty, but combining to manage the 
affairs of the village by ineairs of a council of elders ; holding 
the waste and grazing-grounds, as a rule, in common ; and main- 
taining, by a cess distributed on individuals, a common fund 
to which public receipts are brought and expenditure charged. 

The early revenue history under British rule naturally divides 
itself into two parts — that of the older tracts whirh form most 
of the area included in the three northern ta/islls, and that 
of the confiscated estates which belonged before the Mutiny 
to the Kawahs of Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh. Thus the regular 
settlements made in in<'ludc-d cmly half the present 

District. The earlier settlements made m the older part 
followed Regulation IX of 1S05, and were for short terms. 

In Rohtak little heed was paid to the Regulation, \\hich laid 
down that a moderate assessment was conducive equally to the 
true interests of Government and to the well-being of its 
subjects. The revenue in 1822 was already so heavy as to be 
nearly intolerable, while the unequal distribution of the demand 
was even worse than its burthen. Nevertheless an increase 
of Rs. 2,000 was levied in 1825 and R^. 4,000 shortly after. 

The last summary settlement made in 1S35 mham ed the 
demand by Rs. 20,000. The regular settlement made between 
1838 and 1S40 increased the assessment by Rs. 14,000. 'Fhis 
was never paid, and tiie rc visiim, which was immediatelv 
ordered, reeluced it by i-J lakhs, or j6 [)er I'ent. The progress 
of the District since this concession was made ha.s been 
a continuing proof of its wisdom. 

Bahadurgaih and Jhajjar were resumed after the Mutiny. 

The various summary settlements worked well on tlie wiiole, 
and a regular settlement was made between iSOo and 1S63. 

The settlement of the whole District w'as revised Ijietwecn 
1873 and ^^^ 79 - K.ates on irrigated land varied from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-“! 2, and on unirrigated land from 5 annas to Rs. i-<;. 
Ganal-irrigated land was, as u.sua], assessed at a ‘dry’ rate, 
plus owners’ and occupiers’ rates. The result ol the new 
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as^^essment was an increase of 9-^ per rent, over the previous 
demand. The demand for 1903-4, including cesses, amounted 
to nearly 1 1 lakhs. The average size of a proprietary holding 
is 5 acres. 

'Fhe collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 

I I i8So~i I 1800-1. I io(x>-i. j 1003-4. ! 

I I ' i ; j , 

; Land revenue . . | 9.69 j 9,50 7,43 1 S.15 j 

[ Total revenue , . ' 11. 09 , 11,38 io». 3 r [ IL34 i 

The riistrict contains five municipalities, Rohtak, Beri, 
Thajjar, Bah.adurisarh, and Goh.\na : and ten ‘notified 
areas,’ of which the most important are Maham, KaeLxaur, 
Muxi*r \XA, and Bi't.\xa. Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by a District board, whose income amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 1,24,000. The expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 1,22,000, the principal item being public works. 

The regular police force consists of 433 of all ranks, includ- 
ing 63 municipal police, under a Superintendent, w’ho is 
usually assisted by 2 inspectors. The village watchmen 
number 702, The District has 10 police stations, 4 outposts, 
and 17 road-posts. Three trackers and three camel so 7 vdrs 
now form part of the ordinary force. The District jail at 
head quarters has acrommodation for 230 prisoners. 

The standard of educatiem is below the average, though 
s-ome progress has been made. Rohtak stands twenty-sixth 
among the twenty-eight Districts of the Province in respect 
of the literacy of its population. In 1901 only 2*7 per 
cent, of the population (5 males and o-i females) could read 
and write. The number of pupils under instruction w\as 
2,396 in 1880-1, 3,380 in 1890-1, 5,097 in 1900-1, and 
5,824 in 1903-4. In the last year the District possessed 
9 secondary and 65 primary (public) schools and 2 advanced 
and 42 elementary ^private) schools, wath 21 1 girls in the public 
and 8 in the private schools. The Anglo-vernacular school at 
Rohtak town wfith 262 pupils is the only high school. The 
other principal schools are two Anglo-vernacular middle 
s^'hools supported by the municipalities of Jhajjar and 
Gohana, and 6 vernacular middle schools. The total expendi- 
ture on education in 1903— 4 was Rs. 44,000, chiefly derived 
from District funds ; fees provided nearly a third, and 
municipal funds and Provincial grants betw'een them a fifth, of 
the total expenditure. 
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Tjcsides the Rohtak ri\il hos[)ital, the District possesses five Ho«;pit'K 
outlying dispensaries. 7 'he^e in i()04 treated a total J,enJa'rlt^ 
59,7r4 out-patients and i.oid in-patients, while 2,894 opera- 
tions were {)erformed. 'Fhe income was Rs. ro,ooo, almost 
; entirely derived from Local and miini(apal funds. 

Dhe number of sU( cc^sful \accinatic)ns in 1904-4 was 'V 
14,406, re[>re^enting 22*8 per i.ooo of ]M>pulation. 'The 
towns of Rohtak and Lc-ri ha\(/ adispted tlu Aaicination 
) Act. 

[D. (\ J. Tbbetson, District Gazetteer (1S83 4), H. (\ 

Fa n> ha we. Sttt/emert ( rS8o) ] 

Rohtak Tahsil. — TT?//.?// of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28^ 38' and 29"^ 6 ' N. and 76° 13' and 76® 45' E., 
with an area of 592 square miles The population in rgor 
was 197,727, compared with 182,649 in 1891. It contains 
( five towns — Rohtak ^population, 20,323), the head-(|uarters, 

Beri (9,723), Kalvxaur (7,64o\ Kahwor (5,024), and 
IVIaham (7,824)— and 102 vil]ag(*s, including SAxoin (5,120). 

The land revenue and ces^cs amf)unted in i<)03-4 to 2-9 
; lakh'^. The plain is broken by a <'hain of sandhills on the 

east and by si'attered sandy eminences eFe^^here, and is 
partially irrigated by the WTstern Jumna Canal, TrcLS are 
scarce, except round the villages and along the older canal- 
i branches, 

j Sampla Tahsil. — 71?/^/ of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 

I between 28° 35' and 29° i' X. and 76° 35' and 76° 58' E., 

with an area of 409 square miles. The population in 1901 

was 162,423, compared with 149,818 in 1891. It contains 
the towns of BAHA[>rR(.ARH (population. 5.074) and Khark- 
hauda {3,765): and 122 villaj^e^. iiu'luding the ‘notified area* 
of Sampla, its head-quaiter^. d'he land revenue and rtn-^es 
amounted in 1903-4 to 3^1 lakli:?. d*he greater part of the 
taiisl/ an arid iqiland plain, the northern portion fit which is 
now irrigated by thr WV^tirn Jumna ('anal. In the extreme 
south-east IS a >mail lowland tract, irrigated by countless 
water-lifts, 

Jhajjar Tahsil. — Tahsil of Rohtak Distri^u, Punjab, lying 
between 28*^ 21' and 28^ 41' X. and 76^ 20' and 76''' 54' E., 
with an area of 466 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 123,227, compared with 119,453 in 1891. It contains 
one tow’n, Jhajjar ('population, 12,227), the head-quarters, 
and i8i.; villages, including GEORoraiARH, founded by George 
'rhomas. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903 4 
to 2*9 lakhs. The tahsil is intersected in all directu.ms 

s 2 
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by sand ridges which often rise to a considerable height. 
On the east the low-lying land u^ed to be regularly flooded by 
the Sahibi and Indoii streams, and large lakes then formed 
in the depressions ; but of recent years the volume of these 
torrents has diminished, and the country rarely remains 
flooded for any considerable period. The north of the tahsll 
is a continuation of the plateau of Rohtak and Sampla, while 
in the south a few low rocky eminences lend variety to the 
landscape. 

Gohana Tahsil. — Tahsll oi Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28® 57' and 29° 17' N. and 76° 29' and 76'’ 52' E., 
with an area of 336 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 147,295. compared with 138,555 in 1S91. It contains the 
three towns of Don ana (population, 6,567;, its head-quarters, 
Barauda (5,836), and Butaxa (7,509); and 78 villages, 
including Muxdlaxa (5,657), The land rev^enue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 2-6 lakhs. The tahsll is flat and well 
wooded, and ample means of irrigation are available. 

Bahadurgarh. — T<nvn in the Sampla tahsll of Rohtak 
District, Punjab, situated in 28° 41' N. and 76° 56' E., 
18 miles west of Delhi on the Rohtak road, and on the 
Southern Punjab Railway. Population (1901), 5,974. The 
name of the town was originally Sharafabad. It was given in 
ja^^ir to Bahadur Khan and Taj Muhammad, Baloidi chiefs of 
Farrukhnagar, in 1754, and its name changed to Bahadurgarh, 
jLiglr was resumed in 1793 by Sindhia, and in 1S03 the 
town and the surrounding villages were bestowed by 
Lord Lake on Ismail Khan, brother of the Xawab of Jhajjar. 
The estate was confiscated in 1857 owing to the disloyalty ot 
the chief, Bahadur Jang. The municipality was created in 
1873. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,600. Income and expen- 
diture in 1903-4 each amounted to Rs. 6,400, the income 
being chiefly from octroi. The town is of no commercial 
importance. The municipality maintains a vernacular middle 
school and a dispensary. 

Barauda {Baroda ), — Towm in the Gohana tahsil of 
Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 29^ 9' N. and 76^ 37' E., 
on the Butana branch of the Western Jumna Canal. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,836. 

Beri. — Town in the District and tahsll of Rohtak, Punjab, 
situated in 28° 42' N. and 76*^ 35' E., 15 miles south of 
Rohtak town, on the direct road from Delhi to Bhiwani. 
Population (1901), 9,723. It formed part of the estate of 
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George Thomas, who took it by storm from a garrison of 
Jats and Rajputs. It is now the great trade centre of the 
neighbourhood, and the residence of many wealthy merchants 
and bankers. Two large fairs are hold annually in February 
and October, d'he municipality was created in 1S67. d'he 
income and ex})enditure during the ten years ending 1902 -3 
averaged Rs. 9,^00 and 10.200 respectively. The income in 
1903-4 was Rs. 6,200, chiefly derived from (x'lroi : and tlu' 
expenditure was Rs. 7,300. It maintains a vcnuu'ular middle 
school. 

Butana. — Town in the Gohana tahsil of Rohtak District, 
Punjab, situated in 29^ 12' N. and 76^ 42^ E., 19 miles north 
of Rohtak, on a branch of the Western Jumna Canal, to 
which it gives its name. Population (1901), 7,509. It is 
administered as a ‘notified area.' 

Georgegarh ( yi7//dcg^rr//).~-\dlIage in the Jhajjar tahsi ot 
Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 28^ 37' X. and 76“ 30' b.. 
Population (1901), 1,285. It was founded by George I'homas, 
who built a fort to overawe the towns of Ben and Jhajjar, 
which was besieged and taken by a large Maratha torct- 
under Louis Bourcjuin, Thomas being obligee! to retire to 
Hansi. A large cattle fair is held here twice a year. 

Gohana Town. — Head-quarters of the talml of the same 
name in Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 29^ S' X". and 
76° 42' E., on the Western Jumna Canal, 20 miles north of 
Rohtak town. Population (1901), 6,567. The town is said to 
have been the site of a fort belonging to Prithwi Raj, after- 
wards destroyed by Muhammad of Ghor. A yearly fair is 
held here at the shrine of Shah Zia-ud-dm Muhammad, 
a saint who accompanied Muhammad of Ghor to India. 
There are also two temples in honour of the Jain Arhat 
Parasnath, at vhirdi an annual festival takes plate. The 
municipality was created in 1873. I he income iluring the 
ten year', ending 1902-3 a\eraged Rs. 9.30O3 exfien- 

diture Rs. 9,500. Idle income in r 903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 8,300, chiefly derived from octroi, and the exjienditiire to 
Rs. 8,200, d'he town is of no (’ommercial important e. The 
municipality maintains a di.^^pensary and an Anglo-vernacular 
middle school. 

Jhajjar Town,— Head quarters of the iahs'il of the same 
name in Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 28° 36' X. and 
76^ .4.0' E., 21 miles south of Rohtak town and 35 milts 
west of Delhi. Ptipulation (1901), 12,227. The t<iwn was 
destroved by Muhammad of Ghtir and refounded by a Jat 
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K Lin. It w.ib t.ikcn hum thu Xawa!)^ nf Farrukhna^ar by the 
hit « hirltmn ^umj Mai, and aUerwataF tell into the hands, of 
UaltfT Runhaidt, husband uf IF'-am Siirnrii. Jhajjar was 
as->iant d tu ( ddujnia^ in r7i;4, and on annexatiun in 
wa-. granted tu Nawab Xdjabat Khan. 'I he estate w'as 
( onti-( ated in 1^57 (asin^ to the disloyaltv of the ruling ('hief, 
.Abdiir Rahman Khan, who wa'^ hanyed fur his share in the 
Miitinv. Jhajjar beeame for a short time the head ([uariers 
of a Distriet of that name, wlmh wa.i abolished in 1S60. 
d'lie prineiptd buildini^s are the old [)ala('e ot the Xaw’abs and 
the new [laLtee (.>r ILlali Jahanara. 'I'he munu i[)aht) wais 
( rt.at<‘d :n 1807. d he ini ome and expenditure during the ten 
\ears ending igoa 3 a\ erased Rs 13,500 and 14,000 

resjx.'t ti\el\ d he in* ome in 1003 4 amounted t(^ Rs. 18,600, 
('liu ti) deined from rjctiui, and the expenditure to Rs. 13,800. 
d’he town Is noted for its dyeini^ imlustry, and for the thin or 
‘paper’ pottery produced. It has a considerable manufacture 
of muslins ani] woullen i;oods, and err.broidery is also largely 
carried on. d he municipality maintains a dispensary and 
an Angl(j-vernacular middle schijol. 

Kahnaur. d'ow n in the I hstrict and tahsil of Rohtak, 
Punjab, situated in 28 45' Xd and 76 32' E., ii miles south 
of Rohtak town and 15 miles iK^rthwvest of Jhajjar. Popula- 
tion ( igo I ), 5,024. 

Kalanaur. down m the District and tahsil uf Rohtak, 
Punjab, ^ituate<l in 28 50' Xd and 76^ 24' E., 12 miles west 

ot R(;htak town on the road to Bhiwani. Po])ulation (1901), 
7,640. It was founded by Kalian tsmgh and P>hawan Singh, 
two Ponwar Rajputs, soiis-in-Luv of Anang Pal, the king ot 
Delhi, and named after the former, Kalanaur remained in 
the possession of their descendants, who, though dispossessed 
tor a time by the Balo(.hs of Earrukhnagar, were reinstated 
by the Delhi court, d'he town is famous for its leather-work, 
espe' lalh saddlery. It has a vernacular middle sehoul. 

Maham [Mahim).- ddjiwn in the District and ta/hil ot 
Rohtak, Punjab, situated in 2S 5S' Xd and 76 icS' Pd, 
20 miles west ot R(duak town on the road to ILln^L Popula- 
tmn icQi), 7,824. Tradition alleges Us destrui tion by Muham- 
mad ot ( dior . but tlioiigli doubtless a p!a('c of some antiquity, 
It Is not mentioned b\ historians hetore Akbar ga\e it in 
to tslclhba, Khan, an Afgh.im Under his descendants it 
hourislutl go ally, until it was sacked by the Rajputs under 
Durga D.ls m due reign of Aurang/eb. Since then, though 
repeopu. d, it hu" never i >,C'.')\'ered its prosperity. It is a pic- 
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Sanghi.— Village in the District and tahsil of Rohtak, 
Punjab, situated in 29' t' N. and 76"^ 41' E. Population 
{1901), 5,126. It ib administered as a ‘notified area.’ 

Gurgaon District. — District in the Delhi Division of the 
Punjab, lying between 27° 39^ and 28° 33' N. and 76' 18' 
and 77° 34' E., in the extreme south-east of the Pro\ince, 
with an area of 1,984 square miles. It stretches towards 
the outlying hills of the Rajputana table-land, and its 
southern part belongs geographically to that part of Northern 
Kajputana known as IVtewat or the country of the Meos. 
It is bounded on the north by the States of Dujana and 
Pataudi, and the Districts of Rohtak and Delhi ; on the east 
the river Jumna separates it from Bulandshahr and Aligarh 
in the United Provinces ; on the south it marches with 
the Muttra District of the E^nited Provinces and the State 
of Bharatpur ; on the west it is bounded by territories 
belonging to the States of xElwar, Jaipur, and Nabha. The 
surface presents a considerable variety of contour. Two low 
rocky ranges, continuations of the Aravalli chain, enter its 
border from the south, and run northward in a bare and tree- 
less mass towards the plain country. The northern plain falls 
into two natural divisions, divided by the w’estern range. East- 
wards, the valley between the two ridges lies wide and open 
throughout ; and belt )W the escarpment of the eastern ridge 
an alluvial level extends unbroken to the banks of the Jumna. 
Immediately at the foot of the uplands lie a series of undulating 
hollows, which during the rains become extensive swamps. 
W’est of the western range lies the Rewari tahsJl, consisting 
of a sandy plain, dotted with isolated hills. Though naturally 
dry and sterile, it has become, under the careful hands of 
its Ahir inhabitants, a well-cultivated tract. Numerous torrents 
carry off the drainage from the hills, while large pools or jhils 
collect the water brought down by these torrents. 

The greater part of the District is covered by alluvium, but 
outcrops of rocks occur in numerous small hills and ridges. 
These are outliers of the slates and quartzites (Alwar quartzite) 
of the Delhi system. The slate is usually a fissile clay slate, 
and is quarried near Rewari. There are brine wells in the 
Sultanpur mahdl and sulphur springs at Sohnah 

The flora is mainly that of North-Eastern Rajputana, 
and in the south-west includes several desert forms. Trees 
are few, except where planted ; but on the hills that extend 

* Ilacket, ‘ Geology of the Aravalli Region,’ Records ^ Geological Survey of 
India, vol. xiv, part iv. 
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into the District from the Aravalli ranges, gugal (Bosivellia 
serrata)^ yielding frankincense, occurs, and also an acacia 
yielding catechu ; while the south-east portion is characterized 
by the dliaok or dhao (Anigeissus pendula). The Jumna valley 
and the north-eastern corner belong botanically to the Upper 
Gangetic plain. 

The days when tigers abounded in Gurgaon on the wooded Fauna, 
banks of the Jumna are long since gone by, though now and 
then a straggler from the Alwar hills is seen. I'he striped hvLua 
is found only in the neighbourhood of the hilN. Leopards 
are not uncommon. Wolves, foxes, and jackals are common 
in all parts. The sacred monkey is found in great numbers 
about Hodal, and there are also a few in Kewari and Ciurgaon. 

Wild hog frequent the low hills near Bhaundi and vSohna and 
the lowlands of the Jumna. Both antelope and Davine deer’ 

(Indian gazelle) are fairly plentiful, the former in the hilly and 
sandy parts, the latter in the lowlands. The nilgai is also 
found in the southern parts of the Rewari tahsiL Hog deer 
are occasionally met with in the lowlands of the Jumna. 

Both heat and cold are less extreme than in the Punjab Clim.ite 
proper, though near the hill ranges and in the Liro/pur- Jhirka 
valley the radiation from the rocks makes the heat intense. 

P'ever is the chief cause of mortality, but the District is the 
least unhealthy of the Division, Simla excepted. The flooded 
tracts near Nuh are particularly malarious, and fever has come 
with the Agra Canal into the high plain. 

The average rainfall varies from 22 inches at Rewari to 26 Rainfall, 
at Gurgaon. Of the total in the latter place, 23-0- inches fall in 
the summer months and 2L in the winter. 'Phe uncertain 
nature of the monsoon is the most marked feature of the 
returns, the precqhtation having varied from 4S in< ho at Xuh 
in 1885-6 to 0*1 in( h at Hattm in iSoy- rqoo. 

rhugaon, with the rest of the territory known a.s Mkwai, History, 
formed in earh tiuKS part of an extensive king»lom ruled over 
by Rajputs of the Jaduvansi or Jadon tribe. The Jadon power 
was broken by Muhammad of (ihor in ii()6; but tor two 
centuries they sturdily resisted the Muhammadan domination, 
and the history of the District is a record of inf'ursions of the 
people of Mewat into Delhi territory and of punitive expedi- 
tions undertaken against them. Under Firoz Shah III the 
]adons wt‘re converted to Islam ; and Bahadur Khan or 
Baliadur Nahar took a prominent part in the intestine 
struggles that fl'illowed the invasion of Timur, founding 
the family of the Khanzadas, members of which ruled Mewat 
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in partial indt-pcndencu of the Dellh empire. Ihibar annexed 
Mewat, and from this time the power of the Khan/ada.'i ra{)idly 
dec'lined. During the decay of the Mughal eiri[)ire the District 
wd'. torn betN^een contending pcjwers. In the north were the 
Xawabb of I'arrukhnagar. a principality foumled in 1732; in 
the centre an independent power had risen at Ciha.'^era ; 
Rewan was held by an Ahir family, with forts at Gokulgarh 
and Guraora : wdiile from the south the great Jat ruler Suraj 
Mai of Bharatpur was extending his dominions. He cajitured 
Ghasera and karrukhnagar ; but after his death in 1763 
Farrukhnagar returned to its former rulers, and a great part 
of the tract was recovered for the empire by Xajaf Kuli 
Khan. Under the Marathas the greater part of the District 
wa.'5 held by GeneraD de Boigne, Perron, and Bourquin. 
Begam Sumru owned the pari;a?ia of Jhdrsa ; and George 
Thomas had that of Fir(>>zpur assigned to him in 1793, and 
once plundered Gurgaon, but lost this part of his possessions 
in the followung year. In Rewari, Tej Singh, ancestor of 
the present leading family of Ahirs, allied himself with the 
Marathas and established himself in power. 

After Lord Lakes conquests the laistnct passed to the 
British with the rest of the country ceded by Sindhia in 1S03, 
but was left in the hands of native assignees, the District of 
Gurgaon being formed piecemeal as their estates for one 
cause or another escheated. I'he first of these acquisitions 
was in 1 80S, w hen Rew ari, Xuh, Bahora, and Sohna came 
under British rule, and a District was foimed with its head- 
quarters at Bharaw'Us near Rewari. After the laj)se of Hodal 
and Pahval the head-quarters were transferred to Gurgaon. 
More escheats followed ; and in 1S36 the Xawxib of Firozpur- 
Jhirka lost his estates for complicity in the murder ot 
Mr. William Fraser, Commissioner of Delhi, while Jharsa lapsed 
on the death of Begam Sunirii. In 1857 the Xawab of Farrukh- 
nagar, followed by the Meos, rose in rebellion, while in Rewari 
the Ahir chief preserved an armed neutrality. Order w^as, 
how^ever, quickly restored after the fall of Delhi, and the estates 
of Farrukhnagar were confiscated. 

Archaeo- The chief objects of antiquarian interest are at Palwal, 

^°sy- Hodal, Farrukhnagar, Firozpur-Jhirka, and Rewari. 

The d'he Di.^trict contains 8 towns and 1,171 villages. The 

people. population at each of the last four enumerations was: (1868) 
689,034, (1881) 641,848, (1891) 668,929, and (1901) 746,208. 
It increased by 11*5 per cent, during the last decade. There 
are five Guri.aon, Firozpur, Xuh, Palwal, and 
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Rewari — each named from its head-quarters. The chief towns 
are the municipalities of Rewari, Farrukhnaoar, Palwal, 
Firozpur-Jhirka, Sohna, and Hodal. Gurgaon, the head- 
quarters of the District, is a small place. I’he following table 
shows the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 


Number of 


Talull. 

1 

i ^ ^ 


1 

I > 

Gurgaon . 

413 

3 

207 

Palwal 

3S2 

1 2 

1S7 

Flrozpur . 

: 

1 I ^ 

230 i 

Nuh. 

403 I 

; r 

337 

Rewari 

426 1 

I 

290 , 

District total 

1.9S4 1 

S 1 

1,171 


0 



I 25,760 

304 ■ 

-f 

II -9 

3 >9 "^6 


4 .-I r 


15.2 

4,301 

I 3 2 , 2 s 7 

' 4 ir *3 ' 

4- 

162 

' 2,362 

M.S.931 

362.1 ; 

+ 

10*9 

' 2’.".97 

169,673 

39'^-3 , 

4- 

5 2 

6.397 

746,20s 

376-1 1 

-)- 

II 5 

' 19.443 


Note — T he tiaures tor the areas uf ai e taken irtnii ie\enue returns The 

total District area that jrsven in the Cttisus Report, 


Hindus number 499.373, or 67 per cent., and Muhamma- 
dans 242,548. About 85 per cent, of the [)C(jple returned 
their language as Hindustani or Urdu ; 14 per cent, speak 
Mewati, and 2,600 persons Braj. 

The Meos (129,000), who number one-sixth of the popu- Castes ami 
lation, are probably almost pure aborigines, of the same stock 
as the Minas of the Aravalli Hills, though perhaps with an ad- 
mixture of Rajput blood. They hold large tracts of land in the 
southern portion of the I )i'5tnct, and are now without exception 
Muhammadans, though retaining many Hindu custoins. The 
tribe ha^ laid aside its former lawless tuiljulencc : and the 
Meo.s, though still thriftless. e\tra\agant, and Iaz\. ntjw rank 
among the nm-t pcacealjle communities in the Punjab d'hc 
j.lts (77,000) lue chief!) in Paiwal and the northern par:,;ands \ 
they are almost mitiicl) Hindus. Some of their \illages 
worthily sustain the general high reputation ( 4 * I lie tribe, but 
other.'^ are reported to be ilI-( ulii\ated. 1 ne Alurs ^78.000) 
form the majority of the population m Km\an, and are justly 
esteemed for the skill ami perseverance with which they ha\e 
developed the naturally poor resources of that sterile region, 

I’hey are all Hindus. The Gujars (25,000) also are practical!) 
all Hindus. '1 he Rajputs 1 omprise 18,000 Hindus and 9,000 
Muhanmiadans. d'he Gaurwas (4,000) are Rajjjuts who have 
adopted wulow remarriage. The Khanzadas (4,000) claim 
descent from Jadun Rajputs, con\erted by Firoz blulh, who 
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iiip'le them riilors <>f Meuat. It is p<')s=:ible that they are akin 
tc ihf M' r,-, ^oiiiO of whom ]j>rofcss to have been formerly 
KLoo'a' :.t> , if so, the\ may be the representatives of the 
L' ; tlie Meos are (jf the lower, classes of the aboriginal 

p- _ - 'The Mails Mnarket-gardeners) number ii,ooo. 

I he Saiyids (3,000) and Baluchs (2,000) bear a bad name as 
uaidl^nt and thnftlesb cultivators, and swell the returns of 
crime far beyond their just proportion. The criminal class 
(•f Mina'. (Soo) are notorious for their thieving propensities, 
d'he chitd' of the commercial tribes are the Banias (37,000). 
Of the menial tribes, the most important are the Chuhras 
avrnu'Ts. 2 1,000), JhTnwar^. (water-carriers, 12,000), Kumhars 
n'otter^, ibooo). Lolulrs (blacksmiths, 7,000), Nais (barbers. 

K^i^^abs (butcher--. 17,000), Tarkhans (carpenters, 
I pccoi, and dVdi-. (oilmen, 7,000). There arc 26,000 Fakirs. 
Af.- .lit ho per (ent. of the population are dependent on 
agramlture. 

d’he Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission has 
bran^ hes at Gurgaon and Rewari, with dispensaries at the 
latter pku'e and at Palwal. In 1901 the District contained 221 
native Christians. 

d'he Iiirnna in Gurgaon, as elsewhere, is fringed by a strip 
of alluvial land, the k/iaJar. which leads to the broad level 
plain, kn- )>vn as the Here the soil is almost uniformly 

a _(*<'d loam, d’owards the hills the plain sinks intc> a shallow 
<h ‘f iT e'"'ion ot elayev soil, the which rei'eives the drain- 

air^' "f tile higher ground. West of the hills the ground is 
broken b> ro<'ky knolls and sandhills, while even in the level 
[)<irts the soil i-> much lighter than that of the bangar, 

'Fhe I )]strict is held almost entirely on the paiiiddri and 
idiafXiithdrd tenures, though zamindart lands cover 9,000 acres. 

\ he area for whi('h details arc available from the revenue 
rerords of 1903-4 is 1,941 square miles, as shown below: 


Taksil 


Total. 

Cultivated 

1 

' Irrigated 

Cultivable 
w aste. 

( iiire^-On 


413 

399 

^0 

37 

Palwal . 

. 1 

3S2 

314 

. 130 

40 

F "ro/itur 
\uh 

lU.wan . 


317 

40.3 

426 

1 259 

I 329 

! 3^>,3 

49 

! 72 ! 

! 

23 

23 


T-.tal i 

1 , 94 ^ 

j 

! 4*^^ 

130 


The chief crops of the 
which occupied 71 and 


.spring harvest are gram and barley, 
167 stjuare miles respectively m 
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1903-4. Wheat occupied 68 square miles. In the autumn, 
spiked millet is by far the most important crop, occupying 
347 square miles. Next come pulses (275 square miles), 
great millet (in square miles), and cotton (86 square miles). 

There is little sugar-cane (only 12 square miles), and practically 
no rice. 

The cultivated area has increased but slightly since the Improve- 
settlement of 1872-83, being 1,566 square miles in 1903-4 as 
compared with 1,555 square miles at settlement; and as t^rril 
four-fifths of the total area is now under cultivation, no great practuv. 
extension is to be expected, or could be possible without 
unduly reducing the area utilized for grazing. Little atten- 
tion is paid to any regular course of cropping. Unmanured 
land is generally cultivated only for one harvest, and the rest 
it gets during the other harvest is thought sufficient. Great 
millet is not sown in the same land two years in succession!. 

Cotton is not sown after spiked millet. In all other oases, in 
deciding what crop to sow, regard is paid to the kind of soil 
and amount of rainfall, without any consideration as to what 
the previous crop was. Advances for constructing wells under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act are fairly popular, Rs. 07,000 
having been advanced during the five years ending 1904. 

During the same period 2*8 lakhs was advanced under the 
xVgriculturists’ Loans Act, for the purchase of bullocks and 
seed. 

As might be expected from the small proportion of land Cattle, 

uncultivated, crazing is scarce, and Gurtraon is not a great 

® ^ sheep, ari' 

cattle-breeding District. A cattle fair is held at Rewari. 'fhe goats 

horses and sheep are of no special imp<>rtance. The 1 )i-irict 
board has two horse j.nd two dirnkt/v '^talhon'5. Larg*: numbers 
of goats are grazed on the hills . they arc frC'^atHtly owned by 
butchers, who make them over to slie[)herds on < ondiiion of 
receiving a certain share, generally a halt, oi the increase. 

Of the total area culm ate d in 1903 4, 400 sipiare milt'-j, or Irrigation 
25 per cent., vere clas.-^ed a> irrigated. Of this area, 222 
square miles were irrigated from welL, 152 from canaL, and 
25 from streams, tanks, and embankmenr.'). d’he District has 
9,208 wells in use, all worked by bullocks on the rope-and-bueket 
system, besides 3.511 unbricked wells, lever wells, and water- 
lifts. Ganal-irrigati(!n is entirely from the Ac.ra ('anal, which 
traverses the eastern portion of the District The third mam 
source of irrigation is the collection of the water of the hill 
torrents by means of embankments. These are maintained by 
the District board, and the total area irrigated from tneia 
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doubled in the t^^cnty years ending 1901. On the other hand, 
owing to the diminution of water in the Sahibi, Indon, and 
I.andoha streams, the low-lying flooded area has con.'siderably 
decreased. 

Foiesta. Tht: only forests are about one square mile of unclassed 
forest and (lovernment waste under the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. As a whole, the District is not well wooded, 
and some parts, such as the low-lying tracts in the Nuh tahsll^ 
are extremely bare. In Rewari the tamarisk is especially 
common, and the ownership of these trees in waste lands and 
along village roads is often distinct from that of the soil. 
Fal\\al is by far the be-t wooded tahsll^ and most of the Jat 
villages in it reserve a certain portion of their area from 
the plough. 

Minerals, The Sultan pur salt sources lie in six villages, five in this 
District and one in Rohtak. The salt is made entirely from 
natural brine, 43 wells of which were worked in this District in 
1903-4, The brine is about 26 feet below the surface and 
15 feet deep, and the supply seems inexhaustible, as some of 
the works have existed for over 200 years. The salt, known 
as SultanpurT, is, however, of poor quality, and the demand for 
it is dying out. vSaltpetre is extracted from the earth of old 
sites and refined at Hodal, Iron ore exists in the hills, but 
its manufacture has long been abandoned owing to the scarcity 
of fuel. Traces of copper exist and mica is occasionally ex- 
tracted. Plumbago ha^ been found, but i*, too impure to he 
of any commercial value. A little gold is sometimes washed 
out cjf the sand of the hill torrents. Excellent slates are 
quarried in the neighbourhood of Rewari. 

Arts and Coarse cotton and woollen fabrics are made in the villages. 

manufac- Muslin is w^oven at Rewari, but there is little trade in it. The 
tures. ... 

chief industry is the brass manufacture of Rew'ari ; the greater 
part of the out-turn consists of cooking utensils, but articles 
decorated with chasing, engraving, and parcel tinning are also 
produced for export. Glass bangles are made at Sohna, shoes 
at Jharsa, Sohna, and other places, and iron vessels at Firoz- 
pur-Jhirka, and at Darapur and Tankri in the Rew'ari tahsil. 
There are two factories for ginning cotton, one at Palwal and 
one at Hodal, employing 268 hands in 1904. There is an 
out-stili for the distillation of spirit at Flrozpur-Jhirka, 

Commerce IVade Centres in the town of Rewari, which rank.s as one of 
and trade, chief emporiums in the Punjab. Its merchants transact 
a large part of the commerce betw^een the States of Rajputana 
and Northern India. vSalt from the Simbhar Lake and iron 
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nre the principal imports ; while sugar, grain, and English 
piece-goods are the staple exports. Hardware of brass, coated 
with white metal, is also largely exported. The District pro- 
duces cereals and pulses considerably beyond its needs for 
home consumption ; and of late years, ovring to the extension 
of railway communication, a steady export trade in grain has 
sprung up. Nilh, Firozpur-Jhirka, l^alwal, Hatthi, Nagina, 
Punahana, Hodal, Hasanpur, and Farrukhnagar are the chief 
marts {after Rewari) for country produce, the last-named being 
also the market for the Sultanpurl salt. 

The Rajputana-IMalwa Railway from Delhi to Ajmer crosses Railways 
the District with a branch line to F'arrukhnagar, and the road». 
Bhatinda line leaves it at Rewari, which is an important 
junction. The Agra-Delhi chord of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway, opened in 1904, runs through the east, and the 
Rewari-Phulera line through the Rewari tahsil. 

The grand trunk road from Delhi to Agra traverses the 
Palwal tahsll, and there is a metalled road from Gurgaon to 
Sohna (15 miles), which is to be carried 6 miles farther on to 
Niih. A metalled road also runs from Firozpur-Jhirka through 
Nagauna into the State of Alwar. The roads of greatest 
mercantile importance are, however, still unmetalled, very 
heavy, and difficult to traverse in the rains. The total length 
of metalled roads is 8r miles, and of unmetalled roads 509 
miles. Of these, 30 miles of metalled roads are under the 
Public Works department, and the rest are maintained from 
J.ocal funds. The Jumna is navigable by country craft 
throughout its course, and is crossed by eight ferries. 

As might be expected in a District so largely dependent, Famine, 
until lately, on the rainfall, Gurgaon suffered severely in all the 
famines that have visited the Punjab. The chalisa famine of 
1783-4 was very disastrous ; and in the famines of 1S33-4 and 
1 83 7-S a number of estates were deserted, partly on account 
of high assessments and partly from too stringent collection of 
revenue. The effects of the famines of rS6o~i and 1868-9 
were greatly mitigated by the relief afforded by Government. 

In the latter year, the first for which we have full reports, 

344,527 daily units were relieved, ancl 15,324 persons were 
employed on works, with a total expenditure of Rs. 11,139. 

The famine of 1877-8, in conjunction with a new and excessive 
assessment of land revenue and an unsympathetic revenue 
administration, badly crippled the District for some time ; the 
maximum number on relief on any one day was 2,155, while 
313 deaths from starvation were reported, and 150,000 head 
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of cattle died. There was scarcity in 18 84. In 1896-7 the 
famine was by no means severe, as irrigation from the Agra 
Canal had been developed and a much larger measure of 
protection insured. Distress lasted from January to May, 
1897, and affected none but the menial classes. I'he daily 
average of persons relieved in no week exceeded 3,100, and 
the total cost was only Rs. 14,070. In the famine of 1899- 
1900, 1,033 square miles, or 53 per cent, of the total area, was 
affected; the greatest daily number in receipt of relief was 
18,153 persons, or 5 per cent, of the population affected, and 
the total expenditure was 3-8 lakhs. 

The District is divided for administrative purposes into five 
fahsils, each under a fahsildar and a naib-tahslidar. It is in 
charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, who has under him two 
Assistant or Extra A.', ‘distant Commissioners, one being in 
charge of the District treasury. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- 
sible for criminal justice, and the District Judge for civil 
judicial work. Both are under the supervision of the Divi- 
sional and Sessions Judge of Delhi. There is only one 
Munsif, who sits at head-quarters. The predominant forms 
of crime are cattle-theft and burglary. 

A notable feature in the system of land tenures is the re- 
distribution of the land among the communal proprietors. 
This cu.btom has survived in a few villages, but is dying out. 
The fiscal history is a melancholy one. As each pargana 
came under British rule, it was either summarily settled, or else 
the Collector managed the whole as a single estate, and made 
from it what collections he could, no regular engagement being 
entered into with the proprietors. Regular settlements began 
in 1836—7, and by 1842 every pargana had been dealt with. 
The working of this settlement, though very uneven, was 
satisfactory on the whole. The rapid rise in prices which 
continued to the end of the decade helped to mitigate the 
severities of the assessment. Thus, by the time prices fell in 
the next decade, increased cultivation and irrigation had put 
the people in a better position to fulfil their engagements. 

The revised settlement was carried out between 1872 and 
1883. The increase in cultivation was estimated at 40 per 
cent, while the increase taken in revenue was only 17 per 
cent. The new settlement, however, was most unfortunate in 
the opening seasons of its term. The autumn harvest of 1877 
'was a Complete failure, and the local officials recommended 
the suspension of the entire instalment ; but sanction was 
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refused on tlie ground that proprietors whose revenue had just 
been raised must be in a position of affluence and therefore 
able to pay in a bad year as well as in a good. The result 
was widespread distress, and collection of the revenue in full 
proved imprjssible. Moreover, it was not until 18S2 that 
counsels of lenienc) prevailed, and by that time pestilence and 
famine had stamped upon the [leople an impress ol poverty 
which )ears of prosperity could hard!} remove. 'The assess- 
ment "was lowered by nearlv S per c'ent. tor a term of seven 
years, and permanently by 4 per cent. At the e\piry of the 
term in 1889 the larger reduction was made permanent ; and 
though the years 1S90-5 were years of jilenty, they were over- 
shadowed by the famine lustrum that followed. The District 
came under resettlement in 1903. The average assessment 
on ‘dry^ land is Rs, r-o-6 (maximum, Rs. 1-12 ; minimum, 
9 annas), and on Avet ’ land Rs. 2-8 (maximum, Rs. 3-8: 
minimum, Rs. 1-8). The demand, including cesses, in 
T903-4 was nearly 14 lakhs. The average size ot a [aoprietary 
holding is 3*7 acres. 

'rhe collections of land revenue alone and ot total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : 


I 1 880- 1 i8y>-i r 1)00- 1 [ 

1"' j 

i Land revenue . I ^2,47 1 r, 9 ^ I 10,12 | 

Total levenne . I 1.3, 68 1 .^* 7 -2 ^2,47 j 14.32 


I'he Di'^trict contains six municipalities, Rewari, Farrukh- L ocnl anl 
NAGAR, PaLWAL, FikOZPUR-JhiRKA, SoHXA, and HoOAL, 
besides four ' notified areas.' Outside the-e, local affairs are 
managed by a Fli^trii't board, whose income amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 1,24,000. Its exjienditure in the same year 
was Rs. 1,40,000. the principal item being [Uiblic works. 

The regular police force consists of 520 of all ranks, including Police aivl 
117 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who is usually 
assisted by two inspectors. The village watchmen number 
1,428. T'he District contains 15 police stations, one out[)Ost, 
and 13 road-posts. There is no jail in the Di-.irict, and the 
convicts are sent to Delhi District jail. The Minas and 
Baurias are proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act, and 
908 were on the register in 1901. 

Gurgaon stands twcnty-seventf'i among the tw’enty-cight Ednc.u.on. 
Di>tr!Cts of the Province in respc'Ct of the literacy of it^ popu- 
lation. In 1901 the proportion of literate [)ersons wj- 2-f) per 
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cent. (4*9 mak> and c*i fcmalL^e 4'he number of [)upiK 
under instruction \va^ 3H99 iii iSSo r, 4,696 in 1890-1, 5,139 
in 1900-r, and 5,563 in 1903-4. In the last year the District 
possessed 7 secondary and loS primary (public) schools, and 
17 elementary (private) schooh, the number of girls being 347 
in the public and 105 in the private s( bools. Of the public 
sOkjoIs, II were supported by municqcilities and iS received 
a grant-in-aid, the remainder being maintained by the District 
board. The only high school is an Anglu-\ ctnacular municipal 
school at Rewari, managed by the Educational department. 
T'he special schools include tvo for low-caste btyvs, and one 
industrial school for boys and another for girls. To encourage 
education among the criminal tribe of Minas, stipends of from 
R. I to Rs. 3 per month are offered to boys <T this class to 
support them at s( hool. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 amnunted to Rs. 51,000, of which Government 
contributed Rs. 2,000, municipalitios Rs. 15,000, District 
funds Rs. 25,000, and tees Rs. S,ooo. 

Besides the Gurgaon dispensary the District has eight out- 
lying dispensaries. At these institutions 77,889 out-patients 
and 1,716 in-patients were treated in 1904, and 3.707 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 24,000, of which 
Rs. 13,000 \vas derived from Local funds and the greater part 
of the remainder from municipal funds. The Scjciety for the 
Propagation r)f the Geeptd has a dispensary in charge of a lady 
doctor at Rew'ari, and another at Palwal. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 \vas 23,697, 
or 31-76 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is com- 
[lulsory only in Rewari. 

[J, ^\41son, Code's of Tribal Custom of Tiventy-one Tribes in 
the Gurgaon District (1882); D. C. J. Ibbetson, District 
Gazetteer (1884) : F. C. Channiiig and T. Vilson, Settlement 
Report (1882).] 

Gurgaon Tahsil, — Tahsil of Gurgaon District, Punjab, 
lying between 28^ 12' and 28° 33' X. and 76° 42' and 77° 
15' E., with an area of 413 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 125,760, compared with 1 12,390 in 1891. It contains 
the three towns of Gurg\on (population, 4,765), the head- 
quarters, SoHXA (6,024), and Farrukhnag.xr (6,136) ; and 207 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2-5 lakhs. At annexation the area covered by the present 
tahsil wa.s occupied by the parganas of Farrukhnagar held by 
the Nawab of Farrukhnagar, Jharsa held by Begam Sumrii, 
and the greater part of Bah ora and Sohna, held by General 
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I’euon. The twu Li^t parganas were resumed at annexation, 
vind were brought under Untish administration in 1S08-9. 
Jharsa lapsed on be^^ain Sumru'-. death in 1S35, and Idarrukh- 
nagar wah confiscated owii-ig to the Xawrib’s < oinpli(aty in the 
Mutiny of 1857. I )anis aie built acro^^ the torrent-lieds wliK'h 
descend from the low rocky hills in tlie < entre and ea^t, and 
the water is stored up lor iiiipation. In the north, the soil 
Is a rich mould, in the smith, sand pu dominates, wliile in 
the north-west, in tiie ni‘i;ahbourhu(;d of 1 anukhnaj^ar, the 
sand ridges arc se^iaratid 1)\ depi essi<.)ns of haul -oil wiien 
tile watci ( o11l( ts in seasons of hea\ \ lamfalh 

Palwal Tahsil. — JaJisil of (hirgaon District, I’unjah, l\ing 
between 2‘f’ 51'' and 28° if/ X. anel 77^' ir' and 77' 34' E., 
with an area of 382 s(]uare miles. It is bounded on the east 
and senuh by the United Provint'es, the river Jumna forming 
the eastern boundary, d'he population in 1901 was 172,557, 
compared whtli 149,740 in 1891. It <^ontains the two towns 
of I’ALWAi (population, 12,830), the head-i.[uarters, anel Hrtnxr. 
(8,142;, and 187 villages. The land revenue an<i c Csses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 3-2 lakhs. Th«, par^^anas ot Talwal 
and Hoelal, which make u[) the i^restmt weie oia e held 

by General de i^oigne. ddiey were assigned b} the liritish 
Government, and lapsed on the deaths of the a.ssignecs in 
1813 and 1S17. d he taJiAl is w^ell wooded, and eajnsists ot 
a fertile plain w^atered by the Agra Canal. 

Firozpur Tahsil. — Tahsil of Gurgaon l)istrict, Tunjab, 
lying betw'een 27° 39' and 28"^ C X. and 76" 53" and 77" 
20' E., with an area of 317 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north-east by the X^uh and Palwal on the south-east 

by the Muttra District of the United Provinces and the >tate 
of Bharatpur, and on the west b\ the State of Alwar. 'i Ite 
population in 1901 w^as 132,287. lajinpared wath 113,874 in 
rSpr, It « untains the towm (jf Pikc>/I'UR-J'Hirk \ qjopulation, 
7.278;, the head-quarters, and 230 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-7 lakhs, d'he 
par^aiias of Ph'rozpur and Pumlhana, whi< h make up the 
present tahsil^ were assigned fur good ser\l(c to Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan, hut w^ere forfeited by his son for < umpheity 
in the murder of Mr. William Eraser in 1836. (.)f the tw^o 

ranges of bare and roc'ky hills whieh extend iKailnvards into 
the tahslp one forms the western boundary and the other runs 
north-cast for 25 miles and then sinks into the jilain. The soil 
in tiie low-hing pares (jf the tahsil^ which are habit* to be 
hooded after heav\ rains, is a sandy loam. 
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Null (_\T?//i. — TahsU of (kirgaon Punjal), lying 

between 27" 53' and 28^^ 20" X. and 76° 51" and rt)' E., 
with an area nf 403 s{[uare niile^. It hounded on the west 
h) the State of Alwar. The population in root wa^ 145,031, 
compared with 131,593 in iSgi. It contains the village of 
Xuh, the head-quarters, and the town of Hattin (4,301), with 
257 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to 2*9 lakhs. Of the which make up the 

greater part of the present tahslh Nuh wa^ hr{)ught under 
British rule in 180S, Hattin in 1823, and Taoru (which had 
been assigned to Bharatpur) after the Bharat] )ur War in 1826. 
The high plateau of Taoru is separated from the lowdying 
tract round Xuh by a low range of hilK. To the east the 
country is undulating and water collects in the hollows. 

Rewari Tahsil (AVrcd/V). — Tahsil of Ourgaon I )istrict, 
Punjab, l>ing between 28^ 5' and 28“ 26' X. and 76^ iS'and 
76° 52' E., with an area of 426 square miles. It is almost 
entirely detached from the rest of the District, and is hounded 
on three sides by Native States. The isolated pargana of 
Shahjahanpur, situated to the south in Alwar territory, is aPo 
included in this tahslL The population in 1901 was 169,673, 
compared with 161,332 in 1S91. It contains the town of 
Ruwari (population, 27,295), the head-quarters, and 290 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 
3*2 lakhs. Rewari formed during the eighteenth century a 
semi-independent principality under a family of Ahir chiefs. 
On the ces.^ion of the country to the British, the revenue was 
first farmed by the Raja of Bharatpur and then by the Ahir 
chief of the day. It was taken cjver by the Government in 
iSoS. Shahjahanpur belonged to the Chauhan Rajputs until 
the Haldias, dependents of Jaipur, wrested it from them in the 
eighteenth century. It lapsed to the Government in 1824. 
The tahsil consists of a sandy plain, the monotony of which 
i.-!, varied towards the west by irregular rocky hills of low 
elevation. The Kasauti on the extreme west and the vSahibi 
on the east are two torrents which contribute largely to the 
fertility of the land along their banks. In other parts there 
is copious well-irrigation. 

Farrukhnagar. — Town in the District and tahsil of 
(hirgaon, Punjab, situated in 28^ 27' X. and 76^^ 50' E., on 
a branch of the Rnjputana-Halwa Railway, 14 miles from 
Gurgaoii. Population (1901), 6,136. It is the depot for the 
salt extracted from saline springs in the neighbourhood, but 
the industry has grratl)' declined of late years and threatens 
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^oun to be extinct altogether. Farrukhnagar ^\a^ ibuneied by 
a Haloch chief, Faujdar Khan, afterwards I )alel Khan, who 
v\ab made governor by the t mperor Farrukh Snar. He 
assumed the title of Nawfib in 1732, and the Xawabs of 
Farrukhnagar played an important part in the hi^lory of the 
tract for the next seventy years. Fktnukhnagar was eajitured 
by the Jats of bharat[)ur in 1757, but reeo\ered in 1764. On 
annexation the Xa\ulbs were confmued in then pi im ipality, 
but It wa^ coniFcated in 1^58 for tlie compln iiy the reigning 
chief in the Mutiny. The chief buildings arc tlu 1 )t Ihi (iate, 
the Xdiwabb palace, and a fine mosque, all dating from the 
time of Fkiujdar Khan; also a large octagonal well belonging 
to the period of Jilt occupation, d’he municipality was created 
in 1 86 7. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 6,400, and the expenditure Rs. 5,900. The 
income in 1903-4 wa^ Rs. 6,Soo, chiefly derived from «)Ctroi; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1 0,600. It maintains a dis- 
pensary. 

Firozpur-Jhirka.— -Head-(]uaiters of the tahsi. of the same 
name m Gurgaon District, Punjab, situated in 27^ 47' X. and 
76^ 58' E., 50 miles due stmth of Gurgaon, Population 
{1901), 7,278. Formerly a trade centie for < oiton, it has been 
ruined by the absence of railway cc^mm unications. It has an 
itut-still for the distillation of spirit. It i.s said to have been 
founded by Firoz Shah III as a military post to control the 
Mewatls. From 1803 to 1836 it was the seat of the Xawabs 
of Fdro/pur, to whom the present tahsil had been granted on 
annexation. The municipality w^as created in 1S67. The in- 
come and expenditure during the ten \ear^ ending 1^^102—3 
averaged Rs. 7,400 and 7,100 rc^]iectively. Tim income in 
1903-4 amounted to R^, h,()Oo, chiefiv derived from octroi, 
and the expenditum to R'^. 7.S00, It maintain^ a \einacular 
middle school and a di^[)en^ar\. 

Gurgaon Town.-- Hcad-iiUartors of the I t and fahsi 
of the same name. Punjab, situated in 28’ 2</ X. and 77^ 2' 
F., 3 mile^ from Gurgaon station on the Raj'putana-M.llwa 
Railway. l\)puIation ( 1901), 4, 765. It is (;f no 1 ummcrcial or 
historical importance. Gurgaon is also kni>wn as Huklyatpur, 
the \illage where at annexation a <\ualry ( antonment was 
located in order to wxitch Regam Mnnrus troops at Jharsa. 
'The civil head-quarters of the District wore transferred here in 
iSih. Its name is taken from the neighbouiing village of 
Gurgacm Masani, where there is a temple of Sitla, goddes', ol 
>mail-[ioN, whic it is wsited annually b\ 50,000 or nc.ooc pe<‘])le. 
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The town is administered a ‘n{)tified aiead Jnd contain- 
a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Hodal.— T own in tht‘ Palwal fahsil of Cluigaon I.)istrict.' 
Punjab, situated in 27^ Si"" the grand 

trunk road between Delhi anel Muttra, and on the L)elhi-Agra 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 8,142. A cotton-ginning factory ga^•e employment to 
6r persons in 1904, hut the town has little trade. Saltpetre is 
refined to a certain extent. The Jat chief, Suraj Mai, was 
connected by marriage with the Jats of Hodal, and there are 
the remains of sevt^ral fine buildings erected by him. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averagL-d Rs. 6,100, and the expenditure 
R-. 5,000. d'lte incNjme in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 6,300, 
chiefly derived from octmi, and the expenditure to Rs. 7,300. 
It maintains a Government dispensary. 

Palwal Town. — Head-quarters of the fahstl of the same 
name in Gurgaon District, Punjab, situated in 28° 9' N. and 
77'' 20' E,, on the grand trunk road between Delhi and 
Muttra, and also on the Delhi-Agra branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 12,830. A 
good road leads to Sohna (17 miles), whence the road is 
metalled tr) Gurgaon. Palval is a depot for the cotton of the 
surrounding country, and a cott(»n-ginning factory has recently 
been set iqi, Nvhi('h employed 207 hands in 1904. Hindu 
traditic)!! identifit'S Palwal with the Apelava of the Mahabharata, 
which i- said to ha\e been restcjred by \hkramaditya. The 
mo-que at Palwal is supported by pillars, which bear traces of 
Hindu idols defaced in the time of Altanish in 1221. An 
elegant domed tomb of red sandstone, just outside the town on 
the Muttra road, is said to have been built by a fakir, who 
levied an impost for this purpose of one slab on every cart-load 
of stone which passed from Agra to Delhi for the building of 
the fort cit Sahmgarh. The municipality was created in 1867. 
The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 15,000 and 14,700 respectively. The in- 
come in 1903-4 was Rs. 16,800, chiefly deriv’ed from octroi; 
and the ex[)enditurc wa^ Rs. 22,100, It maintains a vernaculai 
middle school and a dispensary. 

Rewari Town Head-quarters of the tahsll of 

the same name in Gurgaon District, Punjab, situated in 
28' 12' 7s. and 76° 38' on the Delhi and Jaipur road, 
32 miles s^■mth-^^e-t of flurgaon, and the junction of the 
Rewari-Bhatinda branch and the main line of the Rajputana 
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Mahva Railway : distant by rail from f'alcuUa i,ooS miles, 
from Bombay 838, and from Karachi 904. Population (190 n, 
27,295, including: 14.702 Hindus and 11,673 Muhammadan^. 
Rewari was formerly a halting -pi acr (jn the trade road from 
Delhi to Rajputaiia, ('elcbrated for the manufacture of brass 
and pewter. These manufa''tMres are still cariinl on; but 
since the opening of the railway the ('bief importance of the 
town lies in it^ trade in Lorain arid ^ueao >ent westward, while 
'Mt and iiaai from Alwar are forw.irrU d to the h’nited Pi*t)\ inoes. 

The ruin^ of (hid Rewvan, wbic I'l 1 o(\l] tradition ernmet't^ with 
a ne[ihew^ of Prithwi Raj. lie some dmtani e to the t\i-Nt of the 
present town, said to ha\e been built about loco by Raja Reo 
or Rawat, w*ho called it after hi- daughter Rewaati. Under the 
Mughalsj Rewari was the head-quarters of a sarkar, but its 
Raja seems to have been almost independent. In the reign of 
Aurangzeb the towm and territory of ReW'ari were obtained by 
a family of Alnr>, who held them unpl anne\ation by the 
British. Rew'ari w^as bniug'ht diieet^y imdt^r British adminis- 
tration in 1S08-9, and thi Milage of Bhara^\as in its Mcinity 
was until iSib the head-qiui tens of tlv 1 )Mtnrt. The muni- 
cipaliU w'as treated in 1867. The inccnne during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 56,300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 58,100. The income in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 48,800. 
('hiefly derived from octroi, and the expenditure to Rs. 56,400, 
Rewari contains the only high school in the District, managed 
by the Educational department. The town has a Government 
dispensary, and another belonging to the S. P. Tb Mission in 
''harge <)f a lady doctor. 

Sohna — I'own in the r)i>tri(t andl f.rO/ of 

Gurgaon, Punjab, situated in 28 15' \. and 77' 5' E . 15 

miles ^outh nf Gureaon, Pripulaticjn (luora b.024. It i^ of 
no coinmer- ad 'inporraiu e, but cUim- ( oimidU.Table antiquity 
It ha^' bei n <)< eiipied in >U'<L--i'>n b} the Kambohs, the 
KhTPi/rida-, ..nd tlie R.liput^ : and trar<.- of all three settle 
meiit^ are found in tin: e\icn-iu. riiiiM which surmund it. Tht. 
town was taken in tht* cightrendi ('cntiu; Ig th- Jats ot Bharat- 
pur, w'lio built a large fort, nnw ri rmn^. It nas a mosque 
dating from 1561, and its Iva springs are tdincd for their 
medicinal properties. The municq)ahu was (weated in 1885. 
d’he income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1 002-3 a\<.ragtd Rs. 5,800 and Rs. 5,900 respective!). 'I'ht 
income in 1003 -4 was R-,. 4.800, chierly derived from 

' H tro! . and the expentlitui e was Rs. 5.800, It posse-sC- 
i vernac ul ir middle s(’honl and a dispensary. 
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Delhi District {DcLI/ or J)i/lh.~ m iIk* ] )elhi 

* Division of the L’unjab, lying between 2S' 12' anti ei/' 14' N. 
and 76^ 4S" and 77^ 31^ E., with an area of 1,290 ^ouaie 
miles. The name should be written 1 iilll or Dhih, and is said 
to be derived from an eponymous Raja Dilu or Dhilu, 'I'he 
District is bounded on the north by Kama) . on the east by 
the river lumna, which separates it from the Districts ot 
INIeerut and Eulandshahr in the United ITovinces . on the 
South by Gurgaon ; and on the west by Rohtak. d’he northern 
portion, like most of the alluvial jdains of Upper India, is 
divided into the khadar^ or riverain, a strip of land adjoining 
tlie Jumna : and the drier and more sand) u})lands, known as 
the bandar. Though monotonous in aippearance, this latter 
tract is well wooded, and, being traversed by the Western 
jumna ('anal, is fertile in the extreme. A prolongation of the 
Aravalli Hills enters Dellh from Gurgaon on the southern 
border, and immediately expands into a rocky table-land, about 

3 miles m breadth, running in a north-easterly direction ncarh 
across the District. Ten miles south of the city the range 
divides into two branches, one of which, turning sharply to the 
south-west, re-enter> the borders of Gurgaon : while the other, 
('ontinuing its northerly course as a low, narrow range of sand 
stone, passes west of Delhi city, where it forms the histori(“ 
Ridge, and finally termInate^ on the right hank of the Jumna. 
'I'he table-land no'Ahere attains an elevation of more than 
500 feet above the lowlands at its base ; but its surface consists 
of barren rock, too destitute of water for the p(;ssil)ihty of cul- 
tivation, even in the few rare patches of level soil. The 
Jumna, before reaching the borders of the 1 district, has been 
so completely drained of its waters for the two older Canals 
which it feeds, that it forms only a narrow stream, fordabk' 
at almost any point, except during the rains. 

The greater part of the District lies on the alluvium ; but 
the small hills and ridges, which abound to the south of Delhi, 
consist of outliers of Alwar quartzite belonging to the Delhi 
system of the transition group of Peninsular India. The Ridge 
at Delhi is composed of the same rock. 

The natural vegetation is that of the drier parts of the Upper 
Gangetu [Jain, with an element akin to that of Xorth-Ea^t 
Rajputana. \shile tracer of an ancient De<'< an flora are found 
on and near the Ionv spur which ends in the ridge at Delhi. 
The mango and other sub-tropical species are ( ultivated in 
gardens and along (\inals and roadsides ; but large trees, 
except where plained, are c(jniparativeK scarce, and the kinds 
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that reproduce themselves spontaneously are probably, in niw^i 
cases, not natives of the I )istrict. 

Wolves are not uncommon and leojiards are occasionally l'\niie> 
met with. Hog are plentiful all along the banks of the Jumna. 
Antelope are becoming scarce, whik and hog deer are 

practically extinct. ‘Ravine deer' (Indian ga/elle) are found 
m the low hills. 

The cold season is much like that of the I’unjab proper, but ClimAtc 
tnds a fortnight sooner than at Lahore. Hot weA wiinK blow 
steadily till the end of June, when pkniiful lain is expected. 
(Jetober brings cool nights and the beginning of the te\Lrish 
season, which is always ver\ unhealthy, d'he average nuan 
temperature of January is 57°, of April 85", of June 97'', 
and of September 87*^. 

The average rainfall varies from 2 t-| inches at Ballabgarli ivae i.ii) 
TO 28 at Delhi. Of the rainfall at the latter [ilaca* 25 iiK'hes fall 
in the summer months, and 3 in the winter, d'he greatest 
ramtall recorded during the twenty \ears ending rpoi wm^ 

48 inches at i )elhi in 1 884 5. and the least one-fifth of an inch 
at Mahrauli in 189O-7. 

The histia-y of the District is the hl'^tory of Dm m 
Cri\, of which it has from time immemorial formed a de- 
pendency, Even the towns of ScixiirAT, Rallaik .akh, and 
EAKiDAfiAD hardly possess local histijries of their own, apait 
from the city, in or around which are all its great antiquities. 

The tract ccmquered by the East India Company in 1803 
included a considerable strip to the west of the Jumna both 
north and south of the Mughal capital. A few' native ])rinces, 
however, still held inde[)endent estates within the Delhi terri- 
tory, the principal in the present District being the Rjja of 
balkibgarh. As early as 18 o) a Di'^uu t oi Delhi wxis regu- 
larly constituted. It inchuied a part ui tlie present Roluak 
District , and in 1832 the admim^traiion of the Delhi lerntoiy, 
noui. nails as well as actualh, was pkuxil in the hand^ of the 
East India ('ompaiu '} lie tenitot\ < oiuimed to form ]>art 
of the Norih-W 'ostern (now tlie United; Lrov.nces till the 
Mutiny of 1S57. 

On the outbreak of the Mutmv the uiiole 1 )i^tru't passed 
into the hands of the rebels; and ihoimh < oinuuimcations with 
the Lunjab were soon restored, and thi. northern 
recovered, u was not till after the fall of DlIIu utv that British 
auih(-ntv ( ould rea^'Sert iislU’ in the southern portion, Wlun 
the final sU{q)rc‘'sion of the Mutmv enabkd the work of 
re< onstruction to I'nn'ceil. the District was transf rrMl to the 
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i’anjab. At the same time the terntoricN of Uie insurgent 
Raja of ICillabgarh, who had been executed for rebellion, were 
ccuifiscated and added as a new taJisU to the District ; while 
the outlying villages of tl^e Doab, hitherto belonging to Delhi, 
and known a^ the eastern pargana. were handed over to the 
XortlidVc^tern Province^. 

The District contains 4 towns and 714 villages. The pt^pu- 
lation at the last enumerations was: (1881) 643,515, (1S91) 
638,689, and (1901) 689,039, It increased by 7-8 percent, 
during the last decade, the increase being greatest in the 
Delhi tahsll (S-q) and lea^t in BalLibgarh (5-9). It is divided 
into the three fa/isl/s (T Dfjhi, Soxepat, and Ballabgarh, 
the head-quarters of each being at the place fnim which it 
named, d’he chief towns are the municipalities of Delhi, the 
IiLCid-quarters of the Diari('t, SoxLie\r, IJ \llaiioarii, and 
Fvridahad. Idler foiit'Wing table shows the chief statistics of 
pO[)ulation in 1901 : — 



i r^ellii . .1 |j() I 24;, -v,oo'' .S?6-S -r 2i,Sz4 

(' ^onqat . j 4;^ \ 224 201.',;,^' 446. + 7 .t ■ 6,44,- 

I HvillaLgarh .1 2 247 U' - 5>o I 7, 271 

fJistnct tot.il ; i.2(p 4 714 57)4-1 7-'^ .SC57^ 

Volt: —The th ot /:/is/h an^ tak»*n fioiii i < \ .-nu'’ rt-tu> n-. Iht* 

taal District aitia 13 tiiat .n the Census 

Hindus number 510,532, or more than 74 per cent, of the 
total; Muhammadans, 167,290; and Jains, 7,726. The people 
of Delhi city share with Lucknow the reputation of speaking 
the niO'vt elegant form of Hindustani or Urdu. 

d'he Jats are the chad' landowning tribe, numbering 114,000, 
and are almost entircriy Hindus. dTose of the south of the 
District centre about Ballabgarh, and their traditions are con- 
nected with the Jat Rajas of that place. Those of the north 
are divided into two factions : the Dahiyas, who trace their 
dL‘S(‘en‘ from a grandson of F^ith^^i Raj, Dhanij by name, 
an<i <1 Jat \^oman; and the Ahulanas, who sat that their 
ancestors catne frc>in Rjjpiit:ina. Idle Gujars (28,000) are 
nearly all Hindu - . tlmv have a bad reputation as thieves, and 
li-v> a kind of blackmail on the residents of the ci\il station by 
ensuring that the ra^ii la^u^eholder who does not employ a 
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Gujar svatchman shall infallibly have hi> hou^e robbed. The 
Tagas (9,000) say that they were oiK'e IJrahmaii'^, and derive 
their name from the fact of their bavin a abandoned {iya'^a) the 
practice of mendicancy. 'They are of the Gaur family, and 
their tradition is that they were invited from Bengal for the 
purpose of exterminating snakes. Sir H. Elliot finds in thi^ 
story an allu'^ion to wars against ‘ Takshaka Scythians' of a 
Buddhist creed. The Ahiis (14,000) are all Hindus and 
claim a Raj[)ut origin. They are excclleni cultivators. 'I'he 
Rajputs (24.000) are mostly Hindus, but 4,000 are Muham- 
madans. The Histrict contains 62,000 Brjhnuns, 71,000 
Shaikhs, and 8,000 Meos, The Banias (47,000) are the m(s->t 
important of the commercial classes, but there are 5.000 
Khattrls. Of the menials may be mentioned the Cliamar^ or 
leather-workers (66,000), the Chuhras (27,000) and Dhanaks 

(6.000) who are scavengers, the Thin wars or water-rarriers 

(17.000) , the Kumhars or potter'. (14,000), the T.ohars or 
blacksmiths (6,000), the Nais or barbers (i [,oco\ the Kassjlis 
or butchers (6,000), and the Tarkhan- or carpenters (9,000). 

As is natural in a District containing so large a city, only 
41 per cent, (jf the total population are supported by agri- 
culture, while 29 per cent, are indu'. trial, 6 commercial, land 
3 professional. 

The ^Society for the Propagation of tlie G<^spel was estab- Chnupp 
iished at Delhi in 1854, and reinforced in 1877 by the 
Cambridge ^Mission— a body of graduates of Cambridge living 
and working together a- a brotherhood — w'ho, with the original 
body, form one mission under the name of the S. P. G. anti 
Cambridge Mission in Delhi and the South I^uniab. Among 
the institutions managed by thi'. united b^sdy are St. Ste[>henS 
Mission College, a high ^t'hool, tvitb '.ix branches and 720 
boys, and other scluxeb, a ho''pital tbr 'wonwn, a ( 'hn^Uan 
gills' boarding S(:ho(jl and industrial -chock and St. M. try's 
Home for convalescent eonverts and teacher'^. The first 
Baptist mis'.ionary in TVfihi wa^' John Chamberlain, tutor to 
the son of Begam Sumrti, who vi-ited the cit\ in 1*814: but 
Delhi was not recognized as a mi^sKMi -tatit^n till 181S. In 
the operations of the Baptist Mission e.re uv lud^d a training 
institution, dispensary, school, Zanana ini'^^ion, and a girls’ 
school. Of every 10,000 person'^ in the District 46 are Chris- 
tians. In 1901 it returned 2,042 native ( 'hri.Ntians. 

North of the city the District is divided into two portions: 6»e!u-:il 
the h/W lying riverain khddar lands near the Jumna, and the 
lugher upland, or bdnyar land^, now removed from the in- *6^1011. 
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fluL-nee of the rivcT. In die khaJar, where the ^uil ib light and 
sandy, irrigation from wells is easy, and thh-^ tract mainly 
depends on the spring harvest. The bCtngar is traversed b}' 
the Western Jumna Canal and, until the recent realignment, 
suffered severely from swamping; in its unirrigated [lortions 
the autumn harvest is naturally the more important, and south 
of Delhi the riverain strip is very narrow. In the lands lying 
just under the hills, the soil is light, and irrigation is chiefly 
carried on by dams which hold up the mountain torrents. 
Round the Najafgarh jhil and in the extreme south are blocks 
of land, inundated in the rains, with a light soil and water 
near the surface. Since the Najafgarh jlill was drained, culti- 
vation on it^ border^ has rca'-ed to he as profitable as formerly. 

The Di>trict is held almost entirely by petty jieasant pro- 
j.>rietors, large estates C(')vering onl} 50,000 acres, and about 
16,000 acres owned by Government being held on temporary 
leases, d'he area for which details are available from the 
revenue records of 1903-4 is 1,^84 square miles, as shown 
below : — 


TahsiL 

i 

; Total. 

Culti^ ated. 

Irrigated. 1 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Delhi 

1 

! 4-9 

-94 1 

.0. ! 

71 

Sonepat 

1 4 ^>o 1 

194 1 

82 

hallabgarh. 

1 39 a ! 

1^0 

27 . 

41 

Total 

f.jS 4 I 

>6; i 

' 1 

3 -- 

194 


'The chief crops in the s^^ring har\est are gram and wheat, 
which occupied 36 and 150 square miles respectively in 
barley occupied 47 square miles. In the autumn 
harvest spiked millet occupied 133 and great millet 114 
square miles, these being the staple food-grains of the I^istrict. 
Next in importance are ('otton (37 square miles), sugar-cane 
(25 .square miles), and maize (15 square miles). Sugar-cane is 
the nicest important and pnTitable crop of the autumn in the 
bangar tracts of Delhi and Sonepat ; melons are an important 
crop of the extra spring harvest on the river-side near the city. 

The cultivated area increased only from 821 square miles 
in 1S81 to 867 in 1904, or by shghtly more than 5 per Cent., 
and there is little room for further extension. 'The character 
of the cultivation has, however, been enormousl) inipriA’cd by 
the remodelling of the WT-'IErx Jtmxa Canal, which has 
caused the saline effloreseence^ and waterlogging, once cha- 
racteristic of the ( anal-irrigated traits, to di.^appear in great 
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measure. The draining of the Najafgarh jhll has also added 
to the cultivated area, besides vastly improving the physical 
well-being of the people. A good deal has been done in the 
way of encouraging the people to take advances for the 
construction of wells, and 1-2 lakhs was advanced under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act during the five years ending 
1904. 

The cattle form an important feature of agricultural Cattle an-j 
economy, and few Jats do not own a yoke of bullocks and a cow 
or buffalo, but the breeds are in no way peculiar, A horse fair 
is held at Delhi city, but the District does not produce 
anything beyond the ordinary village pony. The District 
board maintains one donkey and two horse stallions. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 322 square miles, or Irrigatum. 
37 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, t6i square 
miles were irrigated from wells alone, 941 acres from wells and 
canals, and 159 square miles from canals alone. The new 
Delhi branch of the Western Jumna Canal, which traverses 
Sonepat and the northern part of the Delhi taJisiL is estimated 
to irrigate 129 S(|uare miles yearly. AVhen the canal was 
reopened under British rule, it was aligned for a great part 
of its length in a valley, and the watercourses were equally 
ill-constructed, often intersecting one another and running side 
by side for long distances. The result was that almost 
irretrievable damage was done by waterlogging and saline 
efflorescences, and the health of the people was seriously 
impaired. Since 1880, however, the distributing system has 
been entirely remodelled and about 386 miles of drainage 
channels constructed. The result hus been most encouraging, 
and waterlogging with it.'^ attendant evils has almost entirely 
disappeared, A small area is irrigated b}' the Xajafgarh canal, 
an escape which drains the N’ajafgarh jhil and is now in 
charge of the District board. The Agra Canal takes off from 
the Jumna below Delhi, but flows at too low a level to give 
much irrigation in thn District. 

The District contain > 9^943 wells, besides 1,279 ttmiporary 
wells, lever wells, and water-lift^. 'The Persian wheel is the 
commonest way of raising water in the north, and the rope and 
bucket in the south and centre. As there is no scope for the 
extension of canal-irrigation, the chief means of protection 
against famine is afforded by the construction of new wells. 

The only forests are 35*9 square miles of unclasped forests Forests, 
and (Government waste under the control of the Deputy* 

( 'omnus^ioner 
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(,'halk 1:5 obtained in ^matl (luantitie^ from t\v<i vilLige^i, 
where It is dug out of a rmle mine, made by sinking a shaft 
30 or 40 feet deep, and driving horizontal tunnels. The output 
Is about 15,000 maunils annually. The work is done by 
menial castes, who get 2^ annas a day for work below, and 
1% or a annas for work on the surface. J^a/i/:ar is quarried in 
about 125 villages, and a (Quartz-like building-stone is also 
found. A crystal mine, formerly worked at Arangpur, has long 
been abandoned. A certain amount of crude saltpetre is 
manufactured ; and a saltpetre refinery in Delhi city turns out 
about 2,500 maunds annually. 

I'he District possesses no arts or manufactures of any impor- 
tance except thosu of the city. Similarly the commerce 
of the District all centres in the city, that of the rest of the 
1 'istrict consisting merely iu the interchange of agricul- 
tural produce for piece-g(Jods, iron, and other necessaries. 
Of the twenty-four factories in the District, which in 1904 
employed 3,494 hands, all are in the city except a cotton- 
ginning and pressing factory at Sonepat, where the number 
of hands employed in 1904 was 130. 

Delhi is in connexion with six railway systems. The East 
Indian, North-Western, and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways 
enter it from Ghaziabad junction, crossing the Jumna by an 
iron bridge. The Delhi-Ambala-Kalka Railway runs north- 
wards from the city, and the Rajputana-Walwa Railway 
traverses the District for a short distance in the direction of 
Gurgaon. A line from Delhi to Agra was opened in 1904. 
The Jumna is navigable during the rainy season, and the 
Western Jumna Canal, continued as far as Delhi by the Okhla 
Navigation Canal, is navigable all the year round. Good 
metalled roads connect the city with Lahore, Agra, Jaipur, and 
Hibsar ; while a network of locid trade-lines runs in every 
direction to the various minor towns. The District has 
altogether 143 miles of metalled and 499 of unmetalled roads, 
all of which, except 104 miles of metalled and S3 of 
unmetalled roads under the Public Works department, are 
maintained by the District board. The Jumna is crossed by 
four femes, and the railway bridge at Delhi has a subway 
fur ordinary wheeled traffic. 

'Die history of famine goes back to the year 1345 in the 
time of Muhammad bin Tughlak, when it is recorded that 
men ate one another. Subsequent famines occurred in 1631, 
in the time of Shah Jahan : in 160 r, under .\urangzeb, a 
severe famine ; in 1739, under Muhammad Sluah, famine 
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lollowed the invaision by Nadir Shah, and again in 1770, 

1 7S3-4, 1S03-4, 1S13-4, and in 1825-6, when the Sonepat 
tahs'il was severely affected and the entire revenue wa.^ 
remitted. In 1832-4 and 1837-S bread riots occurred, and 
unlimited relief was offered to those who would work. The 
famine of 1S60-1 was severe, and 2*7 lakhs was expended 
on relief works and gratuitous relief, representing a total 
number of 12,000 persons relie\ed for a whole \ear. The 
famine of 1865 was not severe in Delhi. In the famine of 
1868-9 relief works were provided, and altogether Rs. 14,000 
expended, including Rs. 9,000 from private ^ubscri[)tions. The 
famine of 1877-8 did not materially affect Delhi. In 1S96— 7 
there w^as considerable distress, wheat and bajra r,old at 7} and 
8^ seers per rupee respectively, and more than 3,000 person^ 
were employed on relief works, and about 4,000 received food 
a.t kitchens. Scarcity again supeivened in 1899-1400, hut in 
spite of unfavourable lo( al tunditions the people dul nut report 
to the main relief work provided. 'Fhe District is '-mall . it 
contains a large city centrally situated, and there is at all time^ 
a demand foi labour, d'he greate>t daily average oi person^ 
relieved in 1899-1900 w'a'i 4,374, Rs. 40,694 were -^peni in 
wages on earthwork, and the cost incuued by the municipality 
was Rs. 5.699. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commib'^ioner, aided J^i^triLt 
by five Assistant or Extra Assistant Commibsionerb. of whom 
one is in charge of the District treasury, d’he treabury here is staff, 
the Bank of Bengal, and there ib a currency depot at the 
courthouse. The District is divided into three td/isl/Sj each 
under a tahsildar and a uaiblahs}lda>\ I )elhi i ity is also 
the head-quarterb of the Superintending Engineer, Western 
Jumna Canal circle, and of the Executive Engineer, Dellu 
Provincial ilivision. 

Civil judicial work ib und.r a District Judge, fiom whuin Cun 
appeals he to the Divisional ludae of the Delhi Civil Ihivision. 

He is aided by an Extra Assibtaiit Commissioner, who is solely 
employed on civil judicial work and may be replaced by a 
Munsif, a Small ( 'ause ( 'ourt Judge, and one Muiisif, besides 
whom the other Assistant and Extra Absistani Commibsioners 
and the tahs'ildars help in civil judicial work. There is an 
honorary Extra Assistant Commisbioner at head-quarters. The 
civil work, arising mainly out of the large and growing trade of 
the city, is very heavy. The Divisional Judge is also Ses.sions 
Judge of the Delhi (avil Division. There are sixteen honorary 
magi.btraies, of whom twelve constitute a bench for the city. 
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two sit at head-quarter^, and one in each talisll. The 
[iredominant form'^ of crime are burglary and theft. 

The only peculiarity a-^ regards tenure of land is that m a 
few village^ superior and inferior proprietors are found : the 
settlement is (with one exce])tion} made with the latter, the 
superior ]:)roprietors merely receiving a charge of 5 to 10 per 
cent, on the revenue. The nature of the early revenue 
assessments appears to have been very summary. They were 
made, as far as possible, on the basis of existing arrangements, 
and were for short terms only. The administration, from 
annexation to 1841, was harsh and unsympathetic. The 
Sonepat and T>elhi td/isl/s were regularly settled in 1842 and 
1844, and Ballabgarh after its confiscation in 1S57. The 
Settlement offi<-''er i?i f^42 reduced the demand in Sonepat, 
and excused himself for so doing b\ poiiiting out that the 
greatest difficulty had been invariabh experienced in realizing 
the Government demaml : that notwithstanding strenuous and 
well-sustained eftbrts the District officers and their sub- 
ordinates had been baffled, and that large balances bad 
frequently remained uncollected. Reductions were made in 
all tahsils at the regular settlement. The settlement of the 
whole District was revised between 187:^ and 1880. The 
revenue rates on land irrigated from wells varied from Rs, 4 to 
8 annas, rai flooded land from Rs. 2-S to Rs. 2, and on 
unirrigatcd land frf>m Rs. i~to to 10 anna-^. Canal lan(K were 
assessed at ^ dry ' rates of about Rs, 1-8, Rs. 3 being paid as 
orcupierC rate for the 11 ^e of the water, plus an extra Rs. 1-8 
as owner's rate. Villages on the Xajafgarh jhil were charged a 
fluctuating assessment on the area cultiv’atcd, varying from 
R',. 6 to Rs. r-8 according to the nature of the crop. Idie new 
assessment resulted in an increase of Rs. 45,000. A change 
was made in 1895 in the method of realizing canal revenue, 
and the system then adopted remains in force. The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4, including cesses, was 10 lakhs. 
The average size of a proprietary holding is 3 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 


1 I 8 S.V- 1 . f 


I IQOCJ-I 


Lau'i revcraiL 
^ Total rcvc.iis' 

S/)0 

1 1 ,?7 

S . 1 J 

: 

7,r.s 

1 15,10 

s c6 
i 5.2 [ 


Tht* Di>tni,t contain^ four municipalities, Dllhi, vSonrpat, 
Bai L.\i)OAiiH, and f'ARiOACAi) ; and two ‘ notified areas,' Mah- 
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rauli and Najafgarh. Outside these, local affairs are managed 
by the District board, whose income amounted in 1903-4 to a 
lakh. The expenditure in the same year was also a lakh, of 
which a fifth was devoted to education. 

The regular police force consists of 1,023 of all ranks, in^ Police nii'l 
eluding 539 municipal police, under a Superintendent, whoi^*^^‘ 
usually has one .Vssistant and C)ne Deputy-Superintendent (in 
charge of the cit}') and six inspectors under him. \dilage 
watchmen number 924. There are 14 police stations, of which 
3 are in the city, 8 outposts, and 10 road-pt)sts. The District 
jail in the city has accommodati^jn for 536 prisoner^. 

Delhi stands fifth among the twenty-eight restricts of the lOlucatum 
Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4*6 per cent. 

(S males and o*6 females). The number of pupils under in- 
struction was 5,210 in 1 880-1, 8,124 in 1890-1, 9,525 in 
1 900- 1, and 10,644 in 1903-4. In the last year the Di'.trict 
had 2 Arts colleges, 14 secondar}', i to primary, one training, 
and 3 special ([lublic) schools, and 12 advanced and 123 
elementary (private) si'hooK, with 570 girls in the public and 
277 in the private schools. I’he total expendiiure on education 
in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, of which Rs. 19,000 was derived from 
District funds, Rs. 18,000 from municipalities, and Rs. 73,000 
from Provincial funds. 

'fhe public medical institutions are the municipal Dufferin Hospitals 
Hospital and two dispensaries in the city, and 6 outlying 
dispensaries. In 1904 these treated a total of 131,050 
out-patients and 2,299 in-patients, and 5,975 operations 
were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 30,000. the 
greater part of which was met from nuinicifkd and Di^tru't 
funds. Besides the institutions mentioned above, tlu* « ity 
possesses the St. .Stephens H^spita] (rand^ridge Mission) for 
women, and the F)a[)tist dispen^arv. Idle Victoria Memorial 
Zan.lna Hospital, erected at a ( ost of one lakh, wa^ opened in 
Deremlicr, 1900. 

The number of successful wiceinations I'n it;03"4 \wis 27.280, VnccinJi- 
representing 39*7 per 1,000 of the po])ulatiojL Vaccination 
is compulsory only in Delhi ( itv and Sonejiat town. 

[D. C. J. Ibhetson, District Gazetteer (1883-4) ; R. Mac- 
onachie, Setikment Re fori (1882), 1 

Delhi TahsTL— ( 'entral tahsU of Delhi Dibtrict, Id/njab, 
lying between 28' 30' and 28^ 53" and 76° 51 "and 77"^ 17' E., 
to tlw West of the nber Jumna, with an area of 42(> s<|uare nudes, 
dhe [jopulaiion in 1901 w^as 359,008, compared with 320,547 
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in 1891. The heaJ-quarters are at Deijii City (popula- 
tion, 208,575), and it also contains 243 village^. The land 
revenue and ces.^es amounted in 1903-4 to 3-4 lakhs. The 
eastern portion of the tahsil lies in the Jumna lowlands. From 
the CUV southwards stretches a line of low quartzite hills, while 
the south-west corner is occupied by the Najafgarh jhiL The 
rest of the tahsil consists of a fertile upland plain, poorly 
wooded and with a light rainfall, but for the most part irrigated 
by the Western Jumna Canal, 

Sonepat Tahsil {Sonpai). — Northern tahsil of Delhi Dis- 
trict, Punjab, lying between 28° 49' and 29° 14' N. and 76° 
4S' and ']’f 13' E., with an area of 460 square miles. It lies 
to the west of the river Jumna, which separates it from the 
Meerut and Bulandshahr Districts of the United Provinces. 
The population in 1901 was 203,338, compared with 189.490 
in 1891. It contains the town of Sonepat (population, 1 2,990), 
the head-quarters, and 224 villages. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4-1 lakhs. The eastern portion 
of the tahsil lies in the Jumna lowlands. The upland plateau 
to the west is irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. 

Ballabgarh Tahsil. — Southern tahsil of Delhi District, 
Punjab, lying between 28^ 12^ and 28'^ 36' N. and 77*^ 7' and 
77 ° 31^ ^'-■3 395 square miles. It lies to the 

west of the river Jumna, which separates it from the Buland- 
shahr District of the United Provinces. The population in 
1901 was 126,693, compared with 119,652 in 1891. It con- 
tains the towns of Ballabgarh (population, 4,506) the head- 
quarters, and FarIdabad (5,310) ; and 247 villages. The land 
revenue and ceases in 1903-4 amounted to 2-7 lakhs. The 
country is in general bare and treeless. On the ea^.t lie the 
Jumna lowlands, while the hilE that run south from the Delhi 
Ridge cross the wci^tern portion of the tahsil. The re^>t con- 
sists f>f a plain of sandy loam. 

Ballabgarh Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in Delhi District, Punjab, situated in 28^ 20' N. 
and 77^ 20' E., 24 miles south of Delhi on the Delhi-Muttra 
road and the Delhi-Agra branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Population (1901), 4,506. The name Ballabgarh 
is a ('orruptiou of Balramgarh, ‘the fort of Balram,' a Jat chief 
who hel<l the surrounding country under Suraj ^lal of Bharat- 
pur, anil ()uiit the fort and palace. In 1775 the estate w’as 
transferred the Delhi emperor to Ajit Singh, whose son 
Bahadur Singh vas recognized in 1803 as rhief, and built the 
town. Hib successor was hanged for complicity in the Mutiny 
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of 1857 and the estate confiscated. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
i()o2-3 averaged Rs. 7,000, and the expenditure Rs. 6,300. 

The income in 1903-4 wa^ Rs. 8,700, chiefly derived from 
octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,900. The town possesses 
a vernacular middle school and a di'>i)ensary. 

Delhi City {Dehll or Dili), — Head-qiiarters of the Oelhi 
I)i\ision, District, and tiilisil, Punjal), and former capital of 
the iMughal em[>ire, situated in 28° 30' X. and 77“^ 15' E., 
on the West bank of the Jumna : distant from Calcutta o5t'» 
miles, fron\ Rombay 98 2 miles, and from Karachi 907 miles. 

I'he population at the last three enumerations was: (18S1) 
173,393, (1S91) 192,579, and (1901) 208,575. The increase 
during the last decade is greatly due to the development of 
mill industries. The population in 1901 included^ 114,417 
Hindus, 88,460 Muhammadans, 3,266 Jains, 2,164 Christians, 
and 229 Sikhs. 

The area close to where the northern mo>t spur of the Ara- History, 
valh Hills abut'' on the Jumna ha', from remote times been the 
site (jf one great city after another. First of these i> the city 
of Indraprastha, fountled, according to the tradition preserved 
in the Mahabiiarata, by the PanJava chief Vudhishthira. In- 
draprastha was, however, only one of the five pnxsthas or 
‘ plains/ which included Sonepat, Panipat, Pilpat, and Raghpat, 

Firishta has preserved a tradition that Delhi or Dilli was 
founded by a Raja Dhiiu before the Macedonian inv^asion : 
but as an historical city Delhi dates only from the middle of 
the eleventh century .\. i\, when Ananq Pal, a Rajput chief of 
the Tomar clan, built the Red Fort, in which the Kutb Minar 
now stands, and founded a triwn. He aKo remi>ved the 
famoii'' iron pillar on whi( h arc^ inscribed the euli'giCN of 
Chandra Cupta Adkram jditui, probably from ^futtra, and set 
it up in 1052 a^ an adjunc't to a group of temple^. I'his 
remarkable rv.!ic con^'ist'' of a solid shaft of metal 16 im hes 
in (lianuter and about 23 teet in la-ight, set in ma>onry, 3 feet 
of it being below the surface d^ratlition indeed .i^'^ert^ that a 
holy Brahman a^sured the Raja that the [lillar had been dn\en 
so deeply into the earth that it reaclnd the head (jf \Msuki, 
tile serpent king who support'' the world, and, consefjuently, 
had bc('ome immovable, wliereby the dominion was enNiired 
for e\cr to the d\nast\ of it'^ founder. The uk redulous Rnja 
r>rd« red the monument tr> be dug up, when its base was found 
reddened with tile t>lo{Hl of the serpent king, 'bhiis < ominced, 

Anang Pal at once t ommanded that the shaft shoald f)e sunk 
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again in the earth ; but as a punishment for his want of faith, 
it appeared that no force could restore it to its place as before. 
Hence the city derived its name DhilT, from the fact that the 
column remained loose {dhlla) in the ground. Unfortunately 
for the legend, not only does the inscription prove its fal^^ity, 
but the name of Dill! is undoubtedly earlier than the rise of 
the Tomar dynasty. 

Anang Pal, who seems to have come from Kanauj, ruled a 
petty principality extending to Hansi on the north, the Ganges 
on the east, and Agra on the south. His dynasty lasted just 
a century, until 1151, when it was supplanted by Visaldev or 
Bisaldeo, a Chauhan chief of Ajmer. Bisaldeo's grandson, the 
famous Prithwi Raj or Rai Pithora, ruled both r)elhi and 
Ajmer, and built the city which bore his name at the former 
place. The w'alls of this city may still be traced for a long 
distance round the Kutb Minar. From Delhi Rai Pithora in 
Jipt led his Hindu vassals and allies to defeat Muhammad of 
Ghor at Tirawari, but' in the following year he met with a 
decisive overthrow at that place. With his death the history 
of Hindu Delhi ends. In 1193 Kutb-ud-dm, Muhammad’s 
slave general, took Delhi; and on his master’s death in 1206 
it became the capital of the Slave dynasty to whom Old Delhi 
owes its grandest ruins. Kutb-ud-din's mosque was com- 
menced, according to the inscriptam on its entrance archway, 
immediately after the ca[)ture of the city in 1103. It wa^ com- 
pleted in tiiree years, and enlargerl during the reign of Altamr^h, 
son-in-law of the founder, and the greatest monarch of the line. 
1 his mosque consists of an outer and inner courtyard, the 
latter surrounded by an exquisite colonnade, whose richly 
decorated shafts have been torn from the precincts of Hindu 
temples. Originally a thick coat of pla.^ter concealed from the 
believer’s eyes the profuse idolatrous ornamentations ; but the 
stucco has now fallen away, revealing the delicate workmanship 
of the Hindu artists in all its pristine beauty. Eleven magni- 
ficent arches close its western facade, Muhammadan in outline 
and design, but carried out in detail by Hindu workmen, as 
the intricate iace-work which covers every portion of the arcade 
sufficiently hears witness. Ibn Batuta, the Moorish traveller, 
who was a magistrate in Delhi and saw the mosque about 
150 \ears after its erection, describes it as unerjualled for either 
beauty (ir extent. Kuth Minar. another celebrated nKmu- 

ment of the great Slave king, stands in the south-east corner of 
the outer courtyard of the mos(|ue. It rises to a height of 23S 
feet, tapering gracefully from a diameter of 47 feet at the base 
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to nearly 9 feet at the summit. The shaft consists of fue 
storeys, enclosing a spiral staircase, and was crowned by a now 
broken cupola, which fell during an earthquake in 1S03. The 
original purpose of the minaret was chaibtless as a ??!uazzifis 
tower, whence the call to morning and evening prayer might 
be heard througlioui the whole city. The site chosen for the 
mosque was tliat already occupied by the inm pillar, which 
forms the central ornament of the inrur cnurtsanL Around 
in cveiy direction spreads a heap of ■splendid rums, the nujst 
important of whi{ h are the tomb of Altam^h and the unfinished 
minaret of Ala-ud dm, commenced m 1311. 

rmring the reign of the Slave kings, a queen, for the only 
time in its history, sat on the throne of the iMuhammadan 
emjhre of Delhi. As the j3atriot Hungarians, in the annals 
of modern Europe, drew their swords for Rex Maria Theresa, 
so her subjects gave to queen Raziya the masculine title of 
Si/Z/ii/L 

Hie Sla^e dynasty retained the sovereignty till 1290, when 
Jalahud-din, Khilji, founded a new' line. During the reign 
of his nephew* and successnr, Alfi-ud'din, Delhi was twice 
unsuccessfuilv attacked by Mongol hordes, w*ho swept into the 
country from Central Asia. 

In 1321 the house of Tughlak succeeded to the empire; 
and Ghiyas-ud-dln, its founder, erected a new* capital, Tughlak- 
abad, on a rocky eminence some 4 miles farther to the east. 
Remains of a massive citadel, and deserted streets or lanes/ 
still mark the spot on w*hich this third metropolis arose; but 
no human inhabitants now* frequent the vast and desolate ruins. 
Ghiyas-ud-din died in 1325, and was succeeded by his son 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, who thrice attenqited to remove the 
seat of government and the whole population from Itelhi to 
Daulatabad in the Deccan, more than 800 miles away. Ibn 
Batiita gi\es a graphic picture of the desolate city, with its 
magnificent architectural W'orks, and its bare, unpeopled houses. 
Firoz Shah Tughlak once more removed the site of Delhi to 
a new* town, Firozabad, w*hich appears to have occupied all the 
ground betw*een the tomb of Humayun and the Ridge. Amid 
the ruins of this prince's palac^e, ju.st outside the modern south 
gate, stands one of the famous pillars originally erected by 
Asoka, in the third century h. c, I'his monolith, 42 feet in 
height, is known as Firoz Shah's Azf or pillar, as it was brought 
by him from Topra near Khizrabad in the District of Ambfda. 
It is composed of pale pink sandstone, and bears a Fall 
inscription, first deciphered by Mr. Prinsep. 
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In December, 1398, while rival claimdiits of the house of 
Tughiak were fighting h>r the remnants of the kingdom, the 
hordes of Timur reached Delhi. Mahmud Siiah II, the 
nominal king, fled to Gujarat, after his army had suffered a 
defeat beneath the walls ; and Timur, entering the city, gave 
it over for five da}s to plunder and ma^^sacre. Dead bodies 
choked the streets ; and when at last even the Mongol appetite 
for carnage was satiated, the host retired, dragging with them 
into slavery large numbers of bnth men and women. For two 
months Delhi remained absolutely without government, until 
Mahmud Shah recovered a miserable fragment of his former 
empire. In 1412 he died : and his successors, the Saiyid 
vassals of the Mongols, held Delhi, with a petty principality 
in the neighbourhood, until 1450, when the Lodi d\ nasty 
succeeded to the Muhammadan empire. In 1503 Sikandar II 
made Agra the capital of the empire, but Delhi retained much 
of its former importance. After his defeat of Ibrahim II, the 
last of the Lodls, at Panipat, Babar entered Delhi in 1526, but 
resided mainly at Agra. Humayun removed to Delhi, and 
built or restored the fort of Purana Kila on the site of Indra- 
prastha. The Afghan Sher Shah, who drove out Humayun in 
1540, enclosed and fortified the city with a new wall. One 
of his approaches, known as the Lai Darwaza or ‘red gate,’ 
still stands isolated on the roadside, facing the modern jail. 
The fortress of Salimgarh preserves the name of a son of Sher 
Shah. HumayCin’s tomb forms one of the most striking 
architectural monuments in the neighbourhood. Akbar and 
Jahangir usually resided at Agra, Lahore, or Ajmer, Shah 
Jahan rebuilt the city on its present site, surrounding it with 
the existing fortifications and adding the title of Shahjahan- 
abad from his own name. He also built the Jama Masjid, 
and reopened the Western Jumna Canal. From his time, ex- 
cept for brief periods, Delhi remained the head-quarters of the 
Mughal emperors. In 1737, during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah, Baji Rao, the Maratha Peshwa, appeared beneath its 
walls. Two years later, Nadir Shah entered the city in triumph 
and re-enacted the massacre of Timur. For 58 days the 
victorious Persian plundered rich and poor alike, and left the 
city with a booty estimated at nine millions sterling. Before 
the final disruption of the decaying empire in 1760, the unhappy 
capital was twice de\astated by civil war, sacked by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, and finally spoiled by the rapacious Marathas. 
Alamgir If, the last real emperor, was murdered in 1759. 
Shah Alam, who assumed the empty title, could not establish 
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his authority in Delhi, ^vhich became the alternate prey of 
Afghans and Marathas until 1771, when the latter party lestored 
the emperor to the city of his ancestors. In 1788 a Maratha 
garrison permanently occupied the paUu'e, and Shah Alam 
remained a j)ri‘^oner in the hands of Sindhia until the British 
conquest. On March 14, 1803, Lord Lake, having defeated 
the Marathas, entered Delhi, and took the emperor under his 
protection. Xe\t year, Holkar attacked the cny ; but (.'oionel 
(afterwards Sir I )a\id) Uchterlony, first bntish Resident, suca tss- 
fully held out against overN\ helming numbers for eight days, 
until relieved by Lord Lake. I'he con<piered teiriiory was 
administered by the British in the name of the emperor, while 
the palace remained under his jurisdiction. 

The story of the Mutiny at Delhi and of the restoration 
of British sovereignty belongs to Indian rather than to local 
history. Delhi w^as recovered in September, 1857, and re- 
mained for a while under military government ; and it became 
necessary, owing to the frequent murders of Eurcjpean soldiers, 
to expel the population for a while from the city. Shortly 
after, the Hindu inhabitants were treely readmitted : but the 
Muhammadans were still rigorously exLiuded, till the restora- 
tion of the city to tiie civil authorities on January ii, 1858. 

Delhi has on two occasions since the Mutiny been the scene 
of Imperial assemblages: in 1877 when Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India, and in 1903 to celebrate the 
accession of Edward VII, 

The modern city of Delhi extends for over 2 miles along the Modern 
west bank of the river Jumna, and on the other three sides 
is enclosed by a lotty stone w'all 3;| miles in length, built by 
Shah Jahan, and reconstructed by the British at the beginning 
of the last century. It was once entered by fourtee n gates, 
eight on the land m d e and V ix t”( fThe riv'er ; but many 

of the'iC have now been rem<jved. Of those that remain, the 
principal are: on the iwjrth the Kashmir Hate, on the west 
the Farash Khana and Ajmer Gates, and on the south the 
Delhi Gate, The inqierial palace, now known as the P'ort, 
lies to the east of the city, and abuts dire<nly on the iiver. 

It is surrounded on three sides by an imposing wadi of red 
sandstone, with small round towers, and gateways on the west 
and south. 

On tile north-east of the Fort is the outwork of Salimgarh. 

At this point the East Indian Railway enters the city by 
a magnificent bridge across the Jumna, passing over Salimgarh 
and through a corner of the Fort to the railway station within 
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the city walls. North-west of the F(wt, up to the Kashmir 
Gate, lies an open space in which are situated the public ottices 
and St. James's Church. South of this and separated from 
it by tile railway line lies another open space de\i>ted to the 
public gardens; and in the south-east c<irner of the city, in the 
quarter kntnvn as Darya Ganj, is the cant(jnment. The area 
thus occupied covers nearly one-half of the entire city ; it pre- 
sents a comparatively open appearance, and forms a marked 
contrast to the south-we.'^t quarter of the city, which is densely 
occupied by the shops and dwellings of the native population. 

The architectural glories of Delhi are famous alike in Indian 
and European literature. It is impossible in a brief notice like 
the present to attempt any adequate descri])tion of them. 
They are described in Mr. Ferpusson's Llist,>rv (I Indian and 
EasU'r?i A n'intecinne (1876), in Mr. Fanshawe's Delhi Past and 
Present (1902), and in many other works. The palace of Shah 
Jahan, perhaps less picturesque and more sober in tone than 
that of Agra, has the advantage of being built on a more 
uniform plan, and by the most magnificent of the royal builders 
of India. It forms a parallelogram, measuring 1,600 feet east 
and west by 3,202 feet north and south, exclusive of the gate- 
ways. Passing the deeply-recessed portal, a vaulted hail is 
entered, rising two store} s, 375 feet long, like the nave of 
a gigantic Gothic cathedral — ‘the noblest entrance/ says 
Mr. Fergussfin, ‘ to any existing palace ’ Facing thv^ entrance is 
the Naubat Khana or ‘ mu^ir hall,' and beyond is the great 
court of the palace, in the middle of which stands the J )I\\an-i-am 
or ‘ball of public audience.' Behind this again is a court con- 
taining the Rang IMahal or ‘ jiainted chamber.’ North of this 
central range of buildings stands the Diwan-i-khas or ‘ private 
audience hall,’ which forms, ‘ if not the most beautiful, certainly 
the most ornamented of all Shah Jahan's buildings.’ It over- 
hangs the river, and nothing can exceed the delicacy of its 
inlaid work or the poetry of its design. It is on the wails 
of this hall that the famous inscription runs, ‘ If there is a heaven 
on earth, it is this — it is this ! ’ South of the central range 
of buildings an area, measuring about 1,000 feet each way, was 
occupied by the harem and private apartments of the palace, 
covering, consequently, more than twice the area of the Escurial, 
or, in fact, of any palace in Europe. 

'fhe [)uiidings in the native city are chiefly of brick, well- 
built, and substantial. The smaller streets are narrow and 
tortuous, and in many cases end in culs-de-sac. On the other 
hand, no city in India has finer streets than the main 
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thoroughfares of Delhi, ten in mini her, thoroughly drained, 
metalled, and lighted. The piincipal thoroughfare, the 
(.'handni Chauk, or ‘silver street,’ leads eastwards from the 
Fort to the l.ahore (date, three--i:|iiarters of a mile long by 
74 feet broad. Throughout the greater part of its length, a 
dc)uhle row of trees run^ down its centre on both sides of a 
raised path, which has taken the place ot the masonry acpie- 
duct that in former days r(;ndurted water from the canal into 
tlie palace. little to the south of the ('handni ('hauk is 
the Jama Masjid, or ‘great mosque,’ standing out bfddly from 
a small roi'ky rising ground. Begun by Shah Jahan in the 
foiirtli year of his reign, and completed in the tenth, it still 
remains one of the hnest buildings of its kind in India. The 
front courtyard, 450 feet square, surrounded by a cloister 
open on both sides, is paved with granite inlaid with marble, 
and ccjmmands a view of the whole city, Tiie mosejue itself, a 
splendid structure forming an oblong 261 feet in length, is 
approached by a magnilicent (light of stone steps. Three 
domes of white marble rise from its roof, with two tall and 
graceful minarets at the corners in frc)nt. d’he interior of the 
m()squc is paved througlujut with white marble, and the w-jlK 
and roof are lined with the same material, d'wo other mo^(|ues 
deserve a passing notice : the Kali Masjid or ‘ black mosque/ 
so called from the dark colour given to it by time, and 
supposed to have been built by one of the early Afghan 
sovereigns ; and the mosque of Roshan-ud-daula. Among the 
niore modern buildings may be mentioned the Residency, now^ 
occu])ied by the Government high school ; the town hall, a 
handsome building in the (f handni Chauk, containing a Darbar 
hall with a good collection of pictures, a museum, and a public 
library ; and the Church of St. James, built at a cost of 
£io,oco by (folonel Skinner, an ofheer well knowm in the 
history of the luist India Com[>any. About half-way dowm the 
Chandni Chauk is a high dock-tower. Korth of the (fhandni 
Chauk lie the Queen's gardens. Beyond the city walls the 
cuil lines stretch awa}' on the north as far as the historic 
Ridge, about a mile outside. To the west and south-west 
considerable suburbs cluster beyond the waills, containing the 
tombs of the imperial family. That of Humayun is a noble 
building of red sandstone with a dome of marble. It lies 
ahrmt 3-| miles from the Delhi Gate in a large garden of 
terraces, the whole surrounded by an embattled w'ull, with 
towers and four gateways. In the centre stands a platform 
about 20 feet high by 200 feet square, supported by clousters, 
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and ascended by four great flights of granite steps. Above 
riseb the mausoleum, also a square, with a great dome of white 
marble in the centre. About a mile to the westward is another 
burying-ground, or collection of tombs and small mosques, 
some of them very beautiful, d'he most remarkable is perhaps 
the little chapel in honour of a celebrated Muhammadan saint, 
Nizam-ud-din, near whose shrine the members of the Mughal 
imperial family, up to the time of the Mutiny, lie buried, 
each in his owm little enclosure, surrounded by very elegant 
lattice-work of white marble. 

The palaces of the nobles, which formerly gave an air of 
grandeur to the city, have for the most part disappeared. 
Their sites are occupied by structures of less pretension, but 
still with some elegance of architectural design. The city is 
now ampl}- supplied with water : and much attention has of 
late been paid to cleanliness and sanitary requirements 
generally. 

The municipality was created in 1850. The income and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
5*6 lakhs. The income in 1903-4 was 6-5 lakhs, chiefly 
derived from octroi (3-1 lakhs), taxes on houses, lands, 
animals, and vehicles, and tolls (i lakh), municipal property 
and fines, Ac. (Rs. 79,000), and sale of water (Rs. 40,000) ; 
and the expenditure was 5-8 lakhs, including general 
administration (Rs, 77,000}, [mblu: safety (Rs, 96,000), water- 
supply (Rs. 40,000), conservancy (Rs, 83,000), hospitals and 
dispensaries (Rs. 41,000), public works (^Rs. 69,000), and 
education (Rs. 33,000). 

The ordinary garrison consists of a company of garrison 
artillery and a detachment of British infantry in the Fort; a 
native infantry regiment at Darya Ganj ; and a native cavalry 
regiment, for which lines have recently been built in the old 
cantonment, beyond the Ridge. The income and expenditure 
of cantonment funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs, 12,200. 

The occupations and industries of Delhi are numerous, 
comprising jewellery, silversmith’s work, brass and copper ware, 
ivory-carving, pottery, weaving, gold and silver embroidery, 
miniature painting, Ac. For centuries the jewellery of Delhi 
has had a worldwide reputation, but it is d(jubtful whether the 
productions of the present day are equal to those of Alughal 
times. Ivory-carving is carried on successfully by one or two 
families, and within recent years some very beautiful caskets 
and similar articles in this material have been produced. A 
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feature of the work is the employment of geometric open-work 
patterns, which are carried out with a very high degree <jf 
finish. The pottery is a kind of rough pf>rcelain and has 
certain artistic qualities. It is a comi)aratively modern art, 
and is in the hands of only one or two craftsmen. An impor- 
tant industry is gt)ld and silver embroidery, chiefiy carried on 
by the dealers of the C'handni Chauk. Alth<jugh the dc'^Jgns 
are now showing '>igns of European infiuence, good Oriental 
patterns are still obtainable, and the art is in a fairly tloiirish- 
ing condition. The manufacture of g<dd and silver wire to 
carry on this industry emph ys a large number of hands, 
d'hese kandia kashan^ or wire-drawers, pay the municipality 
yearly Rs. 25,000, in return for which it supervises the melting 
and blending of the metal in a central workshop, and thereby 
gives it a guarantee of purity whose value is undisputed 
throughout India. Alodern mill and factory industric\s have 
made great progress in the city. I'he Delhi Cloth and (lent.aal 
INIills in 1904 employed 624 han<ls, the Hanuman and 
jNIahadeo Spinning and Weaving Mills <S95, the Kishen 
Cotton-Spinning Mill 575, and the Jumna Cotton-Spinning 
Mills 3<S8, dqie principal flour-mills are the Xorthern India 
Flour-Mills \\ith 107 employes, the Ganesh Fkair-Mills with 
178, and John's Flour-Mill with 113. The three sugar-cane 
pressing factories employed 246 hands, and the three cotton- 
ginning factories 305. Minor industries include printing, 
biscuit-making, malting, and iron and brass- work. The total 
number of factories, mills, &c., in 1904 was 23, and the total 
number of employes 3,364. 

Delhi possesses a very considerable trade, though the Commerce 
continuation of the XorthA\T>tern Railway on the eastern 
bank of the river ha^ thiown it somewhat off the modern line 
of traffic. It derives importance as a trade centie at prestnt 
cjwing to the fact that giam and piece-gocids are tree of octroi, 
and It still forms the mam entrepot for commerce between 
Calcutta or Bt^mbay on the one side and Raj[)Utjna on the 
other. The chief imports inclutle chemicals, < oiton, silk, 
fibres, grain, oilseeds, metals, salt, horns and hides, and 
European piece-gcjods. The exports consist of the same 
articles in transit, together with tobacco, sugar, oil, jewellery, 
and gold or silver lacewqrk. Beyond the borders of the Pro- 
vince, Delhi merchants correspond with those of Jind, RMiul, 

Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and the Doab ; while with all the 
Punjab towns they have extensive dealings. European finan< e 
is represented by the Bengal, the National, the DChi and 
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London, the Alkihahad, and the Upper India Banks : and 
several cotton merchants ha\e agents in the city. The great 
trade avenue of the Cinndni Chauk, already described, is 
lined with the sho[)s and warehooes of merchants, and L one 
of the chief sights of interest to the visitor at J)elhi. 

Education. The principal educational institution was, until 1877, the 
hJelhi (College, founded in 1792, but abolished in 1877, in order 
to concentrate higher education in the Punjab L'niversity at 
Lahore. The chief school is now the munici[)al high school, 
with six branch schools ; other high schools are the Anglo- 
Arabic, the Anglo-Sanskrit, St. Stephen’s mission school, and 
the Shahzada high school, maintained chiefly for poor descen- 
dants of the Mughal imperial family. All these receive grants- 
inaiid. The nmnicipal high school has been managed by the 
Educational department since 1904. The city also has a 
normal school, which trains vernacular teachers for primary 
schools, a municipal industrial school, the aided middle 
boarding-bchools for girls of the Baptist Mission and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and a school on 
the Vunani sj^stem of native medicine. 

Farid ab ad, — Town in the Ballabgarh tahsll of Delhi 
District, Punjab, situated in 28^ 25' N, and 77° 20' E., 
t6 miles from Delhi, near the Delhi-Muttra road and on the 
Delhi-Agra branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Populathm frpoi), 5,310. town was founded m 1607 by 

Shaikh Fartd, Jahangir's treasurer, to protect the high-road 
from Delhi to Agra. It is of no commercial importance. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the teri 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,900, and the exj^enditure 
Rs. 5,800. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,400. The 
chief educational institutions are the \hct(jria Anglo-vernacular 
middle school (unaided), a vernacular middle school maintained 
by the municipality, and the English station school (middle). 
There is a Government dispensary. 

Indarpat. — 'Nfillage in Delhi District, Punjab, occupying the 
site of the ancient Indraprastha, and situated in 28^ 36^ Nh and 
77*^ 17' E., close to the modern city of Delhi. The original 
town stood upon the banks of the Jumna, between the Kotila 
ot iTroz Shah and the tomb of Hu may tin ; and although the 
river has now shifted its channel a mile eastward, the former 
bed may still be traced past the early site. Scarcely a stone 
of the ancient capital remains standing; but the village of 
Indarpat and the Muhammadan fort of Purana Kila probably 
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occupy the true site, while the modern name is obviously a 
corruption of the old Hindu name. Indraprastha is commonly 
believed to have been founded by the earliest Aryan colonists 
of India; and the Mahabharata relates how the five Panda vas, 
Yudhishthira and his brethren, leading a body of settlers from 
Hastinapur on the Ganges, expel let! the savage Xagas, and 
built their capital upon this spot. lor later dctads see Delhi 
ClTV. 

Sonepat Town Sanskrit Suz'Lin/( 7 /A 7 S//i(i ), — 

Head-quarters (jf the ta/isii of the same name in Delhi 
District, Punjab, situated in 29^^ X. and 77’^ i' E., on the 
Delhi-Ambala-Kalka Railway, 2S miles north of Delhi. 
Population (1901), 12,990. One pc^pular tradition avers that 
this is one of the five towns mentioned in the Mahabharata 
which Yudhishthira demanded from Duryodhana as the price 
of peace. Another ascribes its foundation to Raja Soni, 
thirteenth in descent from Arjuna, a brother of Yudhishthira. 

It is of no commercial importance. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 14.300. The income in 
1903-4 was Rs. 16,000. chiefly derived from octroi : and the 
expenditure was Rs, 16,400. The town possesses an Anglo* 
vernacular middle school, a Government dispensary, and a 
cotton-ginning and pressing factory which in 1904 employed 
130 hands. 

Kama! District. — District in the Delhi Division of the Boun- 
Punjab, lying between 29® ii' and 30^ 15' N. and 76° and 
77 ^^ 17' E., with an area of 3,153 square miles, including an-i hiU 
36 outlying villages, scattered throughout the eastern part of 
the State of Patiala. The I')i>tn<'t is htjunded on the north by 
Patiala State and Ambdla District; on the east b\ the r!\er 
Jumna, whii h .separates it from the Histrii'ts of Saharanpiir, 
Muzafiarnagar. and Meerut in the United Provinces: on the 
south by tht Punjab Districts <>f Dellii and Rohtak ; and on 
the \Ne.^t by the States of Patiala and find. It is divided into 
two parts by the low ridge wliif'h forms the watershed between 
the Indian Ocean and the Pay of P.engal, To the ea^t of this 
ridge along the Jumna lies the khadar, a strip of lowdying 
land from 5 to 10 miles wide: though it ih not so thickly 
wooded as the rest of the District, date-palms ahuiind, and in 
places a thick jungle skirts the river b.ank. W’est of the ridge 
lies the /aragur, an upland plain watered throughout by the 
^\■estern Jumna Canal, and stretching parallel to the khdJdr 
for the whole length of the District. These two tracts till up 
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practically the whole of the southern tahsil of Panipat ; hut in 
Karnal and Kaithal, the central iahsils, the bani:^ar rises with 
a perceptible step into the Nardak\ a high and once arid 
country, now traversed by the Sirsa branch of the Western 
Jumna Canal. In the north of the District nearly the whole 
of Thanesar and the northern part of the Kaithal tahsil are 
intersected by mountain torrents which drain the Lower 
Himalayas, and include large tracts of wild country covered 
with forests of dhik {Butea frondosa). 

The Jumna forms the entire eastern boundary for a dis- 
tance of 8 1 miles. Its bed varies from half a mile to a mile in 
width, of which the stream occupies only a few hundred yards 
in the cold season. The most important of the torrents 
which traverse the northern portion are the Ghaggar, with its 
tributaries the Umla and SaraswatI, the Chautaxg, and the 
Markanda and Puran, the last an old bed of the Ghaggar. 
Minor drainage channels are the Nai or ‘new’ Nadi, the 
Burhi or ‘old’ Nadi, and Rakshi. 

Karnal District offers nothing of geological interest, as it 
is situated entirely on the alluvium. The flora of the upper 
Gangetic plain is well represented in the eastern portion ; in 
the west there is an approach to the desert vegetation ; while 
the Jumna valley produces a few temperate types, e.g. a rose, 
a kind of scurvy grass (^Cochlearui), both of which are found 
again in Lower Bengal, and a crowfoot {Raiiunculiis pcnnsyl 
7 'anicus)^ which extends to Ludhiana, but is absent from the 
Himalayas. Relics of a former Deccan flora, of which a wild 
cotton is the most interesting, survive, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thanesar. Indigenous trees, except the dhdk^ 
are uncommon ; in the Jumna khiidar a low palm abounds, 
which is often taken for a wild form of the date-palm, but is 
almost certainly a distinct species. 

The Nardak was a favourite hunting-ground of the Mughal 
emperors, and as late as 1827 Archer says that lions were 
sometimes seen within 20 miles of Karnal, while tigers were 
exceedingly common. Now, however, even the leopard is 
only found rarely, but wolves are still common. Antelope, 
fil/'-ai, ‘ravine deer’ (Indian gazelle), and hog deer are fairly 
plentiful where there is suitable cover. Small game is 
abundant. 

Fever is particularly prevalent in the Naili (Nali) tract, 
flooded by the Saras wati, and in the canal-irrigated portions of 

^ The Nnrfiak is properly another name for Kcrckshetra, but it is 
extended to include all the high tract. 
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the District. Owing to the faulty alignment of the canal and 
the swamping caused thereby, fever u^ed to be terribly preva- 
lent, and in consequence the cantonments were removed from 
Karnal; but recent improvements have greatly diminished the 
evil The climate of Kaithal resembles that of the plains 
of the Punjab proper, but the Jumna tahslh are not subject to 
the same extremes of heat and cold. 

d'he annual rainfall averages 30 inches at Karnal, 23 at Rainfall. 
Panipat, and iS at Kaithal, rapi<lly decreasing a*^ one goes 
west or south. The khadar rec'eives the most plentiful and 
frequent rain, as many local showers follow the bed of the 
river. Of the rainfall at Karnal, 27^4 inches fall in the summer 
months and 2*4 in the wdnter. 

The early legendary history of the I^istrict will be found in History 
the account of Kurukshetra or the holy plain of the Hindus, 

. ^ ^ , archaeo- 

which occupies its north-western portion. The number of logy. 
Indo-Scythian coins found at Polar on the Sarasw’ati would 
seem to show that about the beginning of the Christian era 
the District wa.s included in the Indo-Scvthian empire. In 
or about a.d. 400 it was traversed by the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian and m 639 by Hiuen 'rslang, the latter finding a 
flourishing kingdom with its capital at Thane^ar. Tliough 
Thanesar was sacked by Mahmud of Cha/ni in 1014, the 
country remained under Hindu rule until the defeat of Prithwu 
Raj at Tirawari in 1192. Thereafter it was more or less firmly 
attached to Delhi till after the invasion of Timur, who marched 
through it on his way to the capital. It then belonged, first to 
the rulei of Samana, and then to the T.odi kings of the Punjab, 
and during the century and a half that sefiarated Akhar from 
Timur was the scene of numerrsus battK-s, of which the mo^t 
important w'ere two fought at TAnipat. For two pcnturic^ 

Karniil enjoyed peace under the Miighals, broken <ml} by the 
raid of Ibrahim Hu'^ain Mir/a in 1573, the fiight of prince 
Khu^ru thiough the Di-tru't in ifoO. and the ini'ursion of 
Banda P>airagi in 1700- During thi-. ])enod a I'anal was 
constructed from the Jumna and the imperial road ])ut in 
repair. In 1738 Xadir Shaii defeated Muhammad near 

Karnal, and in 1761 oi:curred the tiurd great battle of P\n!p vr, 
in which the Marathas w'ere routed hy the Afghin army. A 
terrible period of anao'hy followed, during which the tract 
formed a sort of no-man s-land hctw'een the Sikh and Maratlvi 
powers, coveted by both hut proterted by neither, anil the 
prev of e\eiy fr«\:hooter thp.t chaiv ed to ('ome that w'a\ . On 
annexation, in 1S03, tlie greater part of the country was held 
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by Sikh chiefs or by confederacies of Sikh hor'^emen ; and the 
District was gradually formed out of their territories as they 
escheated. The most important were the petty principahties 
of Kaithal, Thanesar. and Ladwa, of which the first two lapsed 
between 1832 and 1S50, while Lddwa was confiscated owing 
to the conduct of its chief during the first Sikh War. In 1S49 
the District of Thanesar was formed, but in 1862 it was broken 
u[) into the two Districts of Ambala and Karnal. During the 
Mutiny there was a good deal of disorder, but no serious out- 
break occurred. Great assistance was given by the Rdjas of 
Patiala and Jmd in preserving order. The Pehowa thdna was 
transferred from Ambala to the Kaithal tahsil of the District 
in 1SS8, and the rest of the Pipli tahsil (now Thanesar) was 
added to it in 1S97. 

The chief relics of antiquity are to be found at Karnal, 
PANdPAT, Thaxesar, and Pehowa. At the village of Sita 
Mai in the Nardak is a very ancient shrine of Sita, and several 
of the great sarais built along the old imperial road still 
remain. 

The The District contains 7 towns and 1,383 villages. Its 

people. population at the last three enumerations was : (1881) 820,041, 
(1891) 861,160, (1901) 883,225. It increased by 2*6 per cent, 
during the la^t decade, the increase being greatest in the 
Panipat iahsti and lea^t in Karnal. In the Thanesar tahsil 
the population decreased 0-9 per cent, in the twenty years 
ending 1901, owing to the unhealthiness ot the tract : while 
Kaithal increased by 20 per cent, in the ^ame period, owing to 
the development of canal-irrigation. The District divided 
into the four tahslls of Karnal, Panipai; Kaithal, and 
Thanesar, the head-quarters of each being at the j)lace from 
which it is named. The chief towns are the municipalities 
of Karnal (the District head-quarters), Panipat, Kaithal, 
Shahabad, Thanesar, and Ladwa. 

The table on the next page give:> the chief statistics of 
population in 1901, 

Hindus number 623,597, or over 70 per cent, of the total. 
Monastic communities of Bairagi^, own a good deal (;f land 
and exercise considerable influence in the District, ^fuham- 
madans (241,412) form 27 per cent, of the population. The 
Saiyids of the District belong to the Shiah organization known 
a> the Hard 4 adat, whi('h was founded by Saiyid Abdul Far'^.h 
W.isiti, a follower of ^^fahmud of Ghazni. Sikhs number 1 2,294. 
Hindi K spoken by 96 [ler cent, of the population, and Punjabi 
in the scattered villages surrounded by Patiala territory. 
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Tl)e Jats are the most numerous tribe, numbering 120,000, Ca-tesnr<l 
or 14 per cent, of the total. They own 15^ per cent, of the 
land, and are mostly Hindus, only 8,000 being Sikhs and 

3.000 iMuhammadans. Their principal clans are the (/hatwal, 

Deswal, Sindh u, Pawania, Man, Katkhar, and Jaglan. ITe 
Rajputs (83,000) own 32 per cent. the land ; 0 7.000 are 
Tvluhaminadan^, known as Ran^hars. Their principal rlans 
are the Chaiihan, Mandhar, Gliorewaha, ami Tonwar. 'The 
Rors (42,000) o^u') 17^- per cent, and are almost all Hindus; 
they seem originally to have held their lantls as depen<lant3 
of the Rajputs. Gujars (30,000) are mostly Hindus, though 

8.000 are Muhammadans. Their reputation is no better here 
than in other parts of the Division. The Tagas {4,000) claim 
to be a Brahman race, which has abandoned the priestly pro- 
fession and taken to agriculture ; half of them in this District 
are Muhammadans. Of Brahmans (71,000), the Bias or 
Gujrati and the Dakaut are important and interesting clans. 

T’he Saiyids (6,000) trace their des^'ent fr^m scttieis left fjy 
i^^ahm^d, 7 dm Or. and oth/er Muhammadan invaders. Of the 
Shaikhs (19,000). besides the few properly so calle<l and the 
large number of c<a'i%erts who have taken that name, there are 
in many villages one or two families a menial tribe from 
w'hich the village watchman an* drawn, ho are ^^aid to he 
the relics of the old policy of the em[)erors of settling one or 
two Muhammadans in every village. 7 "he M.llis (26,000) have 
of late )earb immigrated in considerable numbers into the 
iMstrict, especially the irrigable trac'ts of tlm 7 'hanesar iahsil, 
where they have purchased estates. Kambohs number 14,000, 

C)f the commercial classes, the chief are the Banias (52,000'). 

Among the menial clas.ses may be mentioned the Chamars 
(leather-workers, 79,000), (liuhras (scavengers, 45,000), Jhm- 
wars (water-carriers, 44,000), Kumhars (potters, i9,ooo\ and 
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Tarkhans (carpenters, 20,000). About 58 per cent of the 
population are supported by agriculture, 19 are industrial, 
3 commercial, and 2 professional. 

There is a curious division of the non-Rajput tribes into the 
Dehia and Haulania factions, apparently dating from a time 
when the Hauldnias under the leadership of the Ghatwal Jats 
were called in by one of the emperors to help to coerce the 
Mandhar Rajputs, and were opposed by the Dehia Jats, who 
from jealousy of the Ghatwal supremacy joined the Mandhars. 
The leading families of the District are those of the Nawab 
of Kunjpura, the Mandals of Karnal, and the Bhais of Arnauli 
and Siddhuwal. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel carries on 
mis>ion work at Karnal, Kaithal, and Panipat. Its operations 
include za^mna teaching, girls' schools, and a hospital and 
dispensary fur women and children. There are al^u Metho- 
dist Episcopal missions at Karnal and Panipat, and a Presby- 
terian mission at Thanesar (founded in 1895) and Kaithal, 
to which the village of Santokh Majra has been leased for a 
Christiart colony. In 1901 the District contained 225 native 
Christians. 

The soil of the khadar is light, and water lies close to the 
surface. The Jumna floods are, however, not fertilizing, and 
thu best lands are tho^c \^hich lie beyond their reach. The 
eastern bdfv^ar is alnio'^t entirely watered by the WTstern 
Jumna Canal ; the soil is a fertile and easily ^^(Jrked loam, 
and the tract is for the most part a sheet of cultivation. The 
soil of the Kaithal ban^^ar is a strong intractable loam, chiefly 
irrigated by the new Sirsu branch of the Western Jumna Canal, 
which also supplies most of the Kaithal Nardak. The 
Thanesar tahsil is a rich alluvial tract watered by the Markanda 
and Umla, but in the flooded tracts crops are very precarious, 
owing to the uncertainty of the floods : on the Saraswatf 
two-thirds of the crops belong to the spring harvest, chiefly 
gram : on the Umla coarse rice is often the only crop. 

The District is held almost entirely by small peasant pro- 
prietors, large estates covering only about 160 si^uare miles 
and lands leased from Government 4,000 acres. 

dlie area for which details are available from the revenue 
rt-oord oi 1903-4 is 3,147 square miles, as shown in the table 
on the nwt page. 

The staple products of the spring harvest are wheat and 
gram, s(uvn on 338 and 265 s<iuare mfles respectively in 
1903-4. Barley covered only 19 square miles. In the autumn 
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harvest great millet covered 256 square miles, and rice and 
spiked millet 97 and 94 square miles respectively. Cotton 
covered 66 square miles, maize 72, and sugar-cane 30. 


Tahiti. 

Tot,il 

Cultuatetl 

Irrigated 

Cuifn.ihle 

waste 

Karnal 

S;,S 


164 

R>3 

Thanesar . . i 



.^7 


PanTpat . . ; 


1 .ss 


74 

Kaithal 

1 ,2S(} 

724 

20^ 

419 

Total ' 


i nre; 

1 601 

904 


During the thirteen years ending 1904, the cultivated area 
rose from 1,63; square miles to more than 1,797, or by 10 per 
cent., the increase being chiefly due to the extensions of turn! 
canabirrigation. This has been accompanied by an extended 
cultivation of maize, cotton, and sugar-cane, as well a', of the 
more valuable spring crf)p‘, : and the use of manure is said to 
be increasing. Loans for the construction of wells are fairly 
popular. In the five years ending t 003-4, Rn. 57,000 was 
advanced under the I^and Improvement Loans Act, and 
2 lakhs for the purchase of bullocks and seed. 

Cattle-raising used to play an important part in the economy Cattle, 
of the Nardak before the construction of the Sirsa canal, and ^ 
the cattle of the District are still noted for their excellence. 

The local breed of horses is of no particular importance. A 
remount depot, established at Karnal in i8Sq, was abolished 
in 1902, and its lands are now used as a military grass farm. 

The District board maintains three horse and five donkey 
stallions. Large flocks of gtvus and sheep are kept m parts, 
the sheep being all of the -mall f)lack-tailed breed. There 
is a fine breed of [>igs di Karnal, dating from the time of the 
old canttuirnent 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 6ot square miles, or Irrig.auon 
33 ptr ('ent., w'cre cLi'^st.d as irrigated. ( )f thi.s <irea, 230 square 
miles were irrigated fr(»m w'elis, 364 square miles from canals, 

3a acres from wells and canals, and 4.581 acre^ from streams 
and tanks. Tht.* l)it.trict jiossessed 10,931 ma'-onrv wells, 
besides 223 unbricked wells, lever welK, and water-lifts. In 
the khadar^ although little irrigation is necessary, wells worked 
bv Persian wheels are numerous. I'he new main line of the 
^JKK.v Jrvfxv (fvXAi enters the Thfinesar tahs'iL and within 
this 1 Rtrii't gives off the Sirsa, Hausi, and Xevv Delhi branches, 
vvhi( h irrigate the greater portion of the Nardak and 
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except in Thanesar, wiiere the percolation from the main canal 
an<l the stoppjc^e of the natural drainage keep the land so 
moist that it suffers from excess of water rather than from 
drought, d’he total area irrigated from the Western Jumna 
Canal is a. 493 acres. The in the Kaithal is also 

supplied by the Saraswati canal (an inundation canal made 
and worked by the District board), and some of the Xardak 
villages are also watered by floods from the Chautang. The 
few wells in these tracts are on the rope^-and-bucket system. 
The northern part of the District is irrigated by floods from 
the hill torrents, and for the most part suffers from capricious 
water-supply, being waterlogged one year and parched the 
next. Except in the more favcnired tracts, wells are liable to 
be destrrp'ed by floods and are little ii'.ed. The villages 
scattered tliroiigh Patiala territory are irrigated from the 
Sirhind Canal. 

The District contains ry tracts of unclassed forest^ with 
a total area of 24 s(|uare miles, in charge of the Deputy-Com- 
missioner ; but these are not true forests, being coverted only 
with scrub and small trees. About 2-6 square miles of 
‘resen'ed’ forest are under the Military department. 

Sal-arnmoniac has from ancient times been manufactured by 
the potters of the Kaithal Ar/o'?/. About 84 tons, valued at 
Rs. 3,400, are produced annually, and sold to merchants, who 
mostly e\j)ort it. It is prepared b} burning bricks made of the 
dirtv clay found in rertain ponds, and subjecting the substance 
that exudes from them to sublimation in closed vessels. The 
District has four saltpetre refineries. The only other mineral 
product is kankar. 

Karnal used to have a name for sh('»e- making, but the 
industry is said to be declining from want of capital. Panlpat 
is famous for glass-bloN^ng, the chief product being silvered 
globes which, when broken up, are used for mirror-covered 
walls, or sewn on phuikdris \ the glass retorts used in the 
manufacture of sal-ammoniac are also made. The town is 
noted for its manufacture of brass vessels, small fancy wares in 
various metals, and silver beads. The District possesses three 
cotton-ginning factories, at Panipat, Kaithal, and Dhatrat; 
a cotton-press at Panipat ; and two combined ginning and 
pressing factories, at Panipat and Kaithal. The total number 
of employes in 1904 was 702. Silver-work and musical instru- 
ments are made at Shahabad. Some good lacquered wood- 
work is also produced. 

The chief exports are wheat, cotton, gram, fine rice, ghl^ 
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}>rass vessels, glass, sal-ammoniac, and saltpetre ; and the chief 
imports are salt, oil and oilseed^, iron, and piece-g(/ods. Cotton 
and wheat go chiefly to Delhi and Ambala ; ghl and hides to 
Delhi ; oil and oilseeds come from the Dunjab and the Dcab : 
timber from Anibiiia ; iron and piece-goods from Delhi; and 
salt from Bhiwani. J ^elhi, and Ambala. Karnal and Panipat 
on the Delhi- Umballd-Kalka Kaiiwa) are the chief marts, and 
a gcfod deal of trade goes through Raitliai, which is on a 
branch of the Southern Punjab Railway. The local ti.ule is 
[irinci[>a]}}' ('onducted thnaigh tlie I’illage <ieak rs ; but a very 
considerable traffic is carried on by the cullivat(Jr-^ llieinseU e-^, 
especially by Jats from Rohtak, who in the hot season earn 
a good deal by plying their carts for hire. 

'I'he Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Kaiiway runs through the District Kailwavo 
side by .side with the grand trunk road, and Kailhal is the ro-uls 
terminus of a branch of the Southern Punjab Railway, d’he 
new main line and the Delhi and Dansi branches of the 
Western Jumna (fanal are na\igable, as is aKo the Jumna 
during the rain',. The District has 145 miles of metalled roads, 
and 0S4 miles of uninetalled road>, of which 129 miles ot 
metalled and 07 of uninetalled roads are under the I’ublic 
Works de[)artment, the rest fiemg maintained by the District 
board. Metalled roads connect Karnal and Kaithal, dlranesar 
and Ladwa, and the grand trunk road traverses the District 
from north to south ; but the unmetalled roads are bad, 
especially in the Nardak, and in the flooded tract bordering 
on the Sarasvvatt and Ghaggar the tracks are often impassable 
for weeks together during the rains. 

Including the challsa famine of 17S3 the District has been Famine 
visited by famine thirteen times in 120 years, one of the* most 
terrible perhaps being that of 1833. Relief works seem first 
to have been estaf>lnhed in the famine of 1861, when 22.237 
persons were relieved in one nKaith. In ivShy the famine was 
more se\cre in Karnal than in any other part of the Punjab, 
and hundreds ot people were reduced to seini-starvation, I'he 
expenditure was 1-7 lakiis, and the highest daily a\erage of 
persons relieved was 13,934. (.'attle to the number of 63,000 
died. From 1S75 to 1877 there was not a single good harvest, 
and though the scarcit) hardly deepened into famine, the cattle 
suffered ternbK. There w'as another grass famine in 1883-4. 

In 1896-7 the highest daily average relieved w'as 12,361, and 
the c'ipenditure barely 2 lakhs. 'JTe areas affected were the 
Nardak tracts of Karnal and Kaithal and the Naili tract of 
Kaithal. In 1899-1900 the Xardak in Karnal and part ot tiiat 
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in Kaithal were protected by the Nardak irrigation channeJ, 
constructed as a relief work in 1S97 ; the tracts aftected were 
chiefly the Naili and tracts of Kaithal and parts of 

Thdnesar. The highest daily average relieved was 14,075? 
and the expenditure was 2-6 iakiis. 

The District is divided into the four tahslls of Karnal, 
Panipat, Thanesar, and Kaithal, each under a tahsildar 
and a nailf-taksz/ddr. In the last the swh-fahstl of Gula is also 
in charge of a naib-tahsUddr, The tahsil of Kaithal forms 
a subdivision. The Deputy-Commissioner holds executive 
charge of the District, aided by three Assistant or Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is suhdivisional officer 
in charge of Kaithal and one in charge of the District treasury. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is re- 
sponsible for the criminal justice of the District, and civil 
judicial work is under a liistrict Judge, Both officers are 
supervised by the Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Delhi 
Civfil Division. There is one IVIunsif, who sits at head-quarters. 
There are also six honorary magistrates. Cattle-Stealing, the 
normal crime of the District, is now less prevalent than 
formerly, owing to the increase of cultivation made possible by 
the development of the canals. Formerly heads of families of 
respectable birth would demur to giving a daughter in marriage 
to a man who had not proved hi.', ability to suppijrt a family 
by cattle-lifting. 

The tract which passed to the British in 1803, and formed 
part of the old Panipat District, was summarily assessed in the 
years 7817-24, with the exception of the estates assigned to 
the Mandal family in exchangeTor the lands they held in the 
United Provinces. In accordance with the spirit of the tinie, 
the summary settlement was oppressive, and the methods of 
as.sessment and collection were vexatious and extortionate ; 
a revision of assessments was necessitated by the famine of 
1S24, and by degrees a more reasonable system was evolved. 
The regular settlement, made in 1842, was both moderate and 
fairly distributed. In the khddar the assessment on the whole 
worked well ; in the hangar the deterioration of soil caused 
by the canal brought absolute ruin to many villages, and in 
1859-60 large reductions of revenue were made and principles 
laid down for annual relief to be afforded when necessary. 
Meanwhile, in the Mandal estate, the assignees struggled to 
reali;'e their revenue in kind from a lawless and independent 
Rajput peasantry till 1847, ''’bem their oppression and mis- 
management necessitated the tract being brought under settle- 
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meni. The assessment was revised in 1852 and again in 1856. 
The revised settlement of 1872-80 comprised both these 
tracts; the revenue rate for irrigated land varied from Rs, 1-14 
to Rs. 2-14, and for unirrigated land from 8 annas to Rs. 1-12; 
pasture was rated at S pies an acre ; and canal lands were 
assessed at ‘dry’ rates varying from Rs. 1--5 to Rs. 7-13. 

The rest cjf the District, comprising the tahsiis of Raithal, 
Thanesar, and the Indri tract of Karnal, formed part of the 
territories of the Cis-Sutlej chiefs, who were taken under pro- 
tection by the proclamation of 1809. These teirit(»ries as they 
escheated were summaril} assessed. Thanesar and Indri were 
regularly settled in 1848-56 and Kaithal in 1853-6. I'he 
whole of this portion of the District came under the Karnal- 
Ambala revision in 1882-9. I’he average assessment on ^dry’ 
land is R. 0-14-3 (maximum, Rs. r-6 ; minim uni, R. 0-6-6), 
and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 2-14 (maximum, Rs. 3-12 ; minimum, 
Rs. 2). The total demand for 1903-4, including cesses, was 
12 lakhs. The average size of a holding culti\ated hy the 
owner is 5*3 acres. The whole District came under settlement 
in 1904, the present assessment expiring in 190S. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total re\enue 
are show' a below, in thousands of rupees 
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The District C(mtains six municipalities : Karxal, Paxipat, Local and 
Kaithal, Shahalvo, Thanlsar, and Laiava. Outside the^e, ^^^umcipaL 
local affairs are managed by the District hoard, whuse income 
amounted to nearly lakhs in 1903-4. The expenditure in 
the same year was r«2 lakhs. cducati(;n forming tfie largest 
item. 

The regular jiolice force consists of 6S3 of all ranks, including PoU .'t* and 
147 municipal police, under a Superintendent, assisted by 
4 inspectors. Village watchmen number 1,540 The Di-trict 
contains 22 police stations, i outpost, and 5 romJ-t^o.sts. The 
SansLs, Balochs, and Tagas are proclaimed under the Criminal 
Tribes Act ; and 55 Sansis, 447 Palochs, and 237 Tagas were 
registered in J903 under the Act. The District jail at head- 
quarters has accommodation for 155 prisoners. 

Karnal is the most backw'ard District in the Province in the Kducatn^n. 
matter of education, and in 1901 the proportion of literate 
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persons was only 2-4 per cunt. (4-3 males and o-r femalus\ as 
compared with 3-6 in the whole rrovince. The number of 
pupils under instruction was ; 1,961 in 1880-1, 2.242 in i.Sijo-i, 
5,902 in 1900-1, and 5,365 m 1903-4. In the last year the 
District contained 9 secondary and 90 primary (public) schools, 
besides 12 advanced and 62 elementary (private) schools, with 
53 girls in the public and 72 in the private schools. The only 
high school is at KamaL The indigenous Arabic school at 
Panipat, supported by the voluntar}" contributions of wealthy 
Muhammadans, is attended by about 50 boys, chiefly from the 
middle-class Muhammadan families of the town. The District 
has three primary schools for girls, and the ladies of the Kama! 
branch of the Zanana Mission teach women and children in 
the t(.)wn. Idle total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 47,000, the greater part of which was met from Local funds, 
though Government contributed nearly Rs. 1,600, and fees 
brought in Rs. 10,000. 

Besides the Karnal civil hospital the District has 9 dis- 
pensaries, one at Kama! and 8 at out-stations, -at which 
ii7>37o out-patients and 1,626 in-patients were treated in 
1904, and 6,849 operations performed. The income and 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 21,000, Local and municipal 
funds contributing Rs. 11,000 and Rs. 9,000 respectively. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel aLo maintains 
a female hospital at Karnal. 

The number of succe>i3ful vaccinations in 1903-4 wa^ 20,090, 
representing 23 per 1,000 of population. 

[A. Kensington, Cusioniary Laiv of Amba la District (1893) 
(for the Thanesar tahsil)\ J. M. 1 )ouie. District Gazetteer (1890), 
Settlement Report of Karnal-Ambdla (1S91), and Rhadj-i-am of 
Tahsil Kaithal and Pargana I?idri, District Adrndl (1S92) ; 
D. C. J, Ibbetson, Settlement Report of the PCinipat TahAl and 
Karndl Pargana (1883).] 

Karnal Tahsil, — Central tahsJl of Karnal District, Punjab, 
lying between 29^ 26' and 30° o' N. and 76° 40' and 77° 13^ E., 
on the west bank of the Jumna, with an area of 838 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 248,544, compared with 
241,369 in 1891. It contains the town of Karxal (population, 
- 3o59X ihe head-quarters, and 380 villages. The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3*2 lakhs. On the east lie 
the Jumna lowlands, fertile but unhealthy, and varying in 
width from 5 to 10 miles. The western boundary of this tract 
is the old high bank of the Jumna, and from the crest of this 
bank the country slopes imperceptibly away into the Nardak. 
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The upland portion of the iahsll is irrigated by the Western 
Jumna Canal ; but in the Nardak the people have not entirely 
abandoned their pastoral traditions, and still retain ample 
grazing-grounds for their cattle. 

Thanesar Tahsil i^Thanesivar). — N(jrthern tahsil oi Karnal 
District, Punjab, lying between 2if 55' and 30*^ 15' X. and 
76^ 36' and 77^' Tj" E., on the we^t bank of the Jumna, with 
an area of 559 s(]uare miles. 'Fhe p(jpaLition m igoi was 
173,208, c<)m[)are(l with 177,442 m 1891. It contains the 
towiib of 'Fhaxlsar ([population, 5,006), the heail-quarters. 
Ladwa (3.518;, and Suahauad (11,009); 4^^ \illages. 

The kmd revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-8 lakhs. 
Thanesar practically coincides with the old Pipli tahsil of 
Ambala District, from which it was transferred in 1897. C)n 
the east it has a narrow frontage along the Jumna. The fertile 
riverain lowlands average about 6 miles in width. The 
western boundary of this tract is the old bank of tlie Jumna, 
and from the crest of this bank the country slopes away west- 
wards. The uplands are intersected by several torrent-bed^, 
and the soil, especially to the south, is for the most ])art stiff 
and infertile. Dhak jungle abounds. The Markanda country 
on the north-\Nest has the advantages of a lighter soil and 
fertilizing floods. 

Panipat Tahsil. — Southern tahsil of Karnal District, Pun- 
jab, lying between 29*^ ii' and 29^ 30' N. and 76^ 38' and 
77° 10' E., on the west bank of the Jumna, with an area of 
462 square miles. The population in 1901 was 196,284, com- 
pared with 184,856 in 1891. It contains the town cpf Panipat 
(population, 26.914), the head-quarters, and 172 villages, d'he 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1 003-4 to 3-5 lakhs. 
On the east he the Jumna lowlands, ru h. pietureMiue, and 
unhealthy, WTst of the raih^ay line the eiiuntrv lies at a 
higher le\el. The soil is in places saline, and considerable 
tracts are in conse'.|Uen<'e uncultivated, but the tahsil enjoys 
a high degree of prosperity. The uplands are irrigated by the 
Western Jumna Canal. 

Kaithal Tahsil. — W’estern A?/^v//and subdivision of Karnal 
Ihstrict, Punjab, lying between 29 22' arid 30" 12' X. and 76' 
ii'and 76^ 47' E., with an area of 1,289 s([uare miles. I'hc 
population in 1901 was 265,189, ci^nqpared with 257,493 in 
1891. It contains the towns of Kaithal (po[)ulation, 14,408), 
the head quarters, and Puni^ri (5.834) ; and 413 villages, in- 
cluding Plhowa, a place of religious importance. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-7 lakhs. I'he tahsil 
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consists chiefly of the petty principality of Kaithal, which 
escheated in 1S43. North of the Ghaggar, the country is un- 
dulating and the soil contains a considerable proportion of sand. 
The tract between the Ghaggar and the southern limits of the 
Saraswatl depre.'^'iion conMsts of vast prairies, flooded during the 
rains and interbpersed with numerous trees and patches of cul- 
tivation. This tract, known as the Naili (Nali), is notoriously 
unhealthy, but the pasture it affords is invaluable in dry years. 
The southern half of the tahsil is a level plain, now irrigated 
by the Western Jumna Canal. On the east is the Nardak. 
The people have not yet entirely abandoned their pastoral 
traditions, and large tracts are still used for grazing alone. 
Farther west, cultivation become^ more general, and in the 
extreme south-west the soil contains a large proporti<m of sand. 

Gula. — Sub-Zt?//^'// of the Kaithal tahsil of Karnfil District, 
Punjab. It has an area of 455 square miles, and contains 
204 villages. The head-quarters are at the village of Gula. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 1-2 lakhs. 

Kunjpura ('the heron's nest'). — An estate in the District 
and tahsil of Karnal, Punjab, founded by Najabat Khan, a 
Ghorgasht Pathan and soldier of fortune under the Mughal 
emperors. Najabat Khan built a stronghold in the marshes 
of the Jumna early in the eighteenth century, and then re- 
volted against the imperial government. Siding with Nadir 
Shah in 1739, Najabat Khan was recognized by him us chief 
of Kunjpura and held it till he was killed in 1760, when the 
INIarathas razed his stnmghold to the ground. His son, Diler 
Khan, received large grants of territory from the Durranis, but 
he and his successor were driven out of their lands west of the 
Jumna by the Raja of Jind and other Sikh chiefs. In 17S7, 
however, Sindhia expelled the Jind Raja from Karnal, and ten 
years later General Perron recognized Gulsher as Nawab of 
Kunjpura. His son, Rahmat Khan, allied himself to Lord 
Lake in r8oi, and in 1811 was recognized as a protected chief 
by the British Government. In 1846 the Nawab of Kunjpura 
lost his sovereign powers, and the history of the family has 
since been one of incessant litigation. The present Nawab 
succeeded in 1886. He holds a jaglr of thirty-eight villages 
with a revenue of Rs. 31,000, besides which his estate yields 
an income of nearly Rs. 32,000. 

Kaithal Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
tahsil of the same name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated 
in 29° 48' N. and 76" 24' E., 38 miles west of Karnal town, 
and the terminus of the Kaithal branch of the Southern Punjab 
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Railway. Population (1901), 14,408. Kaithal is picturesquely 
situated on an extensive tank, which partly surrounds it, with 
numerous bathing-places and flights of steps. It lies in 
Kurukshetra, and is said to have been founded by the hero 
Yudhishthira. It bore in Sanskrit the name of Kapisthala, or 
the ‘abode of monkeys,’ and possesses an asthan or temple 
of Anjni, mother of Hanunian, the monkey god. During the 
time of the earlier Muhammadan emi)erors it was a place of 
some importance, and Timur, who says its inhabitants were 
fire-w'or.shippers, halted here before he attacked l^elhi in 1398. 
The tombs of several saints, the oldest of which is that of the 
Shaikh Salah-ud-din of Balkh (a. d. 1246), show' that it w'as a 
centre of Muhammadan religious life. The towm was reno- 
vated, and a fort built, under Akbar. In 1767 it fell into the 
hands of the Sikh chief, Bhai Desu Singh, whose descendants, 
the Bhais of Kaithal, ranked among the most pow’erful of 
the Cis-Sutlej chiefs. Their territories la[)sed to the British 
Government in 1843, wBen Kaithal became the head-quarters of 
a District ; but in 1849 it w'as absorbed into Thane^ar District, 
w'hich w'as in turn included in that of Karnal in 1802. The 
now' somewhat dilapidated fort or jialace of the Bhais stands 
out prominently on the bank of the tank. The municipality 
was created in 1S67. The income and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 19,900 and Rs. 20,400 
respectively. The income in 1903-4 w'as Rs. 15,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 1 7,400. 
It maintains a dispensary and an Anglo-vernacular middle 
school. Saltpetre is refined at Kaithal, and it has a corU‘>ider- 
able manufacture of lacquered w'ood, besides two cotton fac- 
tories, one for ginning and the other for ginning and pre'^sing. 
The number (jf employe-'^ in the factories in 1904 was 103. 

Karnal Town. — Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of Karnal, Punjab, situated in 29"" 41^ N. and 76''" 59' E., on 
the old bank of the Jumna, about 7 miles from the present 
course of that river, and on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway ; 
distant 1,030 miles by rail from (dilcutta, 1,056 from Ikjmbay, 
and 895 from Karachi. Population (190T), 23,559. Its name 
is derived from Kama, the rival of Arjuna in the epic of the 
Mahabharata, by w'hom it is said to have been founded. It 
w'ould seem to have been a place of little importance in early 
historical times, as no mention of it occurs until towards the 
end of the Pathan period. Karnal w'as plundered in 1573 by 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza in his revolt against Akbar, an<J its 
neighbourhood laid w'aste by Banda Bairagi in 1 709. In 1 739 
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it was the scene of the defeat of Muhammad Shah by Nadir 
Shah. After the fall of Sirhittd in 1763 the town was seized 
by Gaji)at Singh, Raja of Jind, but in 1775 it tvas recovered 
f)y Najaf Khan, governor of Delhi. It again fell into the 
hands (tf Gajpat Singh, but his son Bhag Singh lost it to the 
Marathas in 17S7, and it was subsequently made over by them 
to George Thomas. It then fell into the hands of Gurdit Singh 
of Ladwa, from whom the British took it in 1805. A canton- 
ment was formed at Karnal, which was abandoned in 1841 
owing to the unhealthiness of the station, KarnM is still 
unhealthy, though drainage and sanitation have done much 
to improve its condition. There is a fine marble tomb, built 
by the emperor Ghiyas-ud-din to the memory of the saint 
Bu-All Kalandar. The Society for the Propagation of the 
( hi^pel has a mission at Karnal, The municipality was created 
in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 32,500 and Rs. 32,100 respec- 
tively, The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 33,800, mainly derived 
from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 33,500. The chief 
manufactures are country cloth, for local consumption, and 
shoes. The principal educational institution is the Anglo-ver- 
nacular high school, managed by the Educational department. 
It possesses a civil hospital, with a branch in the town. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel also maintains a 
female hospital and dispensary. 

Ladwa. — Town in the Thanesar tahsil of Karnal District, 
Punjab, situated in 29° 59' N. and 77^ 3' E. Population 
(1901), 3,518. The town and neighbourhood belonged to a 
Sikh family, and were confiscated in 1846 in conseijuence of 
their conduct in the first Sikh War. The place is of no com- 
mercial importance. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 5,300. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,500, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,900. 
The town has a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Panipat Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated in 29*^ 24^ N. and 
76” 59' E., on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway; 1,009 niiles 
by rail from Calcutta, 1,035 ftom Bombay, and 916 from 
Karachi. Pojiulation (1901), 26,914, The town is of high 
antiquity, and is mentioned in the Mahabharata as one of the 
five places demanded by Vudhishthira fnmi Duryodhana as 
the price of peace. In Muhammadan times it would appear 
to have been of considerably greater importance than it is now. 
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It was from Panipat that prince Hiimayun plundered Delhi in 
1390, and he was defeated in the neighbourhood by Abu Bakr. 
Panipat was seven years later held for Tatar Khan and taken 
by Ikbal Khan, and in the next year deserted on Tmiurs 
approach. During the reign of Bahlol I.odi his son Ni^am 
Khan, afterwards Sikandar Lodi, seized Panipat and made it 
his head-fiuarters. But its chief title to fame lies in that it was 
the scene of the three most decisive battles of Northern India : 
the defeat of Ibrahim Lodi by Babar in 1526. the defeat by 
Akbar of Himu, the Hindu general <jf Add Shah in 1550, and 
Ahmad Shah's victory over the Marathas in 1761. An inde- 
cisive battle was also fought at Panipat between the Sikhs and 
the Delhi emperor in 1767. The par^ana of Panipat was 
made over to General Perron by the Marathas, and passed to 
the British in 1803. The chief monument of antii^uity is the 
tomb of the Muhammadan saint Kalandar (also said to be 
buried at Karnal), erected by the sons of Ala-ud-din of Glior. 
Panipat was the head-quarters of the District until 1S54. 'Phe 
municipality was created in 1S67. dlie income during the ten 
year-^ ending 1002-3 a\eraged Rs. 26,400, and the expemliture 
Rs. 26,200, The income in 1903 4 \sa^ Rs. 27,400, < hieilv 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure wa^ Rs. 28,000. 
Local manufactures include brass vessels, cutlery, and sihered 
glass ; and the towm has a cotton press and a combined 
ginning and pressing factory. The number of operatives 
employed in 1904 was 500. The Muhammadan community 
maintains an Arabic school, and the municipality an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school. The towm contains a dispensary. 

Pehowa. — Ancient towm and plac'e of pilgrimage in the 
Kaithal iahsil of Karnfd District, Punjab, situated in 29" 59' X. 
and 76® 35' E., on the sacred SaraswatT river, 16 uiiIls w\,st of 
Thanesar. It lies in Ki*RUk''HETRA, and its name is a corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit I^rithudaka, the Prithu,* the son 

of Raja \Tna. Two inscriptions dating fnjm the end of the 
ninth century A.D., found at Pehow^a, show' that it wxis then 
included in the dominions of Bhoja and his son Mahendrapala. 
kings of Kanauj. The more imjiortant inscription records the 
erection of a triple temple to \dshnu by a 'Pomar family, but 
no traces of ancient buildings remain, the modern shrines 
having been erected within the last century. After the rise c^f 
the Sikhs to power Pehowa came into the pcjssession of the 
Bhais of Kaithal, w'hose palace is now' used as a resthouse ; 
but with Kaithal it lapsed to the British Government, and has 
since lost its importance, the population having decreased from 
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3,408 in 1 88 1 to 2,080 in 1901. It is still however, a place of 
{)i]grimage : and close to it are the temples of Pirthudakeshwar 
or Pirthuveshwar, built by the Marathas during their supremacy 
in honour of the goddess Saras wati (Sarsuti), and of Swami 
Kartik. The latter is said to have been founded before the 
war of the Mahabharata in honour of the war-god Kartaya. 
The town has a dispensary. 

Pundri. — Town in the Kaithal tahsll of Karnal District, 
Punjab, situated in 29° 46' N. and 76° 34' E., on the bank of 
a great tank called the Pundrak tank. Population (1901), 
5,834. It was formerly one of the strongholds of the Pundirs, 
a Rajput tribe who held Thanesar and the Nardak. It has a 
vernacular middle sch(jol. 

Shahabad.—Town in the Thanesar tahs'il of Karnal Dis- 
trict, Punjab, situated in 30" 10' N. and 76° 52'' E., on the 
Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway, 16 miles south of Anibala. 
Population (1901), 11,009. The town was founded by one of 
the followers of Muhammad of Ghor at the end of the twelfth 
century. It is of no commercial importance. The munici- 
pality was created in 1867-8. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 10,900, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 10,200. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 12,300, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 11,200. The town has a vernacular middle school and 
a dispensary. 

Tirawari for .Vzamabad-i-Talawari, the Tarai/i of the 
earlier Muhammadan historians). — Village in the District and 
tahsil of Kartial, Punjab, situated in 29° 48' N. and 76° 59' E., 
14 miles south of Thanesar and 84 nf3rth of Delhi, on the 
Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway. Tirawari is identified as 'he 
scene of Muhammad of Ghor’s defeat by Prithwl Rfij (Rai 
Pithora), the Chauhan king of Ajmer, in 1191, and of the 
former’s victory over that king in 1192. In 1216 Taj-ud-dln 
Yalduz, who had made himself master of the Punjab, advanced 
against Shams-ud-din Altamsh, but was defeated by the latter 
near Tarain. It derives its modem name of Azamabad from 
Azam Shah, son of Aurangzeb, who was born in the town. In 
1739 Nadir Shah occupied the place, then a fortified town, 
after battering itb walls, and marched to encounter Muhammad 
Shah. A great rabat or fortified sarai still exi^^ts at Tirawari, 
and the walls round the village are in excellent preservation. 

Thanesar Town (Thanes^var). — Head-(|uarters of the 
tahsil of the same name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated in 
29*^ 59"" and 76^ 50' E., on the banks of the Saraswati, and 
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on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway. Population (1901), 

5,066. It is famous as the most sacred place in the holy land 
of Kurukshetra, its name meaning ‘the place of the god’ 
{sthdneshwara). In the time of Hiuen Tsiang, Thanesar was 
the capital of a Vaisya (Bais) dynasty, which ruled parts of 
the Southern Punjab, Hindustan, and Eastern Rajputana. In 
A.t). 648 a Chinese ambassador was sent to Harshavardhana 
of Thanesar, but found that the Senapati Arjuna had usurped 
his kingdom, and the dynasty then became extinct. Thanesar, 
however, continued to be a place of great sanctity ; but in 1014 
it was sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni, and although recovered 
by the Hindu Raja of Delhi in 1043, remained desolate for 
centuries. By the time of Sikandar Lodi it had, however, been 
in some measure restored, for that emperor proposed to make 
a raid on it to massacre the pilgrims. In 1567 Akbar witnessed 
its great fair ; but Aurangzeb desecrated the shrine and built 
a castle in its sacred lake, whence his soldiers could fire on 
pilgrims who attempted to bathe. At the annexation of the 
ciS'Sutlej territory, the town and neighbourhood were in the 
possession of a Sjkh family, but they lap-^vd to the British 
Government in 1850. Tlvine^ar wa^ the head-quarters of a 
British District till 1S62, but has since steadily declined in 
importance. The municipality was created in 1867, The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,900, 
and the expenditure Rs. 7,300. The income in 1903-4 w^as 
Rs. 8,900, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 8,200. The town has a vernacular middle school and 
a dispensary. The bathing-fairs held here on the occasion 
of solar eclipses are sometimes attended by half a million 
pilgrims. 

Ambala District. — Northernmost of the plains 1 fistricts E.-.un- 
of the Delhi L>i\Lion, Punjab, Ivin" between 30“ 2' and 
30 13 N. and 76 19 and 77“ 36 E., ^Mth an area of and h’li 
1,851 square ni’lcs. It extends from the Sutlej, which sepa- and nver 
rates it from the District of H(>shiar[nir on the north, to the 
Jumna, which divides it from the District of Saharanpur in 
the L'nited Provinces on the ^outh-east. On the north-earit 
it is bounded by the States of Nallgarh, Patiala, Sirmur, and 
Kalsia ; on the south by the District of Karn;ll ; and on the 
west by Patiala and the District of Ludhiana. The District is 
very irregular in shape, and ('onsists of two almost separate 
portions. The main portion lies between the Ghaggar and tht' 

Jumna, compiising the three tahstls of Ambala, Naraingarh, 
and Jagadhri. It is formed of the plain which descends from 
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the Siwalik HilL towards the south*we^,t. This plain is fertile, 
generallv speaking a good alluvial loam, but inter>c( ted by 
torrents, which pour down from the hilb at inier\als <>1 a tew* 
miles : and it intersper>ed with bhjcks of stiff clay soil, whu'h 
in vears of scant}' rainfall are unproductive, >o that the tract, 
especially the Xaraingarh tahslL is liable to famine. In this 
part of the District lies the Morni ilaka^ a hilly tract ol about 
93 square niile^^, chiefly made up of two main ridges, and 
culminating in the Karoh peak (4,9^9 feet) the .Sirmur 
border. It is inhabited by tribes of Hindu Kanets. The 
second portion of the District is the Rupar subdivision, wiiich 
compri'^es the tahsils of Rupar and Rharar, a submontane 
plain King to the north betw'een the Ghaggar and the Sutlej. 
This plain is of great fertility, highly cultivated, and well 
wo(^ded, wdth numerous mango groves ; but its south-eastern 
extremity, which is heavily irrigated from the (ihaggar, is 
waterlogged, and though of boundless fertility is so unhealthy 
as to be almost uninhabitable. The District also includes the 
detached tracts containing the town of Kalka and the hill 
cantonment of Kasauli. 

Besides the great boundary streams of the Sutlej and Jumna, 
each of wTose beds passes through the various stages of 
boulders, shingle, and sand, the District is traversed in every 
part by innumerable minor channels. The Ohaggar rises in 
Sirmur State, pas.-Des througli the Morni tract, cro'-ses the 
Di^triot at its narrowest point, and almost immediately enters 
Patiala ; but near the town of Ambala it again toui'hes British 
territory, and skirts the border for a short distant'e. It is 
largely used for irrigation, the water being drawn off by means 
of artificial cuts. Among other streams may be mentioned 
the Chautang, Taiigri, Baliali, Sirvan, Boli, Budki, and Sonibh. 
The IITstern Jumna Canal has its head-works at Tajewala in 
this District, and the Sirhind Canal takes off from the Sutlej 
at Rupar. 

With the exception of the narrow' submontane strip running 
along its north-eastern border, the whole District lies on the 
Indo-Gangetic alluvium. The submontane tract consists of 
sandstemes and conglomerates, belonging to the Upper Tertiary 
(Siwalik) series of the Himalayas. 

The District includes three very different botanical tracts: 
the southern part, w'hich behmgs to the U[)per Gangetic plain ; 
the Siwaliks in the north-east ; and the Kasauli tract, which 
rises to over 6,000 feet, and is Outer Himalayan, with a flora 
much the same as that of Simla below' 5,000 feet above sea- 
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level. The Kalesar forest and the Morni hills generally, which 
fall in the second tract, have a fairly rich Siwalik flora, with 
which a few Himalayan types, such as chir or chil longi- 

fo/ia)y intermingle. 

Tigers are occasionally shot in the Kalesar forest and the Fauna. 
Morni hills ; there are a few bears about Morni, and leopards, 
hyenas, and w'olves are not uncommon, while wild h<')g abound. 

Of deer six kinds are found : samhar^ chifaL and kahar in the 
hill tracts ; and ‘ ravine deer ’ (Indian gazelle), antelope, and 
hog deer in the plains. 

The climate of the plains is fairly good, though, owing to the Climate 
nearness of the hills, subject to severe changes of temperature, 

The average mean temperature of January is 39-45° and of 
June 77-55°. The hill station of Kasauli, owing to its moderate 
height and nearness to the dust of the plains, is the least 
esteemed for climate of the Punjab hill stations. The chief 
cause of mortality is fever. Swamping, caused by pen'olation 
from the Western Jumna Canal, used to affect the health of 
the people injuriously; but the careful realignment of the canal 
which has been carried out of recent years has, ft is hoped, 
completely remedied the evil. 

The rainfall varies widely in the hill, submontane, and plain Rai. bi: 
tracts, and the average fall ranges from 2S inches at Rupar to 
6r at Kasauli. The District on the whole is well off in the 
matter of rainfall, and there are comparatively few years in 
which the rains fail altogether ; the variations from year 
to 3'ear are, however, considerable. The heaviest rainfall 
recorded during the twenty years ending 1900-T was 87 inches 
at Jagadhri in 1884-5, and the lightc'-t was 0-33 inches at 
Dadupur in 18S9-90. 

The earliest authentic inhumation vith rLference to thi^ jlis-ory 
District is derived from the itinerary of Hiuen l\uine, the 

archr.eo- 

('hiiiese Puddhist pilgrim of the seventh century. He found lugy 
it the sear of a flcmri.^hijtg and cn'ilizecl king<](jm, ha\'ing its 
capital at Srughna, a town identified by rRutcral Cunningham 
with the modern village of Sroii. near Jag.idhri, Tlie ('wuntry 
around Ambala from its positicai felf the fall forte of tvery 
important campaign in Xorthern India, but receives little 
mention except as an appurtenance of Sirhind. Such refer- 
ences as occur in the Muhammadan historians are giv'en in the 
articles on Amp.al.v City and Rupar Town. 

The practical interest of the local annals begins with the 
rise of the Sikh jirincipalitie.s south of the Sutlej during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. As the central 

Y 


pi s. I. 
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power of the Afughal empin' relaxed under the blows of the 
Marathas on the one side and the Afghans on the other, 
numerous Sikh marauders from the Punjab proper began to 
extend their encn)achments beyond the Sutlej, and ere long 
acquired for themselves the heart of the country between that 
river and the Jumna. W hen the Maratha power fell before 
the British in 1S03, the whole tract was parcelled out among 
chiefs of various grades, from the powerful Rajas of Patiala, 
Tind, and Nabha down to the petty sarddr who had succeeded 
in securing by violence or fraud the possession of a few 
villages : but after Ranjit Singh began to con.'solidate the Sikh 
territories within the Punjab, he crossed the Sutlej in 1808, 
and demanded tribute from the Cis-Siitlej chieftains. Thus 
pressed, and fearing for themselves the fate which had over- 
taken their brethren, the Sikh chieftains combined to apply 
for aid to the I^ntish Government, The responsibility of pro- 
tecting the minor States from their powerful neighbour was 
accepted, and the treaty of 1809, between the British Govern- 
ment and Ranjit Singh, secured them in future from encroach- 
ment on the north. Internal wars were strictly prohibited by 
a proclamation issued in 1811; but with this exception the 
powers and privileges of the chiefs remained untouched. 
Each native ruler, great or small, including even the descen- 
dants of private troopers of the original invading forces, had 
civil, criminal, and iTcal jurisdiction within his own territory, 
subject only to the controlling authority of the Governor- 
General's Agent at Ambala. No tribute was taken, nor was 
any special contingent demanded, although the chieftains were 
hound in case of war to give active aid to the Government, 
The right to escheats was the sole return which was asked. 
The first Sikh War and the Sutlej campaign of 1845 
Government an opportunity of testing the gratitude of the 
chieftains. Few of them, however, displayed their loyalty 
more conspicuously than by abstaining from open rebellion. 
Their previous conduct had not been such as to encourage 
Government in its policy towards them ; and a sweeping 
measure of reform was accordingly introduced, for the reduc- 
tion of their privileges. The Political Agency of Ambala was 
transformed into a Commissioncr^hip, and police jurisdiction 
was hamied over to European officers. In June, 1849, after 
the st^('ond Sikh War had brought the Punjab under British 
rule, the chiefs were finally deprived of all sovereign powers. 
The revenues were still theirs, but the assessments were to be 
made by British officials and under British regulation. Even 
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previous to this arrangement portions of the modern District 
had lapsed to Government by death or forfeiture ; and the 
reforms of 1849 brought Ambala nearly to its present pro- 
portions. 

During the Mutiny of 1S57, although incendiary fires and 
other disturbances gave much ground for alarm, especially at 
the first beginning of di'^affection, no actual outbreak occurred, 
and the District was held throughout with little ditficulty. In 
1862 the dismemberment of Thane^ar r)istrict V)rought three 
new la/;^ a /n/s to .Vmbala . since that date there have been 
several alterations of boundary, the mo^t important of which 
Were the transfer of the Thanesar lahsil to Karnal in 1897 and 
the accession of Kasauli and Kalka from Simla in 1899. 

Information as to the principal remains of archaeological 
interest will be found in the articles on Sugh and Sadhaura. 

The District contains 7 towns and 1,718 villages. Its popu- 
lation at the last three enumerations was: (1881) 864,748, 
(1S91) 863,641, and (1901) 815,880. During the la^t decade 
the rural population decreased by 6-6 per cent, d'he decrease 
was apparent in every fahliL being greatest in Xaraingarh and 
lea^t in Jagadhri ; but the towns, with the cxce[)tion of Am- 
bala, bfiriya, and Sadhaura, showed an increase, 'bhis general 
decline is attributable to the mortality caused by cholera, 
fever, and small-pox, and also to scarcity and emigration in 
the famine years. The District is divided into five tahstls — - 
Ambala, Kharar, Jagadhri, Xaraingarh, and Rup.vr — the 
head-quarters of each being at the place from which it is 
named. The chief towns are the municipalities of Ambala, 
the head-quarters of the District, Jagadhri, RCpar, Sadhatra, 
and Buriva. 

The folkiwing table shows the ehief stati>tic> ot population 
in T901 ■— 


Ttihs/I. 


I Amhala 
Rupar . . ' 

Kharar . 

Xaraingajh . 

Jagacihn 

f District total i 

I 

NoTT..^ i In- tor tHo of art-* taken from revenue n turn^. Th-' 

total District area that in the Census RePori. 

Y 2 



l 


2 1 QoO 

614 i 

- e '4 

{, ■1.701 

290 

I 


i.VLa ::7 

4S0 4 

~ 5.1 

.-’ 47 - 

370 

2 


160,267 

449 4 

~ 5'7 

7, [22 


I 

.V 7 

MI,042 


- 7 *‘» 

4.022 

406 j 

2 

.M 9 

161,23s 

■ . 397 '^ 

- 4.4 

5,14s 

1S51 1 

7 

1 1,7 : 

Si5,SSo 

440.7 

- ^.6 

5 r> 4^^5 
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people. 
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About 62 per cent, of the people are Hindus, 30 per cent. 
^Muhammadans, and 7 per cent. Sikhs. In the Rupar and 
Kharar tahslls the language is Punjabi, a Hindi patois being 
spoken in the rest of the District. 

Tats or Jats (125,000) are the chief landowning tribe. They 
are dinded into two widely different classes, those of the north- 
ern tahslls being the fine sturdy type found in the Punjab 
proper, while to the east and south they are inferior in physique 
and energy. Of the Rajputs (67,000), more than two-thirds 
are Muhammadans. The Malis (24,000) and Sainis (26,000) 
are market-gardening tribes scattered throughout the District, 
generally as occupancy tenants, though the Sainis hold many 
villages in Rupar. The Malis are nearly all Hindus, the Sainis 
chiefly Hindus with some Sikhs. The Arains (29,000) are 
almost all Muhammadans, the Kambohs (9,000) chiefly 
Hindus or Sikhs. The Gujars (46,000) are divided almost 
equally between Hindus and Muhammadans ; they chiefly 
inhabit the Jumna valley and the wild broken tract lying 
under the hills, and own large herds of goats. In this District 
the Gujars have an undeserved reputation as cattle-thieves. 
In the Morni hills, Kanels (2,500), Koris (4,000), and Brah- 
mans (44,000) are the chief cultivators. The Kanets claim a 
Rajput descent, the Koris are of menial status. The whole 
Morni population are a simple, orderly folk, mixing as little as 
possible with the people of the plains. The Banias (29,000) 
are the most important commercial tribe, but there are also 

7.000 Khattris. Of the menial tribes may be mentioned the 
Chamars (leather-workers, 113,000), Chuhras (scavengers, 

32.000) , Jhlnwars (water-carriers, 31,000), Julahas (weavers, 

20.000) , Kumhars (potters, 9,000), Nais (barbers, ir,ooo), 
Tarkhans (carpenters, 19,000), and Telis (oilmen, 12,000). 
There are 20,000 Shaikhs, 6,000 Saiyids, 16,000 Fakirs, and 

8.000 Jogis and Rawals. Of the total population, 51 per cent, 
are supported by agriculture, 19 per cent, are industrial, 4 per 
cent commercial, and 3 per cent, professional. 

The Ludhiana American Presbyterian Mission has stations 
at Ambala city and cantonment, both occupied in 1849, with 
out-stations at Jagadhri, Mubarakpur, Xaraingarh, Raipur, and 
Mulana. With a staff of eight missionaries, it supports a high 
seluxfl, a middle school, a school for Muhammadan girls, two 
for Hindu girls, and a hospital for women. The District 
contained 959 native Christians in 1901. 

Every ta/isll except Rdpar contains a large tract of hard 
clay land, which is fit for cultivation only when the rains are 
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abundant. Hence the autumn harvest, which is sown by aid tural cois- 
of the monsoon rains, is more important than the spring 
harvest. The insecure parts are those in which this heavy 
clay soil predominates, chiefly in the Ambala talisil and in the 
southern c]uarter of Kharar. The rest of the four tahsih 
which abut on the Himalayas contain, with a certain pro- 
portion of hilly country, large tracts of good alliu ial loam; 
the Riipar tahstl is practically secure ; and ^uch in^ecunt) as 
there is in Naraingarh and Jagadhri is due rather t(; the 
character of the Rajjiut inhabitants than to defects of soil or 
climate, lire District is intersected by numerous watercourses 
which, though to all appearance dry except after heavy rain, 
constitute a large reserve of moisture, and e\en in times or 
drought enable fairly good crops to he cultivated along them. 


The District is held almost entirely on the patfidari andchuia^n- 
bhiiixdchard tenures ; but zamJnddri lands c{;ver about 70 

. , . . stali^ttLS 

square miles, a larger projiortion than in most Districts. an«l 

The following table shows the main agricultural statistics m crug'.. 
1903-4, areas being in square miles 


Tahsih ; 

T uta! 

Cultivate'!. 

Irrigated. 

CuUn ah.i 
uastr. 

Ambala . - . j 

3 .=i 5 

j -74 

3 

38 

kupar . . .1 

290 

1 193 

28 

23 

Kharar . . .1 


242 

21 

2 S 

Karaingarh . , j 

436 

2 10 

I 

1 a 

27 1 

Jagadhri . . . j 

406 

j 267 

14 

39 1 

j Total 1 


1 T5I95 

71 

155 1 


The chief crops of the spring harvest are wheat and gram, 
w^hich in 1903-4 occtqled 309 and S(|uare miles respe< - 
tively. Barley t'overed only 13 square mile'>. Mai/e, the 
principal crop in autumn, oc'cupied 151 square miles: then 
came rue (115), pubes ^95), gr^-at millet 1^30), and cotton (43). 

About 2,000 at res wxre under [Joppy. In tire Morni hills 
fuandal {Tkusine coracana), kulihi [Dolichos loiijhn-us)^ the 
tuber kachdlu {Arum udocaria^, and ginger are <'uUi\aied, 

The area under cultivation increased fr^ nr 1,171 square Impewe- 
miles in 1890-1 to 1,195 miles in 1903-4, in which 

latter year it w^as 64 per cent, of the total area of the District, tural 
Experiments were carried out in 1887 with a view to intro- 
ducing natural khaki-coloiired (Nankin) cotton as a staple. 

'Fhe cotton was a fine strong plant with a good fibre, and made 
up well as coarse cloth ; but (lOvernmeni decided that it could 
not take the place of dyed cotton for army purposes, and the 
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pe<'>ple preferred the ordinar}' cotton ; both on account of its 
colour and because the Nankin cotton took lony:er to come to 
maturity and yielded a smaller prop(jrtit>n of fibre to ^eed. 
More recent experiments have been made with Nagpur, 
Egyptian, and American cotton, the latter with good rebults 
as regards out-turn. There is a tendency to bubstitute the 
culti\ation of fine rice for coarse. Loans under the laind 
Improvement Loans Act are not \ery popular, the people 
preferring to borrow money from the village banker. Only 
Rs, 1,400 was advanced under thib Act during the five yeurs 
ending 1904, all for the construction of masonry wells. Loans 
for seed and bullocks are readil) taken in times of scarcity, 
when credit with the banker has failed. Rs. 31,000 was thus 
advanced during the five \earb ending [903-4. 

The breed of cattle is capable of improvement; but in the 
alluvial lands the weak home-bred stock are quite equal to 
the work required, and being accustomed to stall-feeding do 
not, like the stronger cattle imported from the upland tracts, 
feel the change from grazing in the open. For work in heavy 
clay soils, or with deep irrigation wells, a finer breed of cattle 
is imported. Hissar bulls have been introduced. A good 
deal of horse-breeding is carried on in the District ; the 
District board maintains seven horse and five donkey stallions. 
Large quantities of bheep, p]g>, and pouhry are kept, the 
high {)nce^ obtainable in Sniila making poultry especially 
remunerative. 

Of the total area cultivated in i903'4, 71 square miles, or 
6 per cent., were irrigated. Of this area, 43 square miles were 
irrigated from wells, 3,396 acres from canals, and 23 square 
miles from streams and tanks. The head-uorks of both the 
Western Jumna and Si rhino Canals lie in the District, but 
it receives no irrigation from the latter. About 2,500 acres 
are estimated as irrigable annually from the main line of the 
Western Jumna Canal. The District has in use 3,297 masonry 
wells worked by bullocks, almost all on the rope-and~bucket 
system, even in the riverain tracts ; also 2,095 un bricked 
wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. The hill torrents afford a 
certain amount of irrigation. Of the crops harvested in 
[903-4, only 4 per cent, was grown on irrigated land, sugar- 
cane being the only crop irrigated to any great extent. It is 
proposed to adel to the programme of famine relief works 
projects fur the construction of storage tanks for purposes of 
rice irrigation in the clay tracts which largely depend on that 
crop. 
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The Kalesar ‘reserved' forest has an area of about 19 square For^su. 
miles, lying principally between two low ranges of hills on 
the right bank of the Jumna. The chief growtli is of sai, but 
ebony and other trecj* are also found. This forest contains no 
bamboo, but a good deal grows south of it. Near Jagadhri ts 
a ‘reserved’ plantation of skis ham {Dalbergia Sissoo)^ and at 
Ambala a military Rc'^erve of nearh 3 s([uare miles forms tlie 
grabs farm. The Morni hills are covered with a dense forest 
growth scrub mixed with ch// {Finu\ iofc^ifoha) and many 
other v’alualile trees, including the harrar {^Tcrt/mialia Che(‘itia)^ 
the fruit of which yields a considerable revenue. In 1903-4 
the total forest revenue was Rs, 2,000. 

A good deal of limestone is burnt in the Morni hills ; but Mimnl-. 
since 1887 the industry has been discouraged, as it was found 
that much harm was being done to the forest growth by reck- 
less cutting for fuel. The District also possesses some block 
kankdr quarries, which were largely used when the Sirhind 
Canal was under construction ; and in the Kharar faJml miih 
stones are [prepared. Gold is washed m minute quantities in 
the sand of some of the mountain torrents, e.-^peciall) thci 
Sombh. 

Excellent cotton carpets are made at Ambala, and the town ArtsarU 
also possessed four ginning factories with 369 employes in 
1904, three cotton presses with iSo employes, and two factories 
in which cotton-ginning is combined with flour- mil ling, and 
which between them give employment to 63 hands. The 
cantonment has two flour-miHs, one of which was working in 
1904 and gave employment to 54 hands, and a factory for 
cabinet-making and coaLh-building with 195 hands. At 
Sadhaura there is a combined cotton-ginning and pressing 
factory and flour-miU witii 55 cmployeb, and at Rhanpur a 
combined cotton-gmmng factor} and flour-mill with 40, while 
the Kalka-Simla Railway workshops at Ralka give employment 
to 200 operatives. A museum of industrial exhibits has re- 
cently been started in a building erected in memory of the late 
Queen-Empress. Rupar A famous tor small articles of iron- 
work, and a potter in the town enjoys some celebrity for his 
clay modelling. The Rupar canal foundry was dosed in 1901. 

Kharar produces good lacquer- work, and Jagadhri has a well- 
deserved reputation for its brass- ware. Cotton prints arc 
made in some villages. 

Ambala city is a considerable grain mart, receiving grain ('omnKr^c 
and cotton from the Phulkian States and Ludhiana, and 
exporting them up and down country. It imports English 
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cloth and iron from the south, and salt, wood, and woollen and 
silk manufactures from elsewhere ; and e.xports cotton goods, 
especially carpets. It has a considerable trade in hill products, 
such as ginger, turmeric, potatoes, opium, and char as : and 
Simla and Kasauli are largely supplied from it with various 
necessaries. Rupar is also an important mart for commerce 
between the hills and the plains, and has a considerable traffic 
in grain, sugar, and indigo ; salt is imported and sent to the 
hills in exchange for iron, ginger, turmeric, and potatoes, and 
country cloth is manufactured in the town and exported to the 
hills. Jagadhri carries on a considerable trade in metals, 
importing copper and iron and exporting the manufactured 
products. It IS also a centre of the borax trade. During the 
American Civil War, a cotton mart was established at Kurali, 
where 5 lakhs” wortli i.s still reported to change hands yearly. 

The XorthA\'estern Railway from Saharanpur to Lahore and 
the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka line cross each other at Ambala city, 
the latter being continued by the narrow-gauge Kalka-Simla 
line. The grand trunk road passes through Ambala, where 
the Kalka road for Simla leaves it. The only other impor- 
tant metalled roads are from Abdullahpur (via Jagadhri) to 
Chhachhrauli, the capital of the .State of Kalsia, and from Buriya 
to Jagadhri. The total length of metalled roads is 103 miles, 
and of unmetalled roads 404 miles. Of these, 87 miles of 
metaIRd and 32 miles of unmetalled roads are under the Public 
Works department, and the rest are maintained l^y the District 
board. Both the Sirhind and WRstern Jumna Canals are 
navigable, taking to a large extent the place of the rivers which 
they drain almost dry except in the summer months. The 
Jumna is crossed by a ferry, which is replaced in the cold 
.season by a bridge of boats, and the Sutlej by three ferries. 

Ambala District has only once suffered from serious famine 
since its formation in 1847. This was in i86o~i, when wheat 
rose to 8 seers a rupee. Regarding the distress in 1868-9 
little is recorded. The total number of persons employed on 
relief works was 46,000, and 57,000 received gratuitous relief. 
Only about Rs. 2,500 was spent from subscriptions, to which 
Government added as much again. The crops failed in 1S84-5 
and 1890. The famine of 1896-7 was due, not .so much to 
any actual failure of the crops in the District (though the spring 
harvest of 1897 was the third poor harvest in succession), as to 
the state of the grain market all over India. For months 
together the prices of all food-grains stood at about 10 seers 
per rupee in rural tracts ; and in the towns, when prices were 
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highest, wheat rose to 7 seers, maize (the staple food of the 
people) and gram to 8 seers ; and the District only escaped 
worse calamities than it actually suffered owing in no small 
degree to the resources of the small capitalists. The greatest 
daily average number relieved was 5,279. Ks. 36,600 was 
spent from District funds on gratuitous and all other forms of 
relief, and Rs. 15,000 was leceived from the Indian Charitable 
Famine Relief Fund. In the famine of rqoo, though 

prices did not rise so high, the crop failure wa^ more com{)lete: 
there were heavier losses of cattle, and credit ns as hvirder to 
obtain. The greatest daily number relieved diel n<»t, however, 
exceed 816; the expenditure from District funds was 
Rs. 4,176, and from the Charitable Relief Fund Rs. 4,925. 

The District is divided for administrative purposes into lUstiict 
5 tahsils: Amb.Ila, Jagadhri, Naraingarh, Rupar, and 

4^ . . . sions and 

Kharar, the two last forming the Rupar subdivision. Each staff. 

tahstl has a tahsilddr a naib-taksilddr. The District is in 
charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided by six As.dstant or 
Extra Assistant Commission er>, of whom one is subdivisional 
officer in charge of Rupar, and another is in charge of the 
District treasury. Ambala is the head-quarters of tlie De])Uty- 
Inspector-General of Police, Eastern Range, and of an Execu- 
tive division of the Public Works department. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District ^lagistrate is respon- Civil 
sible for the criminal justice of the District. The civil judicial 
work is under a District Judge, and both officers are supervised 
by the Divisional Judge of the Ambala Civil Division. There 
are three Munsifs — at head-quarters, Jagadhri, and Rupar. 

There are also Cantonment Magistrates at Ambala and Kasauli, 
with an assistant cantonment magistrate at the former place, 
and seven honorary magistrates. The predominant forms of 
crime are burglary and cattle-theft. 

In the revenue history two periods of chaos have to be T.and 
distinguished; the Vjeiween 1763 and 1809, when 
Sikhs having crossed the Sutlej proceeded to divide the country tratio.i. 
among themselves and rule it with degrees of extortion Nxhich 
varied with the position, necessities, and tcm])erament of 
individual chieftains ; the second between i8og and 1847, the 
[leriod of British protection, when confiscation followed escheat, 
and so-called settlement followed either, under conditions so 
diverse as to baffle any uniformity of treatment, fiscal or 
historical. The summary settlements were invariably pitched 
too high, the demand being fixed by simply commuting at 
cash ratts the grain collections made by the Sikhs. I'lie only 
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data were the accounts of the former payments, and the 
estimates made by leading men — not unhia.sed financiers, as 
their revenue assignments rose and fell with the Government 
demand. A regular settlement for the wiiole cis-Sutlej tract 
was carried out between 1S47 and 1855, and remained 
practically unaltered until the revision commenced in 18S2. 
d'he assessment, though not unduly light, was fair and, helped 
by the rise of prices that began in 1S60, worked without 
any difficulty. The Jagddhri tahsii was resettled in 1S82-9, 
and the rest of the Ilistrict between 1S83 and 1SS9. The 
average assessment on Mry’ land is Rs. 1-3-6 (maximum, 
Rs. 2-2; minimum, 5 annas), and on ‘wet’ land Rs, 3-10 
(maximum, Rs. 5 ; minimum, Rs. 2 -'4V The result of these 
revisions was an increa.«5e of one lakh in the asbcssment of 
the whole I)istrict. The demand, including ce.sses, for 1903-4 
was 13*8 lakhs. The average size of a proprietary holding is 
2*7 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees 




1890-1. , IQOO-l. 

' 

1 

1903-4 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

7 , 8 ; 

1 II, rr 

I 9^50 i 6.61 

13,87 1 12,26 

7.4.=; i 
I i4-?4 1 


The District contains five municipalities — Amivvi. Rupar, 
Ja< Adhri, Sadhauka, and BCkiva— and two notified areas ’ or 
embryo municipalities, Kharar and Kalka. Outside these, 
local affairs are managed by a Distriet board, whose income 
amounted in 1903-4 to 1*2 lakhs, while expenditure was 
t-i lakhs, education accounting for one-fifth of the total. 

The regular police force consists of 803 of all ranks, in- 
cluding 148 cantonment and 86 municipal police, under a 
Superintendent, usually has one Assistant and one Deputy- 
Superintendent and five inspectors under him. The village 
watchmen number 1,782, including 31 daffaddrs. The District 
has 17 police stations, 2 outposts, and 6 road-posts. I'he 
District jail at head-quarters has accommodation for 856 
pri.->oners. 

The Di^t^ict stands ninth among the twenty-eight Districts 
(T the Pruxinro in respect of the literacy of its population. 
In 1901 the [iropr^rtion of literate persons was 4-3 per cent. 
(7-5 males and 0-4 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 5,262 in rS8o-r, 9,359 in 1900-1, and 8,906 
in 1903-4. In the last year the District possessed one 
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‘Secondary and 99 primary (public) schools, and 3 advanced 

and 69 elementary (private) schools, ^Yith 421 girlb in the 

public and 393 in the private schools. The Mission school 

in Ambala city was the only high .'^chool of the District until 

Government opened one at Jagadhri. The I )istrict pos5es^es 

six girls’ schools, 'hhe total e\[)enditurc on education in 

1903-4 was 2*4 lakhs, of which the greater part was pro\idcd 

by Imperial and Pianincial funds and endowments. 

d'he District contain'^ a hospital at Amhrda city, and seven 

outlying dis[)ensaries. In 1004 a total of 98,670 t>ut-patients 

/ o 1 1 , . . • . netis.ui'.-. 

and 1,9s 3 in-patients were treated at these institutions, and 

8,697 operations performed. The aggregate expenditure was 

Rs. 21,000, which was met in nearly e<|ual shares by District 

and municipal funds, assisted by a grant from Government of 

Rs. 2,000. A description of the Pasteur Institute and Research 

Laboratory will be found under Kasauli. There is a leper 

asylum at Ambala under the American Presbyterian Mission. 

The Philadelphia Hospital for women at Ambala is also 

under American management. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903 4 was 15,708, Vaccina- 
representing 20 per 1,000 of the population. Wiccination is hon 
compulsory in Ambala city and Rupar town. 

[A. Kensington, Customary Law of Ambala District (1893), 

District Gazetteer (1892-3), and Settlement Report (1893); 

J. M. Douie, Settlement Report of KarnalAmbdla (1891).] 

Ambala Tahsil. — SouthAvestern tahsll of Ambala District, 

Punjab, lying between 30° f and 30° 27' X, and 76° 33' and 
77^’ 12' PI, ivith an area of 355 S(|uare miles. The population 
in 190T was 218,006, compared with 230,567 in 1S91. The 
head-c[uarters arc at the city of Ambava i[>opulation, 78,638*. 

It also contains 295 \illages. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 2-8 lakhs. The tahul hes in the open 
[)lain, and the hard clay subsoil ia almost everywhere co\ered 
with alluvial loam. 

Rupar Subdivision. — Subdivision of Ambala District, Pun- 
jab, comprising the talisils of Rupar and Kkarvk Kharar 
contains the cantonment and sanitarium of Kasauli and the 
‘ ni^tified area ’ of Kai.ka. 

Rupar Tahiil. — Northern tahsll of Ambala District, Pun- 
j.ib, lying at the foot of the Himalayas, betw'een 30® 45' and 
31^ 13' X. and 76'^ 19' and 76 44' E., with an area of 
2<)0 square miles. It is hounded on the north by the Sutlej 
ri\er, and forms [lart of the Rupar subdivision. On the north- 
east the tahsil runs up into the Lower Siw'aliks, and along tlic 
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Sutlej is a narrow strip of low-lying country. The rest consists 
of a loam plateau rich in wells, and intersected by mountain 
torrent-beds. The head-works of the Si rhino Canal are at 
Rupar. The population in igoi was 139,327, compared with 
146,816 in 1S91. The head-quarters are at the town of Rupar 
(population. 8,888). It also contains 35 S villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-8 lakhs. 

Kharar. — Tahstl oi Ambala District, Punjab, lying at the 
foot of the Himalayas, between 30° 34^ and 30° 56^ N. and 
76° 22' and 76® 55' E., with an area of 370 square miles, and 
forming part of the Rupar subdivision. The population in 
1901 was 166,267, compared with 176,298 in 1891. It con- 
tains 369 villages, of which Kharar is the head-quarters. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3-1 lakhs. 
For admini.'itrative purposes the hill station of Kasauli 
(population, 2^192) and the town of Kalka (7,045) are in- 
cluded in this tahszL The northern part lies in the Siwaliks. 
Between the hills and the Ghaggar, in the east, is an unhealthy 
tract of jungle and rice-fields. The soil in the centre and west 
is a fertile loam, which in the south stiffens into clay. Com- 
munications are everywhere rendered difficult by the torrent- 
beds w'hich intersect the country. 

Naraingarh. — Tahsll of Ambala District, Punjab, lying at 
the foot of the Himalayas, between 30° 19' and 30^ 45' N. 
and 76“ 52^ and 77^ 19' E., with an area of 436 square miles. 
The pf)pulation in 1901 was 131,042, compared with 141,326 
in 1891. It contains the town of Sadhaura (population, 
9,812) and 317 villages, of which Naraingarh is the head- 
quarters. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 
to 2*3 lakhs. The tahsil includes a tract of hilly country on 
the north, culminating in the Karoh peak, 4,919 feet above the 
sea. The lo'wer hills are devoid of vegetation ; and below them 
comes a tract of rough stony country much cut up by ravines, 
the continuous advance of which is a most serious difficulty 
for the farmer. The southern half is fairly level. 

Jagadhri Tahsil. — Eastern tahsll of Ambala District, 
Punjab, lying at the foot of the Himalayas, between 30^ 2' 
and 30*^ 28' N. and 77® 4' and 77*^ 36^ E., with an area of 
406 square miles. It is bounded on the south-east by the 
Jumna, which separates it from the United Provinces. The 
population in 1901 was 161,238, compared with 168,634 in 
1891. It contains the towns of Jaoadhri (population, 13,462), 
the head-(]uarters, and Bkriva (5,865) ; and 379 villages. The 
land revenue and cesser amounted in 1903-4 to 2-9 lakhs. 
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'rhe tahsil includes a small tract of hilly country in the Siwaliks. 
On the east lie the Jumna lowlands. The rest is generally level 
or gently undulating, and is intersected by torrent-beds. 

Manauli. — Estate in the Kharar and Rupar tahsils of 
Ambala District. Punjab, with an area of 1 1 square miles. It 
was the principal ja^lr held till recently by a member of the 
Paizullahpuria or vSinghpuria family, which was one of the 
twelve great Sikh mish or confederacies. P^ounded early 
in the eighteenth century by Kapur Singh, a Jat of Amritsar 
District, the family played a great part in the Jullundur Doab 
under his great-nephew, Budh Singh. In iSii, however, the 
Singhpurias were expelled from their territories north of 
the Sutlej by Ranjit Singh’s generals, and confined to the 
estates south of that river, which they still hold. From 1809 
to 1846 the family ranked as independent protected chiefs, 
but they lost their status in the latter year. The last owner, 
Sardar Raghubir Singh, held 81 villages in These yield 

a net revenue of Rs. 36,000, and the sanlar had also other 
estates. After his death in 1904, the was divided among 

a number of his relatives. 

Ambala City.— Head-quarters of tlie District and iaJisll 
of Ambala, Punjab, situated in 30*^ 23' X. and 76^ 46' E., on the 
North-Western Railway and the grand trunk road, at the point 
where they are crossed by the Delhi-E"mballa-Kalka Railway : 
distant by rail from Calcutta 1,077 niiles, from Bombay 1,105 
miles, and from Karachi 848 miles. The population (1901) 
is 78,638 : namely, Hindus, 39,601 ; Sikhs, 2,168 ; Muham- 
madans, 32,149 ; and Christians, 3,610— of whom 50,438 
reside in cantonments. Ambala is chiefly important as being 
one of the largest cantonments in India. I'he garrison, which 
is under the Ceneral Officer ('ominanding the Lahore dui^Mon, 
consists of one battery of horse artillery, with an ammunition 
column ; one regiment of British and two regiments of native 
cavalry ; and three regiments of British and one battalion of 
native infantry. Hie cantonment aLo contains a mijunted 
infantry school, companies of the Army Hospital and Bearer 
corps, and detachments of the ILinjab Light Htir^e and the 
North-Western and East Indian Railway \'olunteers. 

The native quarter, which has a separate station on the North- 
Western Railway, lies four miles ncjrth-west of the cantonment. 
Its name is possibly derived from its mythical founder Amba, 
but is more probably a corruption of Anibwala, the ‘mango 
\illage.’ It w^as of no importance before the lapse of the 
Ambala estate in 1823, when it became the residence of 
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the Political Agent for the Ci^-Sutlej States. The cantonment 
was established in 1843, and in 1849 it became the head- 
([uarter^ of a District. The civil lines are situated near 
the city, and contain, besides the usual offices, a jail and a 
hospital. The city is well situated as a commercial centre, 
and is an important cotton and grain market. It also forms 
a depot for the supply of Simla, and carries on a considerable 
trade in hill products, such as ginger and turmeric. The article 
on Ambala District gives details of the modern industries. 
A branch of the Alliance Bank of Simla has been established 
in the cantonment. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 56,200, and 
the expenditure Rs. 54,300. The income in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 70,700, the chief source being octroi (Rs. 45,200); and 
the expenditure was Rs. 71,900, the principal items being 
drainage and water-supply (Rs. 22,400), medical (Rs. 8,100), 
conservancy (Rs. 5,800), education (Rs. 6,100), public safety 
(Rs. 7,500), and general administration (Rs. 9,400). The in- 
come and expenditure of the cantonment fund during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged 1-3 lakhs. Ambala has three 
high schools and two middle schools, besides a civil hospital. 

Buriya. — Town in the Jagndhri tahsil of Ambala District, 
Punjab, situated in 30^^ 10' X. and 77° 22^" E., 3 miles north 
of the Xorth-Western Railway, Pc^pulation (1901), 5,865. 
founded in the time of the emperor Humayiln, it was 
‘■aptured by the Sikhs in 1760, and became the head-quarters 
of a considerable principality, which, before the treaty of 1809 
between the British Government and Ranjit Singh, had been 
divided into the two chieEhips of Buriya and Dialgarh. Dis- 
.tensions between the widows of the last male holder of the 
latter led to its subdivision, a fcNV years after it came under 
British protection, into the estates of Jagadhri and Dialgarh. 
Jagadhri lapsed in 1829. The Rani of Dialgarh wais one of 
the nine chiefs exempted from the reforms of 1846 and 1849; 
and she retained her position as an independent protected 
chief until her death in 1852, when Dialgarh also lapsed. 
Buriya proper was reduced to the status of an ordinary jdgir 
in 1849. The town is of no commercial importance. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs, 4,300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 5,roo. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,500, chiefly 
from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,400. There 
is a vernacular middle school. 
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Jagadhri Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Ambala District, Punjab, situated in 30^ 10^ N. and 
77® r8' E., about 5 miles north of the North-Western Railway, 
on the metalled road connecting Ambala and Saharanpur. 
Population (ii>ot), 13,462. It owes its importance to the Sikh 
chief Rai Smgh of Iluriya, who settled a commercial and manu- 
facturing population here. The town had lieen entirely 
destro)ed by Nadir Sh.lh, hut was rebuilt by Rai Smgh in 
T7S3. It lapsed to the Prilish (lo\crnmcnt in 1829. The 
name is said to be a corruption of ( binga Dhair, so called 
fr(jm a store of Ganges water enshrined in the foumlations. 
Jagadhri is noted for its manufacture of iron and brass-waire. 
l^orax, imported from the hills, is also refined, and oxide of lead 
manufactured. The municipality wais created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902- 3 averaged Rs. 24,700, 
and the expenditure Rs. 24,300. The income in 1903 4 w'as 
Rs. 25,700, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 25,500. It maintains an Anglo-vcrnaeular high school 
and a dispensary, 

Kalka.-T own attarhed for admini'^trative purposes to the 
Kliarar tahsll of Ambala ])i>trict, Runial), sitiiate<i in 30"^ 50' N. 
and 76^ 57' E., at the foot of the outlying range (»f the 
Himalayas at an elevation of 2.400 feet, anel entirely sur- 
rounded by Patiala territor}u It is the junction f>f the Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka and Kalka-Simla Raihvays. Population ( 1901), 
7,045. Kalka was acquired from Patiala in 1843 as a depot 
for Simla ; it is also an important market for hill produce, 
such as ginger and turmeric. There is a considerable manu- 
facture of millstones, and a railway w'ork'^hr)p is situated here, 
wdiich employed 200 hands in 1904. It is administered as a 
‘notified area.’ 

Kasauli. — Hill station and cantmiment in the Punjab, 
situated in 30*^ 53' N. and 76“ 58' K.. entirely surrounded by 
Native ^tatoN, but attached f(^r administrative purposes to the 
Kharar tahsil <»f Ambrila Fh-^trict. It stands on the summit r»f 
the long ridge oVLrfxTing Kalka, at an tlevaiion of ^>,335 foot 
above the sea, and nearly 4,000 feet ahrivc Kalka, from whi-'h 
it is distant about 9 miles. Ikipulation (kioi ). 2, 192. Kasauli 
was foumled in 1842 as a military station, and now serves as 
a convalescent depot. It has during the summer months 
a considerable civil po[)alation, for whose accomodation hotels 
have be-en built. Owing, hrovever, to its nearness to the 
plains. It is the least attractive in climate of the Punjab hill 
stations. The management of the station is in the hands of 
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a Cantonment Magistrate as'>i^ted by a cantonintait committee; 
the Cantonment Magistrate proceeds on tour for ten days in 
each month of the hot season, and is relieved of the charge of 
the treasury by the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
Rupar subdivision. The Deputy-Commissioncr <;f Ambala 
also resides at Kasauli during part of the hot season. There 
is an Anglo-vernacular middle school. The Lawrence Military 
Asylum at San a war is 3 miles away, in a portion of territory 
attached to Simla District. The income and expenditure 
of cantonment funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 13,000. 

The Pasteur Institute at Kasauli was established in 1901 
for the treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals, and now 
treats patients from all parts of Xorthern India. In 1906 
a central Research Institute was founded, which will provide 
means for the scientific study of the etiology and nature of 
disease in India, in addition to the preparation of curative sera 
for the diseases of man and the training of scientific workers. 
The institution is in charge of a Director, with a staff of 
assistants. Kasauli is also the head-quarters of the Punjab 
Nursing Association, and contains a dispensary. There is 
a brewery in the neighbourhood. 

Rupar Town, — Head-quarters of the subdivision and iahsTil 
of the same name in Ambala District, Punjab, situated in 
30° 5S' R. and 76° 32' E., at the point where the Sutlej is.sues 
from the hills. Population (1901), S,8S8. It is a town of 
considerable antiquity, f>riginally called Riipnagar after its 
founder Raja Rup Chand. It was occupied about 1763 by 
Hari Singh, a Sikh chieftain, who seized upon a wide tract 
south of the Sutlej, stretching along the foot of the Himalayas, 
In 1792 he divided his estates between his two sons, Charrat 
Singh and Dewa Singh, the former of whom obtained Rupar. 
The estates were confiscated in 1846, in consequence of the 
part taken by the family during the Sikh \\"ar of the preceding 
year. The head-works of the Sirhind Canal are situated here, 
and the town is an important mart of exchange between the 
hills and the plains. Salt is imported from the Khewra 
mines and re-exported to the hills, in return for iron, ginger, 
potatoes, turmeric, opium, and charas. Cotton twill (susi) is 
largely manufactured, and the smiths of Riipar have a reputa- 
tion for lock.s and other small articles of iron. Rfipar was the 
scene of the celebrated meeting between Lord Whlliam Bentinck 
and Ranjit Singh in 1831. I'here are two important religious 
fairs, one Hindu, one Muhammadan. The municipality was 
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created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 12,100, and the expenditure Ks. 11,400. 
The income in 1903-4 wa^, 14,500. chiefly from octroi ; 
and the expenditure Rs. 16,900. There are three 

Anglo-vernacular middle schools and a di^pen.>ar\. 

Sadhaura. — Town in the Nuraingarh fahsl! of Ainbala 
District, Punjab, situated in 30"^ 23^ N. and 77"^ 13' E., at the 
foot of the outlying range of the Himalayas. Population 
(1901), 9,812. It dates fiom the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and contains a mosi[ue built in the leign of Shfih Jaln'm. A 
fair held yearly at the shrine of the iMuhammadan saint, Shah 
Kumais, is attended by 20,000 or 30,000 persons. There 
some manufacture of cotton cloth ; and the town possesses 
a steam printing press, and a combined cotton-ginning and 
pressing factory, which in 1904 employed 55 hands. The 
municipality was created in 18S5. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,800, and the expenditure 
Rs. 6,400. The iiK'ome in 1903-4 was Rs. 7,300, chiefly 
from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 8, roo. There is 
a vernacular midi lie school and a dispcarsuiry. 

Sugh -Village in the Jagadiiri tahsll of Ambala 

Idistrict, Punjab, situated in 30° 9' N. and 77® 23' E., in a 
bend of the old bed of the Jumna, now a part of the Western 
Jumna Canal, close to Jagadhri and Buriya towns. Population 
(1901), 378. Srughna is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, the ^ 
Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century, as a town 3J miles 
in circuit, the capital of a kingdom and seat of considerable 
learning, both Buddhistii^ and Brahmanical. He describes 
the kingdom of Srughna as extending to the mountains on the 
north, and to the Ganges on the east, with the Jumna flowing 
through the midst of it. The capital he represents a- having 
been partly in ruins, but General (Vinningham thought that 
there is cMdence in the coins found on the spot to show that 
it was occupied down to the time of Muhammadan conijne^t. 

He thus describes the extent and position of the ruins : — 

‘The village of Sugh occupies one of tlm* most remaikahle 
positions that I have seen during the whoU* course of my 
researches. It is situated on a projecting triangular spur of 
high land, and is surrounded on three sides by the bed of the 
old Jumna, which is now the Western Jumna Canal. On the 
north and west faces it is further protected by two deep 
ravines, s(» that the position is a ready-made stronghold, whi( h 
Is ('overed on all sides, except the west, by natural defenct 
In shape u is almo'^t triangular, with a large projecting tt)rt or 
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citadel at each of the iuv^\i.s, I 1\l ‘'ite of the iKjrth I'oit is ikav 
on u]. led by the castle and vilia-c (d' Dayal-arh. The village 
of Ainudaljiur stands on the site of the south-ea^t fort, and that 
of the sOUth-west is unoccupied. Each of these forts is 1,500 
feet long and r,ooo feet broad, and each fare of the triangle 
which connects them together is uynvaids of half a mile in 
length, that to the east being 4,000 and those to the north- 
west and south-west 3,000 feet each. The whole circuit of the 
position is therefore 2a,oco feet or upwards of 4 miles, which 
Is considerably more than the 3^ miles of Hiuen Tsiang's 
measurement. But as the north fort is separated fr<)m the 
main position by a deep sandy ravine, called the Rohdra nullah, 
it is po-^sible that it may have been unoccupied at the time of 
the pilgrim’s visit. This would reduce the circuit of the 
pi^sition t(j 01,000 feet or upwards ot 3^ miles, and bring it 
into -iccord vith the pilgrim’s measurement, d’he small village 
of Migh occupies the west side of the position, and the small 
town of BQri\'a lies immediately to the north of Dayalgarh."' 

Simla District (S/iam/a). — District in the Delhi Division 
c>f the Punjab, consisting of nine small tracts lying among the 
Simla Hill States, between 30® 58' and 31" 22' X. and 
77° 7" and 77° 43' E,, with a total area of 10 1 square miles. 
The town lies on the spurs which run do^\Ti from Jakko hill, 
and occupies an area of only 6 square miles. N'orth-east of it 
lie f^ar^anas of Kot Khai and Kotgarh, the former 32 miles 
by road from Simla in the valley of the Cnri, the latter 22 miles 
(50 by road) on a northern spur of the Hatu range overlooking 
the Sutlej valley. The Eharauli tract is a narrow stri]) of hill 
country, extending from Sabathu to Kiarighat, about S miles 
lung and from 2 to 6 wide. Besides these tracts, the canton- 
ments of Jutogh, Sabathu, Solon, Dagshai, and Sanawar, the site 
of the Lawrence Military Asylum, are included in the District. 

The hills and the surrounding X^’ative States compose the 
southern outliers of the great central chain of the Western 
Himalayas. They descend in a gradual series from the main 
chain itself in Bashahr State to the general level of the Punjab 
plain in Ambala District, thus forming a transverse south- 
westerly spur between the great basins of the Ganges and the 
Indu.s, here represented by their tributaries, the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. A few miles north-east of Simla the spur divides 
into two main ridges, one of which curves round the Sutlej 
valley towards the north-west, while the other, crowned by the 
sanitarium of Simla, trends south-eastward to a point a few 
miles north of Sabathu, where it merge.s at right angles in the 
mountains of the Outer or Sub-Hi maluyan system, which run 
parallel to the principal range. South and east of Simla, the 
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hills between the Sutkj and the Tons centre in the great peak 
of Chaur, 11,982 ftet above the sea. Throughont all the 
hills forests of iLodat ‘.\hom\d, while rhododendron^ clothe the 
slopes up to the limit of perpetual snow. Idie scenery in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Simla itself })iesents a series 
of magnificent view^, embracing an the south) the Ambala 
plains, with the Sabfithu and Ka^auli hhU in the foieground, 
and the nuissiw block of the Cham a httle to the left, while 
just below the speotatorb feet a ^eiu.^ of liUg«‘ laMnc^ lead 
down into the deep valleys w]ii{ h score the mountain-'>id<. ^ 
Northwards, the eye wandem over a network of « (ai fused 
chains, rising range above range, and crowncsi in the distance 
by a crescent of snowy jjeaks, which '-tand out in bold relief 
against the (hear background of the sky. The principal rivers 
of the surrounding tracts are the Sutlej, Pabar, Ciri Ganga, 
Gambhar, and Sarsa. 

The rocks found in the iieighhciurhood of ."^unla belong Geology, 
entirely to the carbonaceous system and fall int(i four gioigos — 
the Krob the infraTvrol, the Plaini, and the infra-Hlaini, (;r 
Simla sj^Ues, The Simla slates are the h.iWeNt bto.U '^een : they 
are succeeded b\ the bjaini gr(;U[), consisting of two !)an(.b 
of boulder-slate, separated b} w hile-weathenng '^]a^e^ (bleaCi 
slates), and overlain by a thin band of })ink dolumitic lime- 
stone. The Blaini group is overlain by a Ijand of black 
carbonaceous slate, which folknvs the outcrop of the Blaini 
beds. The overlying beds consist of a great mass of quartzite 
and schist, known as the Boileauganj beds ; they rover the 
greater part of Simla and extend to Jutogh. Above these is 
the Krol group, con:>isting of carbonaceous slates and car- 
bonacecu.-^ and crystalline limestones, with beds (C hornblende- 
garnet schist whieh probabl} represent {<]d vo]» an:c a:^h']n*ds; 
they are largely develo])td in Prospect Hill and Jutogh. 
Intrusive diorite is found among the lower linn. stones of the 
Krol group on the '-outhern sl<>[)es of Jutogh, No fossils have 
been found in any of the^c ro« k-, and in consequence their 
geological age is unknowm b 

In the T/ora N/w/cV/y/i- ^edited by Mr. \\b Hem-ley), the Botany, 
late Sir Henry Collett has enumerated 1,237 ‘'pecie^ of trees 
and flowering plants ; hut this number would be raised con- 
sielerably if a botanical census of the smaller Native States 

* McMahon, ‘The lilaini fhoup ami Central Gneiss in the llima- 

]a\as,' AV'f’o/y, Gt,o^c;^uaSSny 7 ry of India, (ol. x, part iv : CB^lharn, 
logy of Isimla and Jxitogh,' ihid,. \oh x\, piart ii : Mann,:/ of u<c\''£'y cj 
India, -ecund cilition, p. 132 Th.' Carbtjnaceous System 
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were available, and if the Alpine rCL^ion in Badiahr including 
Kanawar. with \vhi(.h the work does not deal, were added. 
Deodar, pine^, and firs, several oaks and maples, a tree- 
rhododendron, the Himalayan Itorse-chestnut, and different 
kinds <ff buckthorn and spindle-trce {Rhamnus and Euo^iymns), 
and of Ficus with Celtis, are common : climbers such as ivy, 
vines, and hydrangea are frequent, with a host of shrubs and 
herbs belonging to familiar European genera. In Bashahr the 
Alpine flora is varied and plentiful, while that of Kanawar is 
almost purely Tibetan. 

The leopard and bear arc cruumon in the Simla hills. The 
aiuiu or serow, the g;ural, the kakar or barking-deer, and the 
musk deer are found. Pheasants of various kinds are found 
in the highei ranges, while chikor and jungle-fowl abound on 
the lower. 

The climate is admirably adapted to the European con- 
stitution, and the District has therefore been selected as the 
site of numerous sanitaria and cantonments. There are four 
seasons in Simla. The winter lasts from December to February, 
when the mean maximum temperature ranges from 49^ to 44*^, 
while sharp frosts and heavy snow bring the mean minimum 
sometimes down to 34*^. The temperature rises rapidly from 
February to March, and from March to June hot-season 
conditions prevail, the mean maximum ranging from 56° in 
March to 74° in June, dlie maximum recorded during recent 
year^ was 94'^ in May, 1879. The rainy season extends from 
July to September. .Vbout the middle of September the 
monsoon currents withdraw, and during October and Kovember 
fine weather prevails with rapidly falling temperature. Oholera 
vi'iited Simla, Sahathu, and Dagshai in 1857, 1867, 1872, and 
1875, though one or other station escaped in each visitation. 
In 1857 the death-rate among Europeans from ch(')Iera was 3-5 
per 1,000, and in 1S67 it wa^? 4*2 per r,ooo. Goitre, leprosy, 
and stone are prevailing endemic diseases, and syphilis is 
said to be very common amongst the hill people. 

The annual rainfall averages 65 inches at Simla, 46 at 
Kotgarh, and 40 at Kilba. During the three monsoon months 
the average fall at Simla is 41 inches. 

7 'he acquisitirm of the patches of territory composing Simla 
District dates from the [leriod of the Gurkha War in 1815-6. 
At a very early time tlie Hill States, together with the outer 
portion of Kangra District, probabl}' formed part of the Katoch 
kingdom of Jalandhar ( JCLi VXDUR) : and, after the disruption 
of that principality, they continutal in be uoverned by petty 
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R;Tja> till the beginning of the nineteenth century. After the 
encroachments of the (lurkhas had led to the invabion of their 
dominions in 1815, the British troops remained in possession 
of the whole block of hill country between the Sardd aiul the 
Sutlej. Kumaon and Dehra J )un became a portion of British 
territory ; a few SL[jaraie localities were retained as military 
po^ts, and a portion of Reonihal Stale was sold to the Raja nf 
Patiala. \V\ih tliese exceptions, however, tiu trac't c'onfjueied 
m 1815 was restored 10 the hill ( Inefs, from whom it had been 
wrested by the (lurkhas. (kirhwjl State beeauie allaehed to 
the United Provinces ; but the remaining princip.dities lank 
among the dependencies of tlie Ihmjab, and vire known 
collectively as the SixtcA Hill Siates. From one or other 
of these the plots ccjmposing the little District of Simla have 
been gradually acquired. Part of the hill cner which the Simla 
hill station spreads w'as retained by ('lovernment in 18 lO, and 
an additional strip of land was obtaineii from Keoiithal in 
1830. The spur knowm as Jutogh, 3I miles from the centre of 
the station, w as acquired by l\( hange from Patiala in 1843, 
as tlie equivalent of two villages in Bharauli. Kca Khai and 
Rotgarh, again, fell into our hands through the abdication of 
the Riina, who refused to accept charge of the State. 

Sabathu hill was retained from the beginning as a military tort; 
and the other fragments of the District have been added at 
various dates. As a result of some administrative changes 
made in 1899, Kasauli and Ralka, which till then belonged to 
the District, ^vere transferred to Amhala. 

The District Lontain'^ 6 tow ns and 45 villages. I'he popu- The 
lation at each of the three enumeuitions was: (iSSr) 30,1 19, P^'^pF- 
(1891) 35,851, and (1901) 40,351. It increased by i-'b per 
cent, in the la^l decade. 'These t numeration'^ having hccn 
made in the winter do not gi\e an adequate idea of the sumnit^r 
population, winch in Simla town alone wa.s in the season ot 
1904, 45,587 (inunu i[jal limits 35,250, outside area 10,337). 

The District is dnukd into tlie twu suh-A.vkcA of Siml \ Ctv;/:" 
Bharauli and Ro'i RHAi-i7o;/-Ro ioakh, waah head-(iUaitef> 
at Simla and Kot Khai respectively. 'The only town of impor- 
tance is Slmla, the summer liead-ciuarters of the (lovernment 
of India; the cantonments have already been mentioned. The 
village population is almost entirely Hindu, the few Muham- 
madans which it includes being for the ino'^t [art travellers. 

'The density of population is 399-5 |»ersons to the sc^uare mi]«>. 

The language spoken in the villages is Pahari, 

'I'he Ranets (9,000) are by far the most inipc wtant clenie-it t 
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in the rural p(j[)iilati<)n. Like all hill tribes, the\ are a simple- 
nimded <jrderh' peo[)le, fiuiet and [)eacetul in their pursuits 
ana submissive to authta'ity. The iLdgis aiul Ktjlis (4,000) are 
the piincipal menial tribes. About 39 per <'cnt. of the total 
populate tn are returned a> agricultural. 

The Simla Baptist Mission was started in 1865. The 
American Presbyterian Mission has an out-station at Sabathu, 
occupied in 1S37, and supports a leper asylum and various 
schools. The Kotgarh branch of the Church Missionary 
bociety, established in 1840, is an itinerant mission to the hill 
tribes. The Church Missionary Society also has a branchy with 
a mission church, in Simla, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel Zandna Mission has u station. In rgoi the 
l)istricr contained 3^8 native Christians. 

Cultivatioii is carried on in all the lower valleys. Wherever 
the slope of the ground will [lermit, fields are built up in 
terraces against the hilLside, the earth often having to be 
banked up with considerable labour. The only classification 
of soil recognized by the people is that depending on irrigation 
and manure ; lands irrigated or manured generally yield two 
crops in the year, while the poor sloping fields lying at some 
distance from the homestead, and neither irrigated nor manured, 
yield only catch-crops either of wheat or barley in the spring 
or of the inferior autumn grains. Every husbandman has, 
besides his plot of cultivated land, a considerable area of 
gras', land which is closed to grazing when the monsoon rains 
begin, and reaped in October and Xovember. 

The area dealt with in the revenue returns of 1903-4 was 
77 square miles, of which 36 per rent, were not available for 
cultivation, 44 per cent, were cultivable waste other than 
fallows, and 9,956 acres, or 20 per rent., were cultivated. The 
chief crop of the spring harvest is wheat, which occupied 
3,586 acres in that t'ear; the area under barle> was 1,534 acres; 
practically gram is grown. There were 274 acres under 
poppy. Maize and rice, the principal staples of the autumn 
harvest, covered 1,560 and 875 acres respectively. Of millets 
china and niandai {Eletisine coracanci)^ and of pulses fuas/i 
{PhaseoJus radiaius) and kidthl {Doiichos uniflonis)^ are the 
most common. Potatoes, hemp, turmeric, and ginger are 
largely cultivated. Tea is grown at Kotgarh, where 51 acres 
were picked in 1904. No increase worth mention has occurred 
in the cultivated area during the last ten or fifteen }oars ; the 
demand made by the ex[>ansion of Simla town on the surround- 
ing hills being rather for grass, vood, and labour than for 
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agricultural produce. IVacticall} no achancus aic taken by 

the people from (lOverninent. The cattle are of the small Cattle. 

mountain iireed. Very few ponies are kept, and the sheep and P* ‘ 

goats are not of importance. Of the total area cultivated in 

t903--4. 745 acres, or nearly 7 per cent., ucre irrigated by 

small channels, l)y ivhich tla waters of the hill streams are 

led to and distributed lA'er th<' terraced liehl". 

Forests <;f timber abound, but nnly a ^mall part of the Simla ITrest-. 
Forest division lies within Ihitish territory, the great»'r jjortujii 
being leased from the Kjjas (.1 the varimi'^ States In 1005-4 
the District contained 13 sfpiaro miles of ' ieserv» d ' and 510 
acres af uncLibsed forest under tlie f orest department, and 
33 s(iuare miles of unclassed forest and Oovernment waste 
lands under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner. It also 
(Ontains 457 acres of ‘reserved ’ and 2,678 of unclas-^ed fore^'t 
belonging to the Simla muihcipalitv and preM.rved as the 
{'atchment area for the Simla water sap[)l)'. In 1903-4 the 
total revenue of the foie'>ts under ila* Forest defiarimmit wa^^ 

Rs. 10,000. 

The only mineral product of impoitance i- iron, whu'h Mie lal- 
found in the Kot Kh.o tract and ^melted roueliK bv tht_ 
natives. 

Most of the artistic industries of Xorth-rn India are repre- An^ an-i 
seated in Simla town by artisans who come up for the season. 
but very few really belong to the District. Shawls are made at 
Sabfiihu by a colony of KushmIrA . basket-weav'ing and some 
rough iron-smelting at Rot Kha: are the only indigenous arts. 

There is a considerable trade with ( 'hint>e 4 'ibet, which is Comm-TCL 
registered at Wangtu, near Rntgaih. Most of the trade, how- 
ever, IS with R.unpur in Bashalir. Impc^rts are chiefly wool, 
borax, and salt, and tlie e\[*orts are coUon pa^cc-goods. 

The [irinei[ul unj'orr^ fr(>m the ['lams aa the various articles 

Ci)nsumption re-iuired liy the resirlents at Simla. 

'The Ralk.i-Simla Ra^weo 12 Ret h inche- gauge) has its Railway- 
terminus at Simla, vvluDi is aNo < onnecied with Kfdka by a 1 ^ 
cart-road and a load tlirougli Ka-,mli. 11 c I lindusun- 11 bm 
bridle-road leads frvim Simla u* Rampur eicl Chim m R isliabr, 
and a road from Sultanpur in IsLc.iu join- tills at Xaikanda, 
forming the easiest line of commiimcation between Simla and 
I.eh. A road to Mussoorie branches off from that to Rrlmfuir, 

Another runs westwards to File -pur, whence it leads to Maicli 
and Suket on one side, and to Xadaun and Kangra on th' 
other. Sabathu, Dagshai, Solon, S inawar, and Ka-aiih an el 
connected bv (Toss-rccids, 
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llie District has nc\Lr been ^■isitL‘d by fainuic, the uiinfall 
being constant and tlu f rops always suflicicnt for the wants (.►f 
its small agricultural population. 

The two sub-A7/as7A', Sj,ui A-c;/^^/d‘biARArT i and Kor Khai- 
tV/w-Koi <xAkH, are each under a naih-falLsiIdar, 4’he Depuu- 
Comnii^sioner, w'ho is aKo Superintendent of Hill States, is 
aided by two Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of 
w'hom one is in charge of the District treasury. Simla and the 
Hill States form an executive division of the Public Works 
department, and also a Forest division. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- 
sible for the criminal justice of the District . civil judicial work 
is under a District Judge ; and both offie’ers are supervised by 
the Divisional Judge of the Ambala (b‘vil Division (who is also 
"'e.'.sion- Judge). The District Jurlge is also Judge of the 
Small Cause Courts cn' Smila and Jiitogh. The Cantonment 
Magistrate of Kasauli, Jutogh, Dag^hai, Solon, and Sabathii 
has jurisdiction throughout the District. He also lias the 
powers of a Small (biuse Court in all these cantonments except 
Jutogh. 'Fhe station staff officers of Dagshai, Solon, Sabathu, 
and Jutogh are appointed magistrates of the third class in the 
District, but only exercise powers within their own canton- 
ments, The District is free from serious crime. 

Idttle is known of the revenue systems which obtained in 
the Simla hills before annexatiuii. After various summary 
settlements made between ihgg and 1S5O, a legular settlement 
was made Ixdween 1S56 and 1859, the rates varying beUveen 
Rs. 5-14-0 per acre on the best irrigated land, and R. 0-3-S 
on the worst kind of ‘ dr\ ' land. In 1SS2 the assessment was 
revised by Colonel Wace ; an increase of 36 per cent, in Ivot- 
garh and Kot Khai, and 20 per c ent, in llharauli, wa.'. taken, 
while the assessment of Simla w'a'* maintained. The people are 
prosperous and w'ell-to-do, and the revenue is easily paid, 44ie 
demand in 1903-4, including cesses, amounted to Rs. 21,000. 
The average size (d a proprietary holding is r-2 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total rt venue 
are showm below, in thousands of rupees : — 


I i<S. ,< -I. j i.jno I. 


Land rc\enut ' M 4- ' ^7 

Total re \cnue . r.44 i.si 4,07 ; 3.77 

Simla is the onlv nninici[>ahty m the District, though the 
Deputy-(Jommi‘'Siuner cxendses the functions of a municipal 


i 


i 
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( onimittee in KasumT’TI, imd those of a District board tlirougb- 
out the District. The income of the District fund, dcn\ed 
mainly from a local latc of R>. 9-5-4 pet cent, on the revenue, 
except in the Simla and Kotguru wliere the rate is 

Rs. 8-5-4, amounted in 1903-4 to 2,767, and the e\])endi- 
ture to Rs. 1,971, more tlian half heini; devoted to education. 

The regular ptdice force consists of 315 of all ranlcN, in- rulKenml 
eluding 11 cantonment and 12S municipal police, under a 
Superintendent, who is usuall) a'-si^ted ’oy two inspc* tor^. 

There are three police stations and nni. outpost, d'hc I )isU!('i 
jail at head-quarters has accommodation for 44 male an<l u 
female prisoners. 

The District stands first among the twenty-eight Distrieis ol Iwucation. 
the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
1901 the proportion of literate persons was 17*4 per cent. 

(23-2 males and 8 5 female''). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 837 in 1880-1, 3,077 1,881 in 

1903-4. In the last year the District posse-sed 13 se('ondai\, 
t6 primary (public) ''Chools, and 1 o elementary (private) schot 4 ^, 
with 493 girls in the public and 43 m the private sehooK. 

Most of these are in Simla town. 'Dil l.awixncc A^\Ium at 
Sanawar, founded in 1847 by Sir Henry Lawrence for the 
children of European soldiers, and now' containing scune 450 
boys and girls, is supported by the Government of India. The 
total expenditure on education in the District in 1903-4 was 
3*7 lakhs, r-6 lakhs being derived from Provincial revenue^ 
and r-i lakhs from fees. 

Besides tlie Ripon Hospital and the AValker Hospital m Ho.pitaR 
Simla town, the District has one out-lyin;:, di'^rieimaiy at Kot 
Khai. In 1904 these three institutions treatt'd a total of 
26,032 out-patients and 1,305 inqxaient-. and 3,399 opLrataum 
were performed. 7 ’hc expenditure w<t^ R^. oS.oco, derwed 
.dniost entire!) from municipal fuiuK and sale ol securities, 

d'he number of ^uc^:e^stul vaccinations m 1903-4 w\is 641, Vac^..na- 
rtpresciuing iS pel 1,000 (if tin pop.datum. We (.inaticn 
compulsory in Simla town. 

[D. G. J. Ibbetson, Gaztiher (1883-4, under levnit.n) 

E. G. Wace, Settlement Report (1SS4) , II. F. Pjlanford, The 
Silver Ferns of Simla and their Alius (1886) ; Sir H. (folletl, 

Flora Simlensis (1903) ; E. J. P.uck, Simla. Past and Present 
(1904).] 

Simla-i'/v^/z-Bharauli. - -1’ he.se two isolated tracts form a 
sub-A?te/ of Simla l>istnct, Punjab, lying hetwf'on 30"^ 5<S" 
and 3G 8' and 77'^ i' and 77^^ 15' E., with an aica <1! 
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25 square mile'5. It hounded on all ^ide^ hy the Simla 
Hill States. The p(.)puLition in 190 r was 29,668, compared 
with 25,405 in rSpT. Simta (population, 13,960) is the head- 
quarters, and there are 35 villages. The land revenue and 
•e^^es amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 7,000. The --\\^-tahslI lies 
entirely in the hills. 

Kot Khai -tv/w-Kotgarh [Kotguru), — These two tracts form 
X ^wh-tahsll of Simla Di^tri-''t, Punjab, lying between 31° 4' 
and 31® 22^ N. and 77^ 29' and 77^ 43' E., with an area of 
52 square miles. It bounded on all sides by the Simla Hill 
States. The population in 1901 was 10,683, compared with 
11,581 in 1891. Kot Khai is the head-quarters. There are 
ten villages, and the land revenue and cesses amounted in 
IU03-4 to Rs. 14,000. The hub7a/is7/ lies entirely in the 
hills, which, in Kot Khai e-^pecially, are covered with forests. 
Kotgarh stands on a spur of the Hatu range overlooking the 
Sutlej. 

Dagshai. — Hill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, 
situated in 30° 53' N. and 77" 4' E., overlooking the cart-road 
from Kalka to Simla, and 40-4 miles from the latter station. 
The land was given in 1847 by the Maharaja of Patiala. 
Dagshai is the head-quarters of a British inflintry regiment, 
and a detachment of British infantry from the Ambala garrison 
1'^ quartered there during the summer months. Population 
(March, 1901 ), 2,159. 

Jutogh. — Hill cant<snment in Simla District, Punjab, 
situated in 3K 7' X. and 77° 7' E., about a mile from the 
western extremity of the station of Simla. 'Phe land was 
ac<.[uired from Patiala in 1843. During the summer months 
one battery of British mournain artillery and two companies of 
the regiment quartered at Sabathu are stationed here. Popu- 
lation (March, 1901), 375, 

Kasumpti. — Suburb of Simla station. Punjab. It lies 
within the territory of the Raja of Keonthal, but being practi- 
cally part of Simla was leased from the Raja in 1884, and 
i:onstituted a separate municipality, whose functions are per- 
formed by the Deputy-Commissioner of Simla. The municipal 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
a\eraged Rs. 5,600. The income in 1903--4 was Rs. 6,200, 
eiiiefly from taxes on houses and lands . and the expenditure 
was Rs. 6.300. I^,lpulation (March, 1901), 170. 

Sabathu (Su/ulZ/n /), — Hill cantonment in Simla District, 
Punjab, Situated in 30" 51/ X. and 77° o' E., on a tableland 
at the extremity of the Suuli range, overlooking the Ghambar 
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river. It lies above the old road from Kalka to Simla, g 
miles from Kasauli and 23 from Simla rotation. Sabathu has 
been held as a military post since the clobe of the Gurkha War 
in 1816, and a detachment of a British infantry regiment is 
usually stationed here. 4 'here is a small fort abo\e the parade- 
ground, formerly of military importance, now used as a stole- 
r(.)om. d'he American ihesbyteiian Mission maintains a 
school, and an a.sylum fur lepers is supported by voluntary 
contributions. Fdevatiori above ''Ca-leveh 4,500 feet. Popu 
lation ( rpo r), 2, r 77. 

Simla Town. — Head-quarter^ of Simla Histrut, Punjal), 
and summer capital of the Government of India, situated on 
a transverse spur of the Central Himalayan system, in 3H 
6' N. and 77^ 10' E., at a mean elevation above sea-levei 
of 7,084 feet. It is distant by rail from (Calcutta 1,176 miles, 
from Bombay 1,112 miles, and from KarHc'hi 947 miles : fnan 
FCalka, at the toot of the hills, by cart-road, 58 miles. The 
population of the town (excluding Jutogh and Kasumpti) was 
(i88r) 12,305, (iSyi) 13,034, (1901) 13,960, enumerated in 
February or March when it was at its lo\^e:^t. At a municipal 
census taken in July, 1904, tlic population \\ithin municipal 
limiU was returned at 35,250. Of tiie [)0[)ulation enumerated 
in 1901, Hindus numbered 8,563, Muhammadans 3,545, Sikhs 
346, Christians 1,471, and Jains and Parsis 35. 

A tract of land, including part of the hill now crowned by 
the station, was retained by the British Government at the 
clo^e of the Gurkha War in 1S16. Lieutenant Ross, Assistant 
Political Agent for the Hill State^^, erected the first residence, 
a thatched wooden cottage, in 1819. Three years atterward-, 
his successor, Lieutenant Kenned), built a permanent house. 
Officers from Ambala anel neighbouring vtaliuns tnllow^M 
the example, and in 1S26 the new settlement had acquired 
a name. A )ear later. Lord Amherst, the Go\ crnor-Generul, 
after completing Ivs [irogre^'^ tlnuugh the Xorth-\\e^t on the 
conclusion of the succe'-^ful Bharatpiir campaign, spent tlie 
summer at Simla. From that date the sanitarium ro-e rapidh 
into favour with the Euro[>ean population of Xurthern India. 
\Tar after year, irregularly at first, l)ut as a matter of course 
after a few seasons, the seat of Government was transferred 
for a few' weeks in every summer from the heat of (hilcutta 
t(^ the cool climate of the Himalayas. Successi\e Governors- 
Generai resorted with increasing regularity to Simla durin,, 
the hot reason. Situated in the recently annexed I’uni.Jc 
it formed an vidvantageous for re('eiving the great c : ’et> 
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(){' Northt-rn India, number-, of whom annually Lomc to 
bimla to pay their respcmt^. It abo prc'^entcd i;reater coiv 
\eniences than Calcutta as a starlinj^-pnint for the (lovernor- 
(leneral's coId-bCa^on tour. At fiO'jt only a small staff of 
otticiaK accompanied the Govenamdleneral to Simla ; but 
.>ince the administration of Lord Lawrence (1864) Simla has, 
except in [874, the year of famine in Bengal, been the summer 
capital of the Government of India, with its secretariats and 
head-([uarters establishments. Simla vas the regular head- 
quarters of the Commander'in-Chief behjre it was that of the 
Governor-General, and now several of the Arm} head-quarters 
office-i remain in Simla all the year round. The Punjab 
Government iir^t came to Simla in 1871, and except for a 
three yeais' sojourn at Murree from 1873 to 1875 has had 
its summer head-quarters at Simla ever since. 

Under these circumstances, the station has grown with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. From 30 houses in 1830 it increased to 
upwards of 100 in 1841 and 290 in 1866, In February, rSSr, 
the number of occupied houses was 1,141, and in March, 1901, 
it was 1,847 (including Kasumpti). Schemes for extending the 
station are under consideration. At present, the bungalows 
extend over the whole length of a considerable ridge, which 
runs east and west in a crescent shape, with its concave side 
[jointing southward. The extreme ends of the station lie at 
a distance of 6 miles from one another. Eastward, the ridge 
culminates m the [leak of Jakko, over 8,000 feet in height, and 
nearly r,ooo feet above the average elevation of the station. 

cods of deodar^ oak, and rhodotlendron clothe its sides, 
while a tolerably level road, 5 miles long, runs round its base. 
Another gras^^y height, known as Prospect Hill, of inferior 
elevation to Jakko and devoid of timber, closes the western 
extremity of the crescent. The houses cluster thickest upon 
the southern slopes of Jakko, and of two other hills lying near 
the western end, one of which, known as Observatory Hill, is 
crowned by Viceregal Lodge. The church stands at the 
western base of Jakko, below which, on the south side of 
the hill, the native town cuts off one end of the station from 
the other. The eastern portion bears the name of Chota 
.Simla, while the most western extremity is known as Boileauganj. 
A heautitul northern spur, running at right angles to the main 
ridge, and still clothed with oak and old rhododendron trees, 
has ac([uired the (‘ornplimentary designation of Elysium. Not 
far from the we-^tern end, tW(j batteries of artillery occupy 
the detached hill of Jutogh. The e\([uisite scenery of the 
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neighbourhood has been described in the article on SniL\ 
District. 

Simla, besides being the summer head-quarter^ of the Govern- 
ments of India and of the Punjab, and of the various Depart- 
ments of Army head-quarters, is the head-quarters of the 
Deputy-Conservator of ]-\)rests, Simla division, and the Execu- 
tive Engineer, Simla division, as well of the ordinary District 
staff, and the summer head-{|uartcrs of the ( '(furmissioner of the 
Delhi Division. A battalion of \'olunteers. the 2nd Punjab 
(Simla) Rifles, is stationed heie 'Fhere arL four eliurche-^ 
of the Church of England : (lirist Church (the Station Church) 
opened in rSqq, a chapel of ease at Boileaiiganj, a cha]iel 
attached to Bishop Cotton School, and a native church in the 
bazar. There are also a Roman Catholic cathedral and twt) 
convents, and an undenominational church following the 
Presbyterian form of worship. The Church Missionary Society, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel /anHivi 
^Mission, and the Baptist Mission have branches in the to\^n. 
There are two masonic lodges. Simla also contains the United 
Service Institution of India, and a large club. The Govern- 
ment oftices are for the most part af'commodatcd in largi' 
blocks of buildings ; and a town hall contains ;i theatre, 
reading-room, and ball-room. Annandalc, the Simla cricket 
ground and racecourse, has recently been greatly enlarged. 
The municipality was created in 1850. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 4-2 lakhs, and the 
expenditure 4-1 lakhs. The income in 1903-4 was 5-5 lakhs, 
chiefly derived from octroi (i’7 lakh'-), taxc^ on hou'^es and 
lands (1-3 lakhs), municipal [iroperty and fine-', Ac. (Rs, 5 r.ooo), 
and loans from CTOvcrnment (R-. 30,000). 'bhe expenditure 
()[ 5*4 lakhs included; general administrad* >11 fR'^. 57,000), 
water-supply (Rs. 89,000), < on''er\.mcy ( R-. 33,000). lv»spUaK 
and di^pen'^^arie- ( Rs 3f>,ooo), public >atety (Rs. 37.00a), 
public works (i lakh), intercut on loans ( 14 “= 53,000), and 
repayment < 4 ' loan^ ( Rs. 64,000). Watt r is supplied to tic‘ 
station by a system of vater-work-' con^tnu ted at a cost of 
about 6 lakhs, and supposed to be capable ot siqiplymg 
a minimum of 300,000 gallons a tiay. d'he '''Uppl\ is not, 
however, sufficient for the rapidly growing needs of the town. 
A dramage system is now being extended at a cost of nearly 
6 lakhs. 'Phe consolidated municipal debt amounts to abovit 
12 lakhs. 

The commerce of Simla <'(5nsists chiefly in the suj)p’y oj 
net essarics to the summer \i>itr)rs and their d^’iiend tUt-, Icu 
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ihe town is Aso an oitrepct lor the trade with China and d'ibet 
mentioned in the article on Simla District. There are a 
large number of Euiupean bii(;p^, and four banks. The 
chief cAports of the town are beer and spnits, there being 
two breweries and one distillery. 

The chief educational institutions are the Bishop Cotton 
School, a public school for European boys founded by Bishop 
Cotton m iS66 in thanksgiving for the deliverance of the 
British in India during the Mutiny of 1857 ; the Auckland 
high school for girls ; the Christ Church day schools for boys 
and girls ; two convent schools and a convent orphanage ; the 
Mayo Orphanage for European and Eurasian orphan girls : and 
a municijf/al high school. The tw<.) chief medical institutions 
are the Ripon and Walker II(;spitals, the latter founded in 
1902 through the munificence of Sir James ^\*alker, C.I.E., 
a> a hospital for Europeans. 

Solon. — Hili cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, situated 
in 30^ 55' and 77® 7' E., on the southern slope of the Krol 
mountain, on the cart-road between Kalka and Simla, 30 miles 
from the latter station. Ground was acquired for a rifle range 
in 1863-4, and barracks were afterwards erected. Solon is the 
head-quarters of a British infantry regiment during the hot 
season. I’opulation (March, 1901). 6f. 
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Jiillundur Division — A Divisiun of tht 

{'unjuh, stretciiin,^ from the border^ of dhbtl un the noith-ea-t 
across the valleys of the I'pper Boas and the Sutlej to tin 
liorders of the Bikaner desert on the soulhove>l. li lie'* 
between an’ 55^ and 32^ 59^ N. and 73^ 52' and 78^ 42' B 
The Commissioner's head-( quarters are at the town of Julltmdur. 
7 'he Division comprises all v arieties of scene and soil, from tht 
tumbled masses of the Outer Himalayas, in Ktilu and Kanpra. 
to the fertile plains of Jullundur or the arid tracts of Fito/l 
[ lore. The population increased from 3,787,945 in 1881 to 
4,217,670 in 1S91, and to 4,306,^162 in igor. The area d 
1 0,410 square miles, and the density of [lopulation 222 person^ 
per sijuare mile, as compared with 209 for tlte i^rovince a^^ 
a whole In 1901 Hindtis fernitd 52 per tent, of the p' 4)111:0 
tion (2,242,490), while other religious included 1,457.193 
Muhammadans, 591,437 Sikhs, 5,562 Jains, 4,176 Buddhists. 
33 Barsis, and 5,766 Christians (of whom 1,919 were natives). 
The Division contains five Districts, as shown below:™ 
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submontane Ihstrict of Hoshiarpur. The rest he in the plains. 
The Division contains 6.415 villages and 37 towns, ot which 
the following had in 1901 a population exceeding 20,000 ■ 
JuLi.UNuuR (67,735), Fkrozkpork (49,341), and F.udhivxa 
(48,649). Besides the administrativ e charge of these British 
Districts the CommissioiiLr has political control over hve 
Native State-, which are shown <>n the next pagte with thfu 
area and population. 
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'I'he total population of these XaiiNC States inct eased fiom 
620,203 70o,Sir in iSpt, and 745,490 in 1901, of 

whom 525 per cent, are Hindus ( 392, 14S), while other religions 
include 245,403 Muhammadans, 105.304 Sikhs, 1,993 Jains, 
573 Buddhists, 4 Faisf^ and (15 Ciiristians. The density of 
the population is 244 per-on^ ptr square mile. The States 
contain 1,053 villages and 12 towns, of which Mai.er Kotla 
(21,122) alone exceeds 20,000 persons. 
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Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and Jullundur are the only towns of 
commercial importance, while Kangra and Jawala Mukhi are 
famous for their religious associations. The Division practi- 
cally corresponds to the ancient Hindu kingdom of Trigartta. 
Kangra fort has been man) times besieged, while more recent 
battle-fields are tho-e (sf Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon in tlie first Sikli M'ar (1845). 

Kangra District, — X()rth-easternnn)St District of the 
Jullundur Division, Punjab, lymg between 31° 21' and 32° 
59' XL, and 75^^ 37' and 78" 42' E., with an estimated area 
of 9,978 square miles. Ii is bounded on the north-west by 
(’hamba State; on the north by Kashmir territory; on the 
east by Tibet ; on the south-east by Bashahr State : on the 
south by the Kotgarh villages of Simla District, and by the 
States of Kumharsain, Sangri, Suket, Mandi, and Bilaspur ; 
on the south-west by the District of Hoshiarpur ; and on the 
west by Gurddspur. It stretches eastwards from the plains of 
the Bari and Jullundur Doabs across the Himalayan ranges 
to the borders of Tibet, and comprises two distinct tracts 
which lie on either side of the Outer Himalayas and present 
very diverse natural features. Of these two tracts the western 
block, which constitute^ Kangra proper, is de.-iCribed in thi-' 
artielc. d’his portion, which lies hOuth of the Dhaola Dhar 
range of the Outer Himalayas, consists of an irregular triangle, 
whose ba>e lies upon the Hoshiarpur border, while the Native 
States of Cham ha and Mandi constrict its upper portion to 
a narrow neck, kncjwu as Bangdhal, at one point less than 
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lo miles in width. Beyond this, the eastern block expands 
once more like an hour-glass, and embraces the Kulu sub- 
division, which comprises the fahsih of Kulu and Saraj and 
the mid-Himalayan cantons of Lahul and Spiti, each of which 
merits separate description. 

Of the total estimated area of 9,978 square miles, 2.939 are 
in Kangra proper. This is tlie more important part of the 
District as regards population and cultivation, and romprises 
two wide and fertile \ alleys, 'fhe Kangra \ alley lies beta eon 
the Dhaola I >har and the long inagular mass of lower hill> 

\\hi<.h run, almost parallel to the 1 )haola Dhar, from north- 
west to south-south-cast. The second valley runs between 
these hills and the Sola Singhi range, and thus lies parallel to 
the Kangra valley. On the north-west the District includes 
the outlying spurs which form the northern continuation of the 
vSola Singhi, running down to the banks of the Beas and (liakki, 
and it also embraces the western slopes <jf that range to tlie 
south. The Kangra valley is famous for its beauty, the charm 
lying not so much in the rich cultivatjorr and perpetual verdure 
of the valley it'.elf as in the constant yet c ver-changing \ iew of 
the Dhaola Dhar, whose snowy poak^ iDe shotT above the 
valley, sometimes to 13,000 feet, and pri'sent a ditferent pha>e 
of beauty at each turn in the road. The talukLi of Bangahal 
forms the connecting link between Kangra proper and Kulu. 
and is divided by the Dhaola Dhar into two parts : to the north 
Bar.a or Greater Bangahal, and to the south Chhota or Lesser 
Banglhal, 

Although the general tren<i of the three main ranges which 
enclose the valleys of Kangra proj)er from nortinwest to 
south-east-by-south, it^ one great ri\er. the Leas. fl(ms this -ugh 
this part of the 1 )istnet from ea-^t to wt st. EntLi'ing the centre 
of its eastern border at the southern head ot the Kangra \ alley, 
it runs [)aNt Sujiiipur dhra in a narro'\ gorge through the 
central mas^ of hills, tloving westwards with a sniiihcrly treid 
as far as Xadaun. Theru e it turns sharply to the north-west, 
flowing through the \alley [hist Dt^ra Gopipar : and grailiialiy 
winding westward, it passes between tlu’ northern slopes of the 
Sola Singhi range and the hills forming its M>nimuat}on to 
the north. The remainder of the l)isTriet is singularly devoid 
of great streams, 'fhe Kangra valley is draiiu d by several 
torrents into the Beas, the principal of these tlowing in deep 
gorges through the central hills. 

.\11 ilireC facii'S of the stratified rocks of the Himnlay.is an* <'>'-‘“lo 
U) be found. To the north in Spiti, the Tibetan /one m ri[-rc- 
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sented by a series of beds extending in age from Cambrian to 
Cretaceous ; this is sejjarated from the central /one by the 
granite range between Spiti and Kulu. The rocks of the 
central zone consist of slates, conglomerate, and limestone, 
representing the infra-Blaini and overlying systems of the Simla 
area. Still farther to the south the third or sub-Himalayan 
zone consists of shales and sandstones (Sirmur series) of Lower 
Tertiary age, and sandstones and conglomerates belonging to 
the Upper d'ertiary Siwalik series. The blate or quartz-mica- 
schist of the central zone is fissile, and of considerable value 
for roofing purposes ; it is quarried at and round Kanhiara. 
Gypsum occurs in large quantity in Lower Spiti. ^ 

The main valley is the chief Siwalik tract in the Province, 
but its flora is unfortunately little known. An important 
feature is the existence of cr)nsiderable forests of the chir 
{Finns Ion gif olio), at comparatively low elevations. Kulu (or 
the upper valley of the Peas) has a rich temperate flora at the 
higher elevations : in the lower valleys and in Outer Saraj (on 
the right bank of the Sutlej) the vegetation is largely sub- 
tropical, with a considerable western element, including 
Clematis orientalis, a wild olive, &c. The flora of British 
Lahul, the Chandra-Bhaga or Chenab valley, and Spiti, are 
entirely Tibetan. 

The forests of Kangra District used to abound in game of 
all de^^criptiori'i ; and of the larger animals, leopards, bears, 
h\enas, wohes, and various kinds of doer are still fairly 
common. Tigers visit the District occasionally, but are 
not indigenous to these hills. The ibex is found in Lahul, 
Spiti, Kulu, and Bara Bangahal ; an<l the musk deer in Kulu 
and on the slopes of the Dhaola L)har. The wild hog is 
common in many forests in the hjwer ranges. Of smaller 
quadrupeds, the badger, porcu[)ine, pangolin, and otter are 
commonly found. Different species of wild cat, the flying 
squirrel, hare, and marmot abound in the hills. The bird-life 
of both hill and plain is richly represented : and though game 
is not very abundant, many species are found. These include 
several varieties of pheasant, among them the mondl and argus, 
the white-crested pheasant, and the red jungle-fowl which is 
common in the lower valleys. Of partridges many species are 

^ Mefllicou, ‘ The Suh-IIimalayan Ranges betv\cen the Ganges and Ravi,’ 
Memoii Sun ey of India, vol. iii, part ii ; Stoliczka, ‘ Sections 
across the est Himalayas/ Mmoirs, Geological Sii^'Vt'y of India, 

vol. part i; Harden. ‘ G/colog} of Spiti.’ Memoirs, Geoloific^l Survey of 
India vol. xxxvi, part i. 
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found, from the common grey partridge of the plains to the 
snow partridge of the Upper Himalayas, Quail and snipe 
sometimes visit the District in considerable numbers. Ducks, 
geese, and other water-birds are seen upon the Beas at the 
beginning and end of summer. Fishing is not carried on to 
any great extent. Thirty-six fisheries are leased to contractors, 
mostly on the Beas, only a few being in the lower parts of the 
hill torrents. 

The mean temperature at Kangra town is returned as 53*^ in ('hmrte 

winter, 70^ in sprin;r, 80^ in summer, and 68' in autumn. The 

’ ^ ^ . {icrauire. 

temperature of the southern portion of Kangra proper is much 

higher than this, while that of the inhabited parts of the 
Dhaola Dhar is about 8° lower. Endemic diseases include 
fever and goitre. The widespread cultivation of rice, by which 
the whole Kangra valley is converted into a swamp, has a very 
prejudicial effect upon health. 

The rainfall varies remarkably in different parts. The RamfaU. 
average annual fall exceeds 70 inches ; along the side of the 
Dha()la Dbilr it amounts to over 100 ; \\hile to miles off it falls 
to about 70, and in the southern parts to about 50. Bara 
Bangrihal, which is on the north sifie of the l)iia'>lLi Dhar. has 
a climate of its own. I'he clouds exhaust themselves on the 
south side of the great range ; and two or three weeks of mist 
and drizzle represent the monsoon. The rainfall in Kulu is 
similarly much less than that of Kangra proper, averaging from 
30 to 40 inches, while Lahul and Spiti are almost rainless. 

A tiisastrous earthquake occurred on April 4, 1905. .Vl)oiit The car'h- 
20,000 human beings perished, the loss of life l)eing heaviest 
in the Kangra and Ikalampur /a/odA. The station of Dharm- 
sala and the town of Kangra were destroyed. The foit and 
temples at Kangra received irrepaiable damage, and, many other 
buildings of an haenlogieal mtcre'^t were more or le^s injured. 

d’he hilK of kangra pioper have harmed for many centuries 
the dominions (»f numerous petty [irinces. all of whom traced Tliso--} 
their ilest ent to the ancient Kato('h tKjj[nn) kings of Jul- 
lundur. According to the mythi( al clironology of th** Maha- ^ 
bharata, their dynasty first established itself in the (t>uniry 
between the Sutlej and the Beas 1,500 years before the 
('hristian era. In the seventh century A. le, Hiueii Tsiang, the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, found the Jullundur monarchy still 
undivided. Al some later period, perhaps that of the Muham- 
mndan invasion, the Kattich piinces were driven into the hilK, 
where Kangra ahead} existetl as one of their chief h )rtn s^c s . 
and their restricted dominions appear afterwards to ha\e fallen 

A a 2 
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asunder into several minor principalities. Of these, N urpur, Siba, 
Goler, Bangahal, and Kiingra are included in Kangra proper. 
In S[)iteof constant invasions, the httle Hitidu kingdoms, secure 
within their Himalayan glens, long held out against the aggres- 
sive Muhammadan power. In lootj the riches of the Xagarkot 
temple attracted the attention of Mahmud of Ghazni, who 
defeated the Hindu princes at Peshawar, seized the fort of 
Kangra, and plundered the shrine of an immense booty in gold, 
silver, and jewels. But thirty-five years later the mountaineers 
rose against the Muhammadan garrison, besieged and retook 
the fort, with the assistance of the Raja of L)elhi, anti set up 
a facsimile of the image which Mahmud had carried away. 
From this time Kangra does not reappear in general history 
till 13^0, when the emperor Firoz Tughlak again led a force 
again'^t it. The Raja gave in his submissiim, and was per- 
mitted to retain his dominions ; but the Muhammadans once 
more plundered the temple, and dispatched the famous image 
to Mecca, where it was cast upon the high road to be trodden 
under the feet of the faithful. 

Two hundred years later, in 1556, Akbar commanded in 
person an expedition into the hills, and succeeded in per- 
manently occupying the fort of Kangra. The fruitful valley 
became an imperial demesne, and only the barren hills 
remained in the possession of the native chiefs. In the 
graphic language of Akbar's famous minister, Todar Mai, ‘he 
rut off the meat and left the bones.’ Vet the remoteness of 
the imperial capital and the natural strength of the mountain 
fastnesses encouraged the Rajput princes to rebel ; and it was 
not until after the imperial forces had been twice rejiulsed that 
the fort of Kangra was starved into surrender t(; an army com- 
manded by prince Khurram in person {1620). On the last 
occasion twenty-two chieftains promised obedience and tribute, 
and agreed to send hostages to Agra. At one time Jahangir 
intended to build a summer residence in the valley, and the 
site of the proposed palace is still pointed out in the lands of 
the village of Gargari. Probably the superior attractions of 
Kashmir, which the emperor shortly afterwards visited, led to 
the abandonment of his design. At the accession of Shah 
Jahnn the hill Rajas had quietly settled down into the posi- 
tion of tributaries, and the commands of the emperor were 
received and executed with ready obedience. Letters patent 
{sanads) are still extant, issued between the reigns of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, appointing individuals to various Judicial and 
revenue offices, '^uch as that of kdzl^ kdnungOy or chaudhri. In 
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some instances the present representatives of the family con- 
tinue to enjoy privileges and powers conferred on their 
ancestors by the Mughal emperors, tht^ honorary appellation 
being retained even where the duties have become obsolete. 

During the [jeriod of Muhammadan ascendancy the hill 
princes ap[)ear on the whole to have been treated liberally. 
They still enjo\ed a considerable share of power, and ruled 
unmolested over the extensive tract, ^ which yet remained to 
them. They built forts wagecl war iij^on each other, and 
wielded the functions of petty sovereign^. On the eleinise of 
a diief, his successor paid the fees of investiture, and leCeived 
a confirmation of his title, with an honorary elress from Agra 
or Delhi, The loyalty of the hill Rajas appears to have won 
the favour and confidence of their conquerors, and they were 
frequently deputed on hazardous expeditions, and appointed to 
places of high trust in the service of the empire, d’hus in the 
time of Shah Jahan (1646), Jagat (.'hand, Raja of Xurpur, at 
the head of 14,000 Raj[)uts, raised in his own country, con- 
ducted a most difficult but successful enterprise against the 
Uzbeks of Balkh and Badakhshan. Again, in the early part of 
the reign of Aurangzeb (1061). Raja Mandhata, grandson of 
Jagat Chand, was deputed to the ('harge of Bamian and 
Ghorband on the western frontier of the Mughal empire, eight 
days’ journey beyond the city of Kabul. Twenty years later 
he was a second time appointed to this honourable post, and 
created a rnansahddr of 2,000 horse. In later days (175^}, 
Raja Cihamand Chand of Kangra was appointed governor of 
the Jullundur Doab and the hill country between the Sutlej 
and Ravi. 

In 1752 the Katoch principalities nominally formed part of 
the territories ceded to Ahmad Sihah Durrani by the declining 
Delhi court. But the native chieftains, emboldened by the 
prevailing anan'hv, resumed their practical independence, 
and left little to the Durrani monarch or the deputy who still 
held the isolated fort of Kangra for the Mughal empire. In 
1774 the bikh chieftain, Jai Singh, obtaiiu^d the fort by strata- 
gem, but relinquished it in 17S5 to Sansar ('hand, the legiti- 
mate Rajput prince of Kangra, to whom the State was thus 
restored about tw^o centuries after its occupation by Akbar. 
This i^rince, by his vigorous measures, made himself supreme 
throughout the wffiole Katoch ctmntry, and levied tribute from 
his fellow chieftains in all the neighbouring States. Every 
year, on fixed occasions, these princes were obliged to attend 
his court, and to accompany him with their contingents 
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wherever he undertook a military expedition. For twenty 
years he reigned supreme throughout these hills, and raised his 
name to a height of renown never attained by any ancestor of 
his race. He found himself unable, however, to cope with the 
Sikhs, and two descents upon the Sikh possessions in the 
plains, in 1803 and 1804, were repelled by Ranjit Singh. In 
1805 SansarChand attacked the hill State of Bilaspur (Kahlur), 
which called in the dangerous aid of the Gurkhas, already 
masters of the wide tract between the Gogra and the Sutlej. 
The Gurkhas responded by crossing the latter river and 
attacking the Katochs at Mahal Mori, in May, 1806. The 
invaders gained a complete victory, overran a large part of the 
hill country of Kangra, and kept up a constant warfare with 
the Rajput chieftains who still retained the remainder. The 
people fled as refugees to the plains, while the minor princes 
aggravated the general disorder by acts of anarchy on their 
own account. The horrors of the Gurkha invasion still burn 
in the memories of the people. The country ran with blood, 
not a blade of cultivation was to be seen, and grass grew and 
tigers whelped in the streets of the deserted towns. At length, 
after three years of anarchy, Sansar Chand determined to 
invoke the assistance of the Sikhs. Ranjit Singh, always 
ready to seize upon every opportunity for aggression, entered 
Kangra and gave battle to the Gurkhas in August, 1809. 
After a long and furious contest, the Maharaja was successful, 
and the Gurkhas abandoned their conquests beyond the Sutlej. 
Ranjit Singh at first guaranteed to Sansar Chand the posses- 
sion of all his dominions except the fort of Kangra and 66 vil- 
lages, allotted for the support of the garrison ; but he gradually 
made encroachments upon all the hill chieftains. Sansar 
Chand died in 1824, an obsequious tributary of Lahore. His 
son, Anrudh Chand, succeeded him, but after a reign of four 
years abandoned his throne, and retired to Hardwar, rather 
than .submit to a demand from Ranjit Singh for the hand of 
his sister in marriage to a son of the Sikh minister Dhian 
Singh. Immediately after Anrudh’s flight in 1828, Ranjit 
Singh attached the whole of his territory, and the last portion 
of the once powerful Kangra State came finally into the 
possession of the Sikhs. 

Kangra passed to the British at the end of the first Sikh War 
in 1846, but the commandant of the fort held out for some 
time on his own account. When the Multan insurrection 
broke out in April, 1S48, emissaries from the plains incited 
the hill chieftains to revolt ; and at the end of August in the 
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same year, Ram Singh, a Pathania Rajput, collected a band 
of adventurers and threw himself into the fort of Shahpur. 

Shortly afterwards, the Katoch chief rebelled in the eastern 
extremity of the District, and was soon followed by the Rajas 
of Jaswan and Datarpur, and the Sikh priest, Pedi Bikrama 
Singh. The revolt, however, was si)eedily suppressed ; and 
after the victory of Gujrat, the insurgent chiefs received sen- 
tence of banishment to Aim ora, while Kangra subsided {juietly 
into a British District. After the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
I <85 7, some disturbances took place in the Kulii subdivi'iion ; 
but the vigorous measures of precaution adopted by the loeal 
authorities, and the summary execution of the six ringleaders 
and imprisonment of others on the occasion of the first overt 
act of rebellion, effectually subdued any tendency to lawless- 
ness. The disarming of the native troops in the forts of 
Kangra and Nurpur was effected quietly and without oppo- 
sition. Nothing has since occurred to disturb the peace of 
the District. 

Few Districts are richer in antiquities than Kangra. The Archaci>- 
inscription at Pathvar is assigned to the third century b.c., 
and that at Kaxhiara to the sec^ond century a.p. It ib impos- 
sible to fix the date of the famous fort at K.\xora lowx. 

A temple in it was plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1009, 
and an imperfectly legible rock-inscription, formerly outside 
one of the gates of the fort and now in the Lahore Museum, 
is assigned to a period at least 400 years earlier. The small 
temple of Indreswara at Kangra dates from the ninth century. 

The beautiful shrine of Baijnath at Kiragrama was until 
recently attributed to the same period, but recent investiga- 
tions point to a date three or four centuries later. The present 
temple of Bajreswari Devi at Bhawan, a suburb of Kangra. is 
a modern structure, but it conceals the remains of an earlier 
building, supposed to date from 1440. It has acquired a 
repute, to which it is not entitled, as the successor of the 
temple that was sacked by Mahmud. Remains found at 
Kangra prove that it was once a considerable Jain centre. 

The fort at Nurpur, built in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, contains a curious wooden temple ; and in iS8^> a 
temple of much earlier date, with sculptures unlike anything 
hitherto found in the Punjab, was unearthed. At Masrur, in 
the Dehra tahsll^ are ?5ome rock-temples of uncertain date. In 
the Kulu valley, the principal objects of antiquarian interest 
are the temples of Bajaura. C)ne of them, probably the older 
of the two, has been partially freed from the deTri'. and 
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boulders in which it was buried. The other, which shows 
traces of Buddhist workmanship, and dates from the eleventh 
ceiiturv, is decorated with car\ ings of great beauty. The fort 
and temples of Kangra town received irreparable damage in 
the earth<juake of 1905. 

The The population of the District at the last four enumerations 

leople. . (rS6S) 743,882, {1881) 730,845, (1891) 763,030, and 

(1901) 768,124, dwelling in 3 towns and 715 villages. It is 
divided into the seven tahslls of Kangra, Xurpgr, H amir- 
pur, Dera Gopipur, Pa lam pur, Kulu, and Saraj ; of which 
the first five are in Kangra proper, the two last forming the 
KulQ subdivision. The head-quarters of these are at the places 
from which each is named, except in the case of Kulu and 
Saraj, whose head-quarters are at Sultanpur and Banjar respec- 
tively- 1 he towns are the municipalities of Dharmsala, the 
head-quarters of the District, Kangra, and Nurpur. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in rqor : — 
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Note.— T lie fij^ure^; for the areas of iahsih are taken from revenue returns. The 
total Tjtstnct art-a is that ;^i\en in the ( ensus Rc/'OrL 

■* These figure's are taken from the Cetn^us Rtport of 1901, but the correct number 
of villa ge;i IS now 714, the number for the Kulu and Saraj iah&ils being 67 

In Kangra proper Hindus number 608,252, or 94 per cent, 
of the total ; Afuhammadans, 38,685, or 6 per cent.; and Sikhs, 
1,199, Ow’ing to the vast tracts of uncultivable hilhside, the 
density of the population is only 77 persons per square mile, 
varying from 300 in the Palampur iahsU to 65-4 in Kulu ; but 
if the cultivated area alone be considered, the density is 834, 
almo'^t the highest in the Province, The people speak a great 
variety of dialec'ts of the group of languages classed together as 
Pahan", or the language of the hills. 

( .astesanfi The distingui.shing feature in the population is the enormous 
occupa- preponderance of the Hindu over the Muhammadan element, 
the latter being represented only by isolated colonies of immi- 
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grants, while the muj^s of the people has preserved its ancient 
faith in a manner holly unknown in the* pL'iins. This circum- 
stance lends a peculiar interest to the study of the Hindu 
tribes — their castes, divisions, and customs. 

The Brahmans ( 109,000) number nearly one-seventh of the 
total potiLilation. Almost Nsiihout e\( cption, they profess them- 
selves to belong to the great Saraswat family, but recognize an 
infinity <tf internal subdlvl'>ion'^. Hie* first distinction to be 
drawn is that hetween Bi ah mans who follow, and Brahmans 
who abstain from, agrKulture. Those wBo iiave restricted 
themsehes to the legitimate pursuits of the caste are ('on- 
sidered to be [)ure Bi ah mans ; W'hile others are no longer 
held in the same reverence by the peoide at large. 

The Rajputs number even more than the Brahmans, 
154,000 people returning this honourafile name. The Katoch 
Rajas boast the bluest blood in India, and their prcjuilices 
and caste restrictions are those of a thousand years ago. d'he 
Katoch clan is a small one, numbering only 4,000. The Rathis 
(51,000) constitute the higher of the two great agrimiltural 
classes of the vallev, and are found chieflv in the Xurpur and 
Hamirpur tahslls, Hie other is the (Ihirths (120,0001, who 
are Siidras by status. In ail level and irrigated tracts, wherever 
the soil is fertile and produce exuberant, the Clhirths abound ; 
while m the poorer uplands, where the crops are scanty and 
the soil demands severe labour to compensate the husband- 
man, the Rathis predominate. It is as rare to find a Rathi 
in the valleys as to meet a (Ihirth in the more secluded hills. 
Each class holds possession of its pei uliar domain, and the 
different habits and associations created by the different 
localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar phy- 
siognomy and chaiacter. d'he Rathis generalK are a robust 
and handsome* race: their features are regular and well- 
defined , their colour usuallv fair, and their limbs athletic, 
as if exercised and invigorated bv the stubborn soil ujurn 
which their lot is thrown. On the other hand, the Ohirth 
is darlc and coarse-featured: Ins body is stunted and sKkiy, 
and goitre is fearfully prevalent among his rac»'. d he Rathis 
are attentive and careful agriculturisib , their women take little 
or no part in the labours of the field, d’he Ghirths jiredomi- 
nate in the valleys of Ikilam, Kangra, and Rihlu. They are 
found again in the Hal Dun or Harlpur valley, and are 
si'attered elsewhere in every part of the Di'^trict, generally 
possessing the richest lands and the most open spots in tlie 
hills. They are a most indefatigable and hard-working rat e. 
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Among the religious orders in the hills, the most remark- 
able are the Go^ains (1,000), who are found principally in the 
neighbourhood of Xadaun and Jawala Mukhi, but are also 
scattered in small numbers throughout the District. Many 
of them are capitalists and traders in the hills, and they are 
an enterprising and sagacious tribe. By the rules of their 
caste retail trade is interdicted, and their dealings are exclu- 
sively wholesale. Thus they possess almost a monopoly of the 
trade in opium, which they buy up in Kulu and carry down to 
the plains of the Punjab. They speculate also in charas^ shawl- 
wool, and cloth. Their transactions extend as far as Hyderabad 
in the Deccan, and, indeed, over the whole of India, 

Among the hill tribes the most prominent are the Gaddis 
(9,000). vSorne have wandt^ed down into the valleys which 
skirt the base of the Dhaola Dhar, but the great majority live 
on the heights above. They are found from an elevation of 
3,500 or 4,000 feet up to 7,000 feet, above which altitude there 
is little or no cultivation. They preserve a tradition of descent 
from refugees from the Punjab plains, stating that their ances- 
tors fled from the open country to escape the horrors of the 
Musalman invasions, and took refuge in these ranges, which 
were at that period almost uninhabited. The term Gaddi is 
a generic name under which are included Brahmans and Khat- 
tris, with a few Rajputs, Rathis, and Thnkurs. The majority, 
however, are Khattris. Besides the Gosains, the commercial 
castes are the Khattn's (7,000) and Suds (6,000). Of the 
menial castes the Chamars (leather-workers) are the most 
numerous (57,000). About 77 per cent, of the population 
are returned as agricultural. 

The Church Missionary Society has a station at Kangra 
town, founded in 1854, with a branch establishment at 
Dharmsala ; and there is also a station of the Moravian 
Mission at Kyelang in Lahul, founded in 1857, and one of 
the American United Presbyterian Mission in Saraj, The 
District in 1901 contained 203 native Christians. 

In the Kangra tahsU the subsoil rests on beds of large 
boulders which have been washed down from the main ranges, 
and the upper stratum, consisting of disintegrated granite 
mixed with detritus from later formations, is exceedingly fertile. 
In the neighbourhood of the secondary ranges the soil, though 
of excellent quality, is less rich, being composed of stiff marls 
mixed with sand, which form a light fertile mould, easily 
broken up and free from stones. A third variety of soil is 
found wherever the Tertiary formation appears ; it is a cold 
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reddish clay of small fertility, containing a quality of loose 
water-worn pebbles ; there are few trees in this soil, and its 
products are limited to gram and the poorer kinds of pulse, 
while in the first two debcnptions the hill-sides are well forested 
and every kind of crop can be grown. The cultivated area 
is divided into fields generally unenclosed, but in some parts 
surrounded by hedges or stone walls. In the Kangra valley, 
where rice cultivation prevails, the fields descend in siK’ccssive 
terraces levelled and embanked, and where the slope of the 
land is rapid they are often no bigger than a hiihard table ; 
in the west of the Dera and Nurpur where the country 

is less bn^ken, the fields are larger in size, and the broad 
sloping fields, red soil, and thick greerr hedges are charmingly 
suggestive of a Devonshire landscape. In many parts, and 
notably in the Kangra valley, wide areas bear a double harvest. 

In Kulu proper the elevation is the chief factor in deter- 
mining the nature of the crops sown, a few villages Iving as 
low" as 3,000 feet and some as high as 9,000. In both Kangra 
and Kulu proper the sowing time varies with the elevation, 
the spring crop being sown from September to December 
and the autumn crop from April to July. The wTole of 
Ldhul and Spiti is covered with snow from December to the 
end of April, and sowings begin as soon as the land is clear. 

For the District as a wTole the autumn crop is the most 
important, occupying 53 per cent, of the area cropped in 

1 903-4* 

The land is held, not as in the plains by more or less Chief agn 
organized village communities, but bv individual holders wKose 

. . . ^ - , , 'statistics 

rights originated m a grant by a Raja (jf a right oi tenancy and ].rinci 
in the royal domains. In Kulu only tbrest and cultivable crup^. 
and cultivated lands have been niea.^ured, amounting to 1,342 
square milex 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
records of 1903-4 is 3^357 '^i^uare imle^, as shown below^ : — 
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* The re\enue returns include only a portion of the forest a’-ca 
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Wheat IS the chief crop of the . spring harvest, covering 
342 square miles : barley covered 97 square miles gram 
only 42. Maize and rice are the mairi'^.tay ot the autumn 
harvest, covering 223 and 164 square mileb respectively. 
Pulses covered 100 square miles. Of the millets, mandal^ 
Italian millet, and china are the most imp()rtant. There 
were 6,039 acres under cotton. The tea industry is an im- 
portant one in Kangra, and 15 square miles were under tea. 
There are thirty-four gardens owned by Europeans, and the 
total output is estimated at over a million pounds of tea 
annually b Potatoes, introduced shortly after annexation, are 
now largely cultivated in the higher hills ; and the fields 
round the Gaddi peasants' houses, which formerly produced 
maize, wheat, or barley hardly sufficient to feed the families 
which owned them, now yield a very lucrative harvest of 
potatoes. In Kulu proper poppy is an important crop, cover- 
ing 2,102 acres. The climate of Kulu is eminently suited 
for the production of all kinds of European fruits and vege- 
tables, and several European planters do a large trade in 
pears and apples. In Lahul barley, wheat, peas, and buck- 
wheat are the principal crops, and in Spiti barley. 

Improve- The chief improvements in agriculture have been the m- 
troduction of tea and the potato. The cultivated area increased 

turalprac- by about 5 per cent, during the ten years ending 1900, owing 

tice. efforts of individuals who have broken up waste land 

near their holdings ; but there is no scope for any consider- 
able increase. Loans from G<jvernment are not greatly in 
demand, the total amount advanced under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act during the five years ending 1903-4 amounting 
to only Rs. 208. 

Cattle, The indigenous breed of cattle is small but strong, and 
attempts to improve it by the importation of bulls from Hissar 
have not been satisfactory, the latter being quite unsuited to 
the climate, and unfitted to mate with the small hill cows. 
A few bulls of the Dhanni breed have recently been imported 
from Jhelum District, and it is hoped that they will prove 
more suitable. The Gujars are the only people who make 
a trade of selling milk and ghi, and who keep herds of buffa- 
loes ; of these some have a fixed abode in the District and 
pasture their cattle in the adjoining waste, while others move 
with their herds, spending the summer on the high ranges, 
and the winter in the woody parts of the low hills. Buffalo 

^ This was written before the earthquake of 1905, which had disastrous 
effects on the tea mdui^try. 
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herds are not allowed to move into the Kulii subdivision. 

The cattle of I^ahul are a cro'^s between the Tibetan yak 
and the Himalayan breed of cattle. Sheep and goat^ form 
in Kangra [)roper the chief sup[)ort of the pastoral tribe of 
the Gaddis, who move with their flocks, wintering in the 
forests in the low* lulls, retreating in the spring before the 
heat up the sides (jf the snowy range, and crossing and getting 
behind it to avoid tire heavy lams in the summer. Large 
flocks are also ke[)t in the Kulu and Saraj Az/oo'>. 'fhete 
are fewv ponies in ths* I )istri(a and not many mules , the [»omes 
of Kiingra and Rulu proper are ])Ooi. but those of Lfibul 
and S[)iti arc knoum for their hardiness and surene^s of toot. 

One pony stallion is maintained by the District board. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 184 S(tuare miles. Irrigation, 
or nearly 20 per cent., w^ere classed as irrigated. Irrigation 
is etfected entirely by means of channels from the liill streams 
wdrich lead the wvater along the hill-sidcs, often by tortuous 
channels constructed and maintained with ( onsiderable diffi- 
culty, and distribute it over the fields. (Jne of these 
from the Gaj stream, attains almost the dimen^iicais of a canal, 
and the channels from the bcjs aie abu ingnirtant. Mo>>t 
of tliese work-i were engineered by the people themselves, 
and supply only the fields of the villages by which they were 
constructed; but a few, for the most part constructed by 
the Rajas, w^ater wider areas, and an organized staff for their 
maintenance is kept up by the people without any assistance 
from Government. In Lahul and Spiti cultivation is impo.s- 
sible without irrigation, and glacier streams are the chief source. 

The forests are of great importance, com[)rising little short I*ortu?, 
of a quarter of the uncultivated area. Lbuler tiie I-'orest 
department are 87 S(|uare miles C)f 'reserved,' 2.801) ol [to- 
tected, and 2qh ot unclassed fore^t^, divided into the two 
Forest divisions ot Kangra and Kulu, ea* h under a Deputv- 
(_'(jn''ervtitor. About 4 ''quare miles ot uiu lasscd forest^ arc 
under the Deputyd 'onimi-^siont r. SevcTud \arietK“> of bamhoo 
cover the low^er hihs, the bamboo forests <Mtup\ing .in ana 
of 14,000 acres. Jlie prodiK e expwited irom the (hAernnunt 
forests in Kangra proper is mainly l//I/ and 

bamboo, while deodar is the c hief produ( t ot Kulu. In 1903 -4 
the forest revenue was 2-8 lakhs. 

Valuable metal oies arc known to exist both in Kangra Mmcrab. 
proper and in Kula ; but, owing chiefly to the want of means 
of carnage, of fuel, and of labour, they are practically iin- 
worked. Iron was smelted for some years in the Kangra 
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hills, and in 1882 there were eight mines yielding 90 maunds I 

of iron a year; but working ceased entirely in 1S97. Ores 
of lead, copper, and antimony have been found, and in Kulu 
silver and crystal, w^hile gold in small quantities is sometimes 
washed from the sands of the Beas and Parbati ; coal, or 
rather lignite, is also produced, but in insignificant quantities. 

A lease of the old Shigri mines in Lahul has recently been 
granted for the purpose of w'orking stibnite and galena. With 
this exception, the only minerals at present \vorked are slates 
and sandstone for building ; the Kangra Valley Slate Company i 

sells 700,000 slates annually, and three other quarries produce 1 

together about 83,000, the total value exceeding Rs. 50,000. | 

Several hot mineral springs near Jaw’ala Mukhi are impreg- 1 

nated with iodide of potassium and common salt. Hot springs ^ 

occur at several places in Kulu, the most important being ; 

at Manikarn in the Parbati valley, and at Bashist near the J 

source of the Beas. j 

The District possesses no factories except for the manu- 
facture of tea, and there are but few hand industries. The 
cotton wmven in the villages holds its owm against the com- 
petition of European stuffs, but the industry is seriously 
handicapped by the small quantity of cotton grown locally. 

Nurpur used to be a seat of the manufacture of pashmlna 
shawls, but the ind^^try ha^ long been declining ; silver 
ornaments and tinsel printed cloths are made at Kangra. 

Baskets are made in the villages of Kangra proper and Kulu, 
and blankets in Kulu, Lahul, and Spiti, 

The principal exports to the plains consist of rice, tea, 
potatoes, spices, opium, blankets, pashmlna, w’ool, honey, 
and beeswax, in return for which are imported wheat, maize, 
gram and other pulses, cotton, tobacco, kerosene oil, and piece- 
goods. The chief centres of the Kangra trade in the plains 
are Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Amritsar, and Pathankot. There is 
a considerable foreign trade wdth Ladakh and Yarkand through 
Sultanpur in Kulu, the exports being cotton piece-goods, 
indigo, skins, opium, metals, manufactured bilk, sugar, and tea, 
and the imports ponies, borax, charas^ raw’ silk, and w^ool. The 
principal centres of internal trade are Kaxora, Palampur, 
Sl'Janih'r IdRA, Jaw’ala Mukhi, and Nurpur. 

No railway traverses the District, though one from Pathankot 
to IMlampur wxis contemplated. The principal roads are the 
Kangra valley cart* road, which connects Palampur and 
Pathankot, with a branch to Dharmsala, and the road from 
Dharnisala, via Kangra, to Hoshiarpur and Jullundur. The 
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former is partly metalled and a mail tonga runs daily. A road 
runs from Palampur to Sultanpur in Kulu over the Dulchi 
pass (7,000 feet), which is open summer and winter, going 
on to Simla. Another road runs through Kulu, and, crossing 
the Rohtang pass (13,000 feet) into Lahul, forms the main 
route to Leh and Yarkand. Ladakh is reached from Lahul 
over the Bara Lacha (16,250 feet). The usual route to Spin 
is through Lahul and over the Kanzam pass. The total 
length of metalled roads is 56 miles, and of unmetalled roads 
1,073 niiles. Of these, all the raetalletl and 353 miles of the 
unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department, and 
the rest under the District board. 

Famine is unknown, the abundance of the rainfall always Famine 
assuring a sufficient harvest for the wants of the people, and 
the District w^as classed by the Irrigation Commission of 1903 
as secure. The area of crops matured in the famine year 
1899-1900 amounted to 69 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided District 
by three Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, one of 

... - ^ .... . sions an 

whom IS in charge of the Kulu subdivision and one in charge stafif. 
of the District treasury. Kangra proper is divided into the five 
tahs'ils of Kangra, Nurpur, Harrur[)ur, Dera Gopipur, and 
Palampur, each under a tahsildar and a naib-tahsiuidr ; the 
Kulu subdivision, consisting of the Kulu tahsi under a fahsilddr 
and a naib-tahsilddr^ the Saraj tahsil under a naib-ta/istiddr, 
and the mountainous tracts of Lahul and Spiti, which are 
administered by local officials termed respectively the thdkur 
and nono. The thdkur of Lahul has the powers of a second- 
cla‘-s magistrate and can decide small civil suits ; the 7iono of 
Spiti deals with all classes of criminal cases, hut can only 
fiunish with fine, d’he criminal administration id Spin is con- 
ducted under the Spiti Regulaiion I of 1873. Two officer^ of 
the Fore-t departimnn are stationed in the I h-trict. 

'rhe Deputy-Commi^^i*')ner I)ibtrirt Magistrate is respon- Tivil 
sible for the crini nal justice of the Di'.trict, under the ^uper- 
vision of the Sessions Judge of the Ho>hiarpur Sessum'* 
Divisi(.)n. The subdu isional officer of Kulu hoars a[i[)eals 
from the tahsilddr of Kulu, the naib-tah^iuidr of Saraj, the 
thdkur of Lahul, and the mmo of Spiti. Civil judicial work in 
Kangra proper is under a District Judge, under the Divisional 
Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division. In Kulu the sub- 
divisional officer generally exercises the powers of a District 
Judge, and the 1 >eputy-< ^anmissioner of Kangra, if a senior 
official, Is appointed Divisional Judge of Kulu. The only 
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Munsff sits at Kangra, tvhile there are seven honorary magis- 
trates, including the Rajas of Larn)\1graon, Nadaiin, and 
Kutlehr in Kangra proper. The District is remarkably free 
from serious crime. Civil suits are chiefly brought to settle 
questions of inheritance involving the rights in/r se of widows, 
daughters, and distant agnatic relative^. 

The revenue history and conditions differ radically from 
those of the Punjab proper. The hill states, now combined 
into Kangra District, were merely a number of independent 
manors. Each Raja enjoyed full proprietary rights, and was 
a landlord in the ordinary sense of the word, leasing his land 
at will to individual tenants on separate or leases. This 
fact explains the two prominent characteristi('s of the revenue 
s\stem, its variety and its continuity. Just as, on the one 
hand, the incimate Ir)cal knowledge of the Raja and his agent 
enabled them to impose a rent fixed or fluctuating, in cash or 
kind, according to the resources and the needs of each estate, 
so, on the other hand, the conquerors. Mughal and Sikh, 
imposed their tribute on the several Rijas, leaving them to 
devise the source and the method of Cffllection. The Mughals, 
it is true, reserved certain areas as imperial demesnes, and here 
they introduced chaudhris who were responsible both for the 
collection of the revenue and for the continued cultivation of 
the soil. They made no change, however, either in assess- 
nients or in methods of collection. The Rajas depended on 
their land-agents f called variously kdrdar, hdkun, amtn, or 
fahara), and these in turn had under them the kofivdls, who 
were responsible for eight or ten villages apiece. The village 
accountant, or kdyrit^ the keeper of the granary [Jc(didln), with 
coa-^tables, messengers, and forest watchers, made up the 
revenue staff. Every form of assessment was to he found, 
from the division of the actual produi'e on the threshing-floor 
to permanent cash assessments. 

Ranjit Singh was the first to interfere with the Rajas' system. 
He appointed a or governor of the bill territory, who 

managed not only the revenue, but the whole ex[)endjture also. 
Under him were kdrddn, who either farmed the revenue of 
their pary;anas, or accepted a nominal salary and made what 
they could. 1 he ancient system, however, has survived the 
misrule of the Sikhs. Every field in the vallt'V clearly 
defined ; and the proportion of its produce payable to Govern- 
ment is so firmly established that, even under the jaresent cash 
assessments, it toniis the basis on which the laud revenue is 
distributed among individual cultivators. 
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The first act of the British officers was to apply the village 
s}stem of the [plains to the Kliigra valley. 7 'he tenants, with 
their pri\ate cultivating rights, hecanie the pr(>})rietary body, 
with joint revenue-paying re^pon-^ihllities. The waste, formerly 
regarde<l as the property of the Rajas, became attached to the 
village communities as joint ('ommon land, "i’he pe(')ple thus 
gained the income arising from the common land, whieR had 
jjreviously been claimed by the ''tate 

A summary settlement was made in lisgi) bv John Lawreia e, 
Commissioner of the Juilundur Doab, and Ruaitenant bake, 
Assistant Commissioner, hase<i entirely on (he Sikh reut-mll 
with a reduction of 10 per cent. The first regular settlement, 
made in 1849, reduced the demand on ‘dry' land by \z per 
cent., maintaining the former assessment on ‘wet’ land. A 
revised settlement, made in 1866-71, had for its object the 
preparation of correct records-of-riglits : but the assessment was 
not revised until 1889-9^, when an increase of iq per ('cnt. 
was announced. Rates varied from Rs. r-5-4 to R. 0-14-7. 
The total rlernand in 1904-4, including cesses, was about 
10*7 !akh^. lire average size of a [aoprietarv holding is 
2 acrt‘s. There are a numhtr of largo ydg.va' in the Distnet, 
the chiet of which are Lambagraon, Nfulaun, and 1 )ado >iba 
in Kangra proper, and Rupi in Kulu. 

A system of forced labour known as was in vogue in 

the Kangra hills until recently, and dates back from remote 
antiquity. All classes who cultivate the soil were bound to 
give, as a condition of the tenure, a portion of their labour for 
the exigencies of state. Under former dynasties the people 
were regularly drafted and sent tnwoik out their period of servi- 
tude wherever the tuIlt chose. So invX'terate had the praerice 
become that even artisans, and other c'la^^e^ unconnected 
with the soil, were obl!j;f_d to deveae a portion of tr.eir time to 
the publu' servito:. Under the British (Government the ('Ustom 
was maintained for the ronveyan< e of travellers' luggage and 
the su])[)ly of grass and wo/n 1 for their eam{>s, but was 
practically alxdished in Kangra pri-iper in 1884, and in Kulu 
in 1896. 

'The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thijusand.s of rupees : — 
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I'he Distrii't contains three municipalities, Dharmsala, 
Kan’gra, and Xurpur. Outside these, local affairs are man- 
aged by a District board, and by the local lioard^^ of Kangra, 
Nurpur. Dera Gopipur, Haniirpur, and Palampur, the areas 
under which correspond with the ta/islls of the same names. 
I'he chief source of their income is the local rate, a cess 
of Rs. S-5-4 per cent, on the land revenue in Kangra, of 
Rs. 1 0-6-8 in Kulu, and of Rs. 7-8- ro in the ivaziri of Spiti. 
The expenditure in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,45,000, public works 
being the principal item. 

The District is divided into 15 police stations, 13 in Kangra 
proper and 2 in Kulu, and the police force numbers 412 men, 
with 901 village watchmen. The Superintendent usually has 
three in-pei'torb under him. The jail at head-quarters contains 
accommodation for 150 priboners. It has, however, been 
condemned as unsafe, and a new one is in contemplation. 

Kangra stands seventh among the twenty-eight Districts of 
the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4*5 per cent. 
(8-4 males and 0-3 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 2,591 in 1880-1, 3,881 in 1890-1, 3,341 in 
1900-1, and 3,852 in 1903-4. In the last year the District con- 
tained 6 secondary and 57 primary (public) schools for boys 
and 9 for girP, and 3 advanced and 20 elementary (private) 
s( hooP, with 266 girlb in the public and 38 in the private 
schools. The principal educational institution is the high 
school at Palampur, founded in 1S6S, and maintained by the 
Dibtrict board. There are 5 middle schools for boys, ot which 
2 are Anglo-vernacular ; 3 of these are maintained by the 
District board and 2 are aided. The total expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 35,000, of which Rs. 7,000 was 
derived from fees, Rs. 4,000 from Government grants, and 
Rb. 2,000 from subscriptions and endowments. Municipali- 
ties contributed Rs. 4,000, and the balance was paid out of 
District funds. 

Besides the civil hospital at Dharmsala, the District has 
eight outlying dispensaries. In 1904, 739 in-patients and 
101,159 out-patients were treated, and 1,769 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Rs. 19,000, of which 
Rs. 14,000 as met from District and Rs. 3,000 from muni- 
cipal funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
40,825, representing the high proportion of 53 per 1,000 of 
the population. Vaccination is compulsory in Dharmsala. 
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[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer of KCingra Proper (1905) . 
A. Anderson, Settlement Report of Kanp;ra Proper (1S97) ; 
A. H. Diack, Gazetteer of Kiilu^ Lahuh and Spiti (1897). 
The Kulu Dialect of Hindi (1S96), and Settlement Report of 
Kulu Subdivision (189S).] 

Kangra Tahsil. — Tahsil o( Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 31^^ 54' and 32® 23' N, and 76° 8' and 76° 41' E., 
with an area of 429 square miles. The tahsil lies entirely in 
the hills, between the Dhaola Dhar, which separates it from 
Chamba on the north, and the Kalidhar hills on the south. 
The Banganga and the Gaj flow thn.mgh it in a south- westerh 
direction to join the Beas. The main range of the Dhaola 
Dhar and its spurs are in many places covered with forest - 
The population in 1901 was 126,335, compared with 125,138 
in 1891. It contains the towns of Dharmsala (population, 
6,97 1) and Kangra (4,746), the head-quarters; and 134 villages, 
of which Kanhiara and Chari are of archaeological interest. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2 lakhs, 
Palampur Tahsil.— of Kangra District, Punjab, 
lying between 31"^ 49' and 32^ 29' X. and 76° 23' and 
2' E., with an area of 443 square miles. The tahsil lies 
wholly in the hills, extending from the Dhaola Dhar on the 
north to the Beas on the south. It is traversed by a num- 
ber of tributaries of the Beas. The population in 1901 was 
132,955, compared with 129,599 1891. It contains 113 

villages, of which Palampur is the head-quarters. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2 lakhs. 

Kulu Subdivision. — Subdivision of Kangra District, Pun- 
jab, lying between 31^ 21' and 32^ 59' X. and 76"^ 49' and 
78^ 42' E. It consists of the Kuiu and S.araj tahsils and 
the ivaziris of Lahul and Snn. The head-quarters are at 
Kagar, a residence of the old Rajas. 

Lahul. — Himalayan ivaziri or canton of the Kulu sub- 
division of Kangra District, Punjab, lying between 32^ 8^ and 
32° 59' X. and 76” 49' and 77^ 47' E., with an area of 
2,255 square miles. The population (1901) is only 7,205, or less 
than 4 persons per square mile. It is separated from Kangra 
and Kulu proper on the south, and from Spiti on the east, by 
two mountain ranges which give off southwards the Beas and 
Ravi and eastwards the Spiti river, a tributary of the Sutlej : 
they culminate at their juncti<jn in the Shurgan Tunga or Deo- 
Tibba peak (21,000 feet). On the north Lahul is bounded by 
the Ladakh province of Kashmir, and on the west by Chamba 
State. The Chandra and Bhaga streams rise on the Bara 

B b 2 
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r^acha, or pass (16,500 feet), in the north, and, flowing at first 
in almost opposite directions, unite at Tandi, whence the 
combined waters of the Chandra-Bhaga or (fhenab flow into 
Chamba. Between the two rivers, an i.^olated mass of moun- 
tains attains still greater dimensions, consisting of one almost 
unbroken ice-field, with, at rare intervals, impassable barriers 
of naked rock. South of the highest peak, 21,415 feet above 
the sea, a glacier stretches downward for 12 miles ; while east 
and west the hills, though slightly inferior in elevation, still 
reach the limits of the snow-line, and flank the valley on every 
side, except along the narrow outlet of the Chenab. In such 
a waste of rock and ice^ villages can be planted only in a 
few comparatively favoured spots, among the lower valleys of 
the Chandra and Bhaga, from Old K<;ksar on the former to 
Darcha on the latter river. The remainder of Lahiil is com- 
pletely uninhabited, except for a few weeks in summer, when 
the Kangra shepherd^j bring up their flo('ks for pasturage. 
Picturesque knots of houses, however, nestle here and there in 
sheltered nooks, amid green irrigated fields made beautiful by 
the exquisite Himalayan flora. The summer is almost rainless, 
but there is heavy snowfall in winter, the whole country being 
covered from December to April. The mean temperature at 
Kardang in the valley of the Bhaga is 29° in December and 59^ 
in June. The inhabitants of the valleys of the Chandra and 
Bhaga are Buddhists, and of that of the united Chandra- Bhaga 
Hindus. The inhabited portions of the Ldhul \'a]ley have an 
estimated elevation of 10,000 feet above sea-lcvel. Kangser, 
the highest village, stands at a height of 11,345 feet. The 
principal villages are Kvfxaxg and Kardang on opposite sides 
of the Bhaga, on the trade route between the Rohtang pass 
from Kulu and the Bara Lacha leading into Ladakh. 

The Lahul valley is mentioned as early as the seventh 
century in the itinerary of Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim, who notices it under the name of Lo-hu-lo, as a district 
lying north-ea^t of Kulu. In the earliest times, it probably 
formed a dependency of the Tibetan kingdom ; and on the 
disruption of that kingdom in the tenth century, it seems to 
have been included in the principality of Ladakh. 'W'e have 
no information to show the period at which it became inde- 
pendent, though reasons have been adduced for believing that 
that event prc<'eded the reorganization of Ladakh about 1580. 
An epoch of native rule under petty chiefs (Thakurs) ensued, 
during which the various local families appear to have paid 
tribute to Chamba. Four or five of these families have sur- 
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vived to the present day, and arc still in possession of their 
orij^inal territories, which they hold in jdgir, subject to the 
payment of tribute or uazardna. About the year 1700, the 
supremacy pas>ed to KulCi, in the reign of Budh Singh, son 
of Raja Jagat Singh, a contemporary of Shah Jahan and 
Aurungreb. Thenceforward, Lahul followed the fortune^ of 
Kuliu until they pas.->ed together under British rule in 1S4O 
Out of a total area of a, 255 square miles, le^s than 5 square 
miles are returned as under cultivation. Barley forms the 
principal crop, but wheat glows in the lower glcn'>. Culuva- 
tion depends entirely on small irrigation canals, constructed 
and kept in repair by the village landowners. The grain pro- 
duced does not suffice for local consumption, and is supple- 
mented by imports from Kulii. The Lahulis hold in their 
hands the trade between Ladakh and Central Asia on the one 
hand, and Kulu and the Punjab on the other. Collecting the 
merchandise from the north at Patseo, a few miles north of 
Darcha, where a large encampment of traders from Ladakh, 
Central Asia, Tibet, and Kulu is formed, they pass annually 
into Kulu at the end of summer, driving their ponies and 
donkey^, goats and sheejc laden with pashm or shawbwool, 
borax, and clotlr : while on their return journey they bring metal 
vessels, sugar, rice, wheat, tobacco, pepper, ginger, and turmeric. 

The LahulLs keep only a few sheep and goats, as the snow 
lies too long and too deep in the winter for the flocks to live 
out of doors as they do in Ladakh. For a very long time, 
tlierefore, the upper ends of the main valleys, which are unin- 
habited, and the grounds high above the villages in the 
inhabited parts, have been utilized by the shepherds of Kangra. 
Chamba, and KulCi. The snow begins to disappear in these 
pla('es about the beginning of June ; the shepherd^ do uol 
ordinarily enter Laiml before the end of that month, and they 
lea\e u again early in September, b\ which time the frost is 
keen, and tlie rainy ^ea^on in liie Outer Himalaya^ has come 
to an end. In tlie fine dry ( limate (if Lahul the shee[) i srapf 
foot-rot and other diseases whn'h < on^tantly atta* k iFm k> kepi 
during the rains on the southern slopes ot the Outer Himaia\a''. 
The sheep arrive wretchedly thin, but by the time they are 
ready to leave are in splendid condition, 

Lahul is administered by the Assistatit Commissioner of 
Kulu, under whom 'fhakur Amar Chand, a descendant of the 
old rulers and a magistrate of the second class and a Munsif, 
txercises considerable local influence. 'Fhe land revenue, 
reassessed in i 3 yi_, amounts to Rs. 4,916. 
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Spiti {Pitt) — Himalayan ivaziri or canton of the Kulu 
subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, lying between 31^42' 
and ^2^ 59" and 77*^ 26' and 78^ 42' E., with an area of 
-D 55 square miles. The population (1901) is only 3,231, or 
less than 2 persons per square mile. Spiti is completely 
hemmed in by lofty mountain ranges of an average elevation of 
1 8,000 feet, which divide it from Lahul on the west, Bashahr 
on the south, Great Tibet on the east, and Ladakh on the 
north. It includes the upper valley of the Spiti river, which, 
rising in the Western Himalayas, at about 16,000 feet, flows 
south-east into Tibet, and thence enters Bashahr at an eleva- 
tion of 11,000 feet, and ultimately finds its way into the 
Sutlej ; the upper valley of the Para river, which also enters 
Tibet and then falls into the Spiti, their united streams 
equalling the Sutlej in volume at their junction with that river ; 
the valley of the Lamp, whose waters fall into the Indus ; and 
the eastern half of the Upper Chandra valley. Of these four 
valleys, only that of the Spiti is inhabited. The most impor- 
tant tributary of the Spiti river is the Pin, which rises in the 
angle of the mid-Himalayan and Manirang ranges, and joins 
the Spiti after a course of 45 miles, a short distance above 
Dankar, the principal village of the valley. The mountains of 
Spiti are yet more lofty than in the neighbouring country of 
LahiiL In the Outer Hinuilaya^ i-) one pjeak of 23,064 feet, 
and many along the whole fine are considerably over 20,000. 
Of the mid-flimalayas, two peakr, exceed 21,000 feet, and in 
the southern range the Manirang is 21,646 feet in height. 
From the main ranges transverse lines of mountains project far 
into the valley on either side, leaving in many cases only 
a narrow gorge, through which flows the Spiti river. Even 
these minor ranges contain peaks the height of which in many 
instances exceeds 17,000 feet. The mean elevation of the 
Spit! valley is 12,981 feet above sea-level. Several villages are 
situated at an elevation of upwards of 13,000 feet, and one or 
two as high as 14,000 feet Scarcely any vegetation clothes 
the bare and rocky mountain slopes ; yet the scenery is not 
devoid of a rugged grandeur, while the deep and peculiar 
colour of the crags often gives most picturesque effects to the 
otherwise desolate landscape. Red and yellow predominate in 
the rocks, contrasting finely with the white snowy peaks in the 
background and the deep blue sky overhead. The villages 
stand for the most part on little flat plateaux, above the cliffs 
of the Spiti river ; and their white houses, dotted about among 
the green cultivated plots, afford rare oases in the desert 
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of stony debris which covers the mountain sides. There is 
practically no rainfall, but the snowfall in winter is \ery 
severe. The mean temperature of the Upper Spiti valley is 
17^ in January and 60^ in July. 

The history of Spiti commences with the first formation of 
the kingdom of Ladakh, after which event the valley seems for 
a while to have been separated from that government, and 
attached to some other short-lived Tibetan pniuapality. 
About 1630 it fell into the hands of Smagi Xamgyal, king 
of Ladakh, who allotted it to his third son, Tenchbog. Sot in 
afterwards, it became a part of the Guge prmcipalit), which 
lay to the east, in what is now Chinese Tibet ; and it did not 
again come under the dominion of I^dakh till about 1720. 
In that year the king of Ladakh, at the conclusion of a war 
with Guge and Lhasa, married the daughter of the Tibetan 
commander, and received Spiti as her dow'er. Thenceforwanl 
the valley remained a province of I.adakh ; but, from its remote 
and inaccessible p<jsition, it was practically left for the m(^st part 
to govern itself, the official sent from Ivch usually disappearing 
as soon as the harvest had been gathered in and the scantv re- 
venue collected. Spiti was always liable to be harried b\ forays : 
but the people, being an unwarlike race, preferred the payment 
of blackmail to the armed defence of their barren valley. 

After the Sikhs annexed the neighbouring principality of 
Kulu in 1841, they dispatched a force to plunder Spiti. The 
inhabitants, in accordance w'ith their usual tactics, retreated 
into the mountains, and left their houses and monasteries to 
be plundered and burnt. The Sikhs retired as soon as they 
had taken everything upon which they could la\ hands, and 
did not attempt to annex the valley to Kulu, or to separate it 
from Ladakh. In 1846, however, on the ('essum of the tran>- 
Sutlej States to the British after the first Sikh War, the Govern- 
ment, with the object of securing a road to the wool districts 
of Chang Thang, added Spiti to Kulu, gi\ing other territory 
in exchange to the Maharaja of Kashmir. In the same year. 
Captain (afterw^ards Sir A.) f'unningham and Mr. Vans Agmwv 
demarcated the boumlarv between Sjjiu, Ladakh, and (. iime.se 
Tibet. Since that date, the valley has been peacefully governed 
by the native hereditary ruler or hiipfiorted by the As.sis- 

tant (/ommissioner of Kulu. The is assisted hy five elders 
or and practically manages all the internal affairs ot 

the canton in accordance with the Spiti Regulation (\o. I 
of 1S73). The British codes are not applicable to ^pltl, 
unless specially extended. 
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The people are Tartar:^ by race and Buddliist by religion, 
and extensive najuastene^ often crown the lower rid^ees over- 
hanmng the villages. The priiK'ipal and richest monastery is 
at Ki ; that of Tangiut receives members of the nonos family; 
while at Dankhar i'* a less important monastery, d’he monks 
of these three all belong t(^ the celibate GelLikj)a sect. At Pin 
is a smaller monastery, belonging to the Dukhpa sect, which 
permits marriage, and the descendants of its inmates still 
practise singing and dancing as allowed by their founder. 
Talo contains an extensive Idmasanii^ built by the gods in a 
single night. As this was not constructed by Buddhists, it does 
not rank as a monastery It possesses a remarkable 

collection f)f nearly life-si/e idols, and one of Chamba i6 feet 
high. Unlike the ;.^oHpds, which are all built on lofty eminences, 
It stands on a level spot and contains about 300 monks. 
The monasteries, which are endowed by tithes of grain {pun) 
levied from every field, are extensive buildings, standing apart 
from the villages. In the centre of the pile are the jHiblic 
rooms, consisting of chapels, refectories, and storerooms ; 
round them are clustered the separate cells in which the 
monks live. Each landholder’s family has its particular tdsha 
or cell in the monastery to which it is hereditarily attached ; 
and in this all the monks of the family — uncles, nephews, and 
brothers — may be found li\ing together. The monks ordinarily 
mess m these separate (juarter-^, and kee|> their l)0()ks, ('lothes, 
cooking utensils, and other private property in tiiem. Some 
mess singly, others two or three t(»gether. A boy monk, if he 
has n(j uncle to look after him, i> made a pupil to some old 
monk, and lives- in his cell; there are generally two or three 
chapels — (jne for winter, another for summer, and a third 
perhaps the private chapel of the abbot or head id?na. 

The monks meet in the chapel to perform the services, 
which ordinarily consist of readings from the sacred books ; 
a sentence is read out and then repeated by the whole con- 
gregation. Narrow carpets are laid lengthways on the floor 
of the chapel, one for each monk ; each has his allotted place, 
and a special position is assigned to the reader ; the abbot sits 
on a special seat of honour, raised a little above the common 
level of the floor ; the chapels are fine large rooms, open down 
the Centre, wiu('h is separated from the sides by rows of w<.)odcn 
pillars. At the far end is the altar, consisting of a row of large 
coloured figures, the images of the ai'atdr or incarnation of 
Buddha of the present age, of the cfjniing avatar of the next 
age, and of the gurus Rimbochi, Atisha, and other saints. In 
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some chapels a number of small brass images from China are 
ranged on shelves on one side of the altar, and on the other 
stands a bookcase full of the ^acred books, whieh are bundles 
of loose sheets printed from engraved slabs in the fashion 
which has been in use in Tibet for many ('tnturies. 'Fhe 
walK all round the chapel are painted with figure'^ of male 
or female divinities, saints, and demons, or hung with pictures 
on cloth with silk borders ; similar pictures on cloth are also 
sus]jended across the chapel on ropes. The best f)ietures aic 
brought from (Ireat Tibet as presents to the mona-tery by 
monks who return from taking the degree of at Idiasj, 

or who have been living for some years in one of the monas- 
teries of that country. They are painted in a very quaint and 
conventional style, but with considerable power of drawing and 
colouring. Huge cylindrical prayer-wheels, which spin rcjund 
at a slight touch of the finger, stand round the room, or on 
each side of the altar. In the storerooms among the public 
property are kept the dresses, weapons, and fantastic masks 
used in the cham or religious plays , also the drums and 
cymbals, and the robes and quaint head-dresses worn by the 
superior monks at high (.eremonio. 

The refectory or public kitchen is only used on the occasion 
of certain festivals, which sometimes last several days, during 
which special services are performed in the chapels. While 
these festivals last, the monks mess together, eating and drink- 
ing their fill of meat, barley, butter, and tea. The main source 
from which the expense of these feasts is met is the ///«, 
which is not divided anu)ng the monks for everyday consump- 
tion in the se^iarate (X*lls. I'o su'iply his pri\ate larder, each 
monk has, in the fir-t plaec, all he gets from his family in the 
shape of the pioduce of the ’‘lamas held' or ctherwtse; 
secondly, he has his share, ac( ording to his rank in the 
iiKjnastery, of the hula or funeral offerings and ot the harvest 
alms ; thirdly, anything he can actpaire in the wa> of fees for 
attendance at marriages or other cerenuaiic'^ or in the way 
of wages for work done m the summer. 'I'hc tuneral f»tmrmgs 
made to the monasteries on the death n} ain mcmb( r of a 
household consist of money, clothes, pots and pm is, grain, 
butter, <Jkc. ; the harvest alms ('onsist of gram colIe( U‘d by 
parties of five or six monks sent out on begging expeditions 
all over Spiti by each monastery just after the harvest. They 
go round from house to house in full dress, and standing in 
a row, chant certain vctscs, the burtlen of which is — ‘ We are 
men who have given up the world, give Us, in chant}, ilie 
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means of life ; by so doing you will please God, whose servants 
we are,’ The receipts are considerable, as eat'h house gives 
something to every party. On the death of a monk, his private 
property, whether kept in his cell or deposited in the house 
of the head of the family, goes not to the monastery, but to his 
family — first to the monks of it, if any, and in their default, to the 
head or krmg chimpa. When a monk starts for Lhasa, to take 
his degree, hi^ kang chimpa is bound to give him what he can 
towards the expenses of the journey, but only the well-to-do 
men can afford it. Many who go to Lhasa get high employ- 
ment under the Tibetan government, being sent to govern 
monasteries, lVc., and remain there for years ; they return in 
old age to their native mona.-^tery in Spiti, bringing a good deal of 
wealth, of which they always give some at once to their families. 

The cultivated area in Spiti is only 2 square miles. The 
principal cn;p is barley. The exports include cereals, manu- 
factured cloth, yaks, and yaks' tails. The imports comprise 
salt, tobacco, madder, and tea from Lhasa ; wool, turquoises, 
amber, and wooden vessels from Kanawar ; coarse cloth, dyes, 
and soda from Ladakh ; and iron from Mandi and Kanawar. 
A handsome breed of ponies is imported from Chamarti. 
There are no police, schools, or dispensaries. The shortest 
route to Spiti trom Kulu is over the Hamta pass (14,200 feet), 
up the C handra valley over the C7reat Shigri glacier, and then 
over the Kanzani La or pass ( 14,900 feet), so that this is beyond 
(luestion the nio.st inacces.".ible part of the British dominions in 
India. Dankhar is the chief village and the head-quarters 
of the }iono, 

Kulu Tahsil. — Taksll in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra 
District, Punjab, lying between 31^ 50' and 32° 26' N. and 
76^ 56' and 77^ 33' E., with an area of 1,054 square miles. 
I he population in 1901 was 68,954, compared with 64,630 
in 1891. It contains 42 villages, including Kagar, the head- 
quarters of the subdivision, and Surtax pur, the tahsil head- 
quarters. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to Rs. 82,000. 

The tahsil nominally includes the waztris of Lahul and 
Spiti. Kulu proper is divided into four waziris (Parol, Lag 
Sari, Lag Maharaja, and Rupi), all lying in the upper basin of 
the Beas. 1 he Beas basin is enclosed by very high mountain 
ranges, thfjsc which separate it from the Spiti, Chenab, and 
Ravi valleys having a mean elevation of 18,000 feet. The 
lower range, which separates it from the Sutlej valley, lies in 
the Saraj tahsil. I'he Beas rises in the north of Kulu proper 
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at the crest of the Rohtang pass, 13,326 feet above the sea, 
and after a course of 60 miles enters Mandl State at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet ; its chief tributaries are the Tarbati, Sainj, 
and Tirthan, uhose valleys comprise the greater part of the 
eastern half of the tract. The Beas is bridged by the Duff 
Dunbar steehrope suspension bridge at Shainsi, by anotlur 
suspea'^ion bridge between Larji and Bujaura, and by wooden 
cantilever bridges {s'ln^has) at hw rjther pLuxs. Its course 
presents a succession of magnificent scenery, including 
cataracts, gorges, precipitous cliffs, and mountains (dad ^^uh 
forests of [)ine, towering above the tiers of deollr on the havta 
rocky ledges. Of the total area of Kulu proper, the cultivated 
portion amounts to only 60 square miles, and the rest is forest 
and desolate mountain waste above the limit of tree growth. 
The highest villages are not more than 9,000 feet above the 
sea, and the average elevation of the cultivated and inhabited 
parts is about 5,000 feet. The annual rainfall varies from 31 
to 42 inches ; in winter the ground is co\ered witii snow for 
days or months together according to its situation, though snow 
does not usually lie long at heights of les'^ than 6,000 feet ; 
55 feet of snow have been measured on the Sirikand ]>ass 
{15,000 feet), but the Dulchi pass, over which lies the main 
road to Kangra, is generally open all the year round. 

The little principality of Kulu formed one of the eleven 
original Rajput States between the Ravi and the Sutlej, and 
probably belonged to some of the minor Katoch dynasties, off- 
shoots fr<)m the great kingdom of Jcllundur. Hiuen I'siang, 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, visited it in the seventh century ; 
and local legends preserve the name^ of eights -'^even princes 
who ruled su('ce^'-!vcly in thw remote mountain valley. 
Authentic historv, however, fir^t recogni/es Rulu in the 
fifteenth ('entur\, when Raja Suilh Singh, wlmm tradition 
places seventV'fourth m descent from the original founder of 
the dynasty, a^cended the thremc. His dr's< endant^ ruled the 
valley till the beginning (»f the nineteenth cenlur\, tlu ir annals 
being wholly confined to the u^ual In<hah nc«'r«l (<f (xnirt 
intrigues, assassinations, and dyna^lu quarr» K. Wht n the 
Cxurkhas broke out from their home in Nepal, and conquered 
all the country up to the banks of the Sutlej, the\ {oun<l 
Bikrama Singh upon the throne of Kulu. Like the ( 4 her 
neighbouring chieftains, Bikrama Singh paid tribute to the 
invaders for his cis-Sutlej territory, as v\ell as to Sansar ( han<{, 
the Katoch prince of K.\n<;r\, for Kulu itself. In iSon, 
howe\er, RanjU Singh, called in by San'>ar Chand. made 
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himself master nf the hills, and levied tribute from the young 
Raja of Kill a, Ajlt Singh, an illegitimate son of Bikrama 
Singh. Three year^ later, the Sikhs demanded an annual pay- 
ment of Rs. 50,000 : and on the Raja's refusal, marched upon 
his capital of Sultanpur and sacked his palace. Ajit Singh at 
length bribed the Sikhs to withdraw, by paying them all the 
money he could collect. After the expulsion of the (lurkhas, 
the Raja became a feudatory of the British for the cb-Sutlej 
tract. In 1840 General Ventura led a Sikh force against the 
neighbouring State of INlandi ; after conquering which, one of 
his lieutenants attacked Kulii, on the pretext of hostile dis- 
positions. The Raja made no resistance, and allowed himself 
to be taken prisoner ; but the brutal discourtesy j^hown him by 
hw captors routed the hereditary loyalty of the hillmen. A 
secret muster took place : and as the invaders marched out 
of Saraj by the Basleo pa.ss, the hillmen fell ujxm them in a 
narrow ravine, rescued their prince, and massacied the Sikhs 
almost to a man. Ajit Singh retired across the Sutlej to his 
fief of Shangri, which he had held from the British Government 
since the expulsion of the Gurkhas, and so placed himself 
beyond reach of vengeance from Lahore. A Sikh army soon 
after marched into Saraj, but found it completely deserted, the 
inhabitants having fled into the inaccessible forests on the 
mountaiivsides. Accordingly they handol over the country 
in farm to the Rjjii of Mandi, leaving a garrison in Kulu to 
enforce their supremacy. Ajit Singh died at Shangri in 1841 ; 
and the Sikhs made over waziri Rupi to his first cousin, 
'Thakur Singh, while Shangri remained in the hands of another 
relative. In 1S46, at the close of the first Sikh War, the 
Jullundur Doab, with the adjoining Hill States, passed into the 
power of the British ; and Kulu, with Lahul and Spiti, became 
a tahsil of the new Kangra District. Government ciaifirmed 
Thakur Singh in his title of Raja, and gave him sovereign 
powers within u^azlri Rupi. On his death in 1852, his son, 
Gyan Singh, of doubtful legitimacy, obtained the inferior title 
of Rai, with half the land and no political powers. The 
re.sumed half has since been restored, with certain re.servations 
in favour of Government. In 1S92 the present Rai, Megh 
Singh, succeeded to the jdgir of Rupi, with some modifica- 
tion'*. The Rai is an honorary magistrate and Munsif in his 

Saraj Tahsil.— 27 r// 57 / in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra 
District, Punjab, lying between 31^ 21' and 31° 50' N. and 
77® 17' and "I'f 47"^ E,, with an area of 289 square miles. It 
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is bounded on the north-east by Spiti, on the east and south 
by Ba^jhahr and the Simla Hill States, and on the west by 
Suket and Mandi. The population in 1901 was 50,631, eom- 
pared with 50,551 in 1S91. It contains 25 villages, including 
Banjar, the head*quarters. The taJisil is divided into the two 
ivazJris or cantons of Inner and tauter Saraj, separated from 
each other by the Jalori ridge, which has an average ele\aiinn 
of 12,000 feet. Inner Saraj lies in the Beas basin, and in 
physical aspects resembles the KriTr tahslL (duter Sara] 
belongs to the Sutlej valley, and the country slopes down 
from the Jalori ridge to the river, which is here only 3,000 feet 
above the sea. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 46,000. 

Hamlrpur TahsH. — Tahsil of Kangra District, Punjab, 
lying between 31^^ 25' and 31° 58' N. and 76^^ 9' and 76° 44' E., 
with an area of 602 square miles. It is bounded on the south 
by Bilaspur State and on the east by Mandi State, and lies 
between the Beas on the north and the Sutlej on the stmth. 
The north-east corner is rugged and inaccessible, and the 
Sola Singh i range runs along the south-wt'st border. Broken 
masse'> of hills cover almost all the ta/ili/, but in some pans 
there are stretches of fairly level ground. The population in 
1901 was 161,424, compared with 162,705 in 1S91. It 
contains 64 villages, including Hamirpur, the head-quarters, 
and SujANPUR Tira. The land revenue and cesses amounted 
in 1903-4 to 1*9 lakhs. 

Dera Gopipur. — Tahul of Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 31'' 40' and 32' 13' N. and 75° 55^ 3 -' 

with an area of 515 S(|uare miles. It extends from the high 
ridge on the north-ea.st, which separates it from the Kangra 
tahsil^ across the valley of itie Bea^, to the Ja^wan range on 
the south-west, which :^eparates it from Ho^hiilrpur. I'he rich 
plain which lie.^ between the Gaj and the Beds is irrigated by 
cuts from the Gaj and the Biiner. The po^mlation in 1901 
^vas 125,536, compared with 125,512 in 1S91. It contains 
145 villages, including Dera (h>pipur, the he<id-iiuartcrs, 
Haripur, and Jawai.a Mlkhi. 'The land ri\\ nue a.nd 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2 lakh>. 

Nurpur Tahsil. — Tahs'il of Kangra J )istrict, Punjab, King 
between 31'' 58' and 32 24' X. and 75" 37' and 76^ 9' E., 

with an area of 525 sipiare miles. It consists of a I'onfused 
mass of hills, mostly ft>re>t-rlad, and is bounded on the north- 
east by the Dhaola Dhar range \\hi«:h divide:^ it from Charnba. 
The population in 1901 was 102,289, compared with 101,295 
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in 1891. The Knvn of Xl’rpur (pf)pulation, 4,462) is the 
head-quarters, and thert* are 19 1 villap^es. 'The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to i-6 lakhs. 

Lambagraon. — Estate in Kanpua District, Punjab, with an 
area of 125 square miles. The present holder, Raja Jai Chand, 
IS a descendant c^f the ancient Katoch kings of Kangra. On 
the annexation of that I )istrict, Ludar Chand, a nephew of the 
famous Raja Sansar Chand, was confirmed in his jag'ir ; and 
in 1851, on the death of Sansar (.'hand’s grandson Parmodh 
Singh, Partab Chand, the eldest son of Ludar Chand, was 
acknowledged as head of the Katoch family and received the 
title of Raja. The jaglr has descended by primogeniture to 
the present Raja, who is an honorary magistrate and Munsif in 
his and a Major in the 37th Dogras. In 1904 he was 

nominated a member of the Punjab Legislative Council. His 
jCigir consists of 20 villages and brings m about Rs. 40,000 
a year. 

Nadaun Estate. — Estate in the Hamirpur tahsll of Kangra 
District, Punjab, with an area of 87 sf|uare miles. Its holder 
is a grandson of the famous Raja Sansar Chand, and is thus, 
like Lambagraon, a representative of the ancient Katoch 
dynasty of Kangra. Jodhbir Chand, Sansar Chand s illegiti- 
mate son, gave his two sisters m marriage to Ranjit Singh, and 
was created a Raja, Nadaun, the northern portion of the Katoch 
dominions, being conferred upon him. Raja Jodhbir Chand 
remained loyal during the Katoch insurrection of 1848, and 
as a reward his jagir (then worth Rs. 26,270 a year) was con- 
firmed to him by the British (Government on annexation. His 
son Pirthi Singh earned the Order of Merit for his services 
during the Mutiny. In 1868 the Raja was made a K.C.S.L 
and received a salute of 7 guns. I'he estate in 1890 
devolved by primogeniture on Narindar (fhand, the present 
Raja. His jagir consists of 14 villages and brings in 
about Rs, 35,000 a year. He is an honorary magistrate and 
Munsif. 

Goler. — Estate in the Dera tahsll oi Kangra District, Punjab, 
with an area of 25 square miles. Legend says that Hari Chand, 
the Katoch Raja of Kangra, fell into a dry well when huntings 
He was missed by his companions, and believed to have been 
killed, so his heir was proclaimed king. When rescued from 
the well Hari Chand could not reclaim his throne, but he 
founded Haripur as the capital of a separate principality, called 
Goler. Under Shah Jahan, Raja Rup Chand was employed in 
subduing a Katoch rebellion ; and under Akbar, Kunwar Man 
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Singh and his son Jagat Singh played a great part, the fief uf 
Kabul being bestowed on the former in 1585. Under the 
Sikh&, Raja Bhu[j Singh was at first an ally of Ranjit Singh 
against the Katoch king^, but in 1812 his territory was con- 
fiscated. On the British anncxati<.)n, his s(ai, Shanisher Singh, 
obtained 'X ja^ir of 20 villages. This giant is now held by his 
nephew, Raja Raghunath Singh, and its revenue amounts to 
about Rs. 26,000. 

Baijnath ithe ancient Kira grama). — Village in Kangra 
District, Punjab, situated in 32^ 2' X. and 43' K., ii miles 
east of Palampur. Population (lyoi), 6,555. Two Hindu 
temples here bear inscriptions in the ancient Sarada char- 
acter, giving the pedigree of the Rajanakas or princes of 
Kiragrama, who were kinsmen and feudatories of the kings 
of Jalandhara or Trigartta. The date of the inscriptums is 
disputed. Formerly attributed to the early part of the ninth 
century, they are assigned by a recent inve-itigator to a period 
three or tour centuries later. One of these temples was 
seriously damaged by the eartiu^uake of April 4, 1905. 

\^Epi'^raphia Indica^ vol. 1, [ip. 97-119; Journal Royal 
Asiaiic S(n'ut\\ 1903, p. 16, note.] 

Bangahal.— Canton of the C)uter Himalayas, in Kangra 
District, Punjab, lying between 32° 15' and 32^ 29^ Xh and 
76^ 49' and 76° 55' E., and separating Kangra proper from 
the outlying subdivision of Kulu. The l)haola Dhar divides 
the canton into two main valleys, the northern of \\hich is 
called Bara or Greater Bangahal, and the southern Chhota or 
Lesser Bangahal. The former, with an area of 290 square 
miles, contains but a single \illage, with a few Kanet families, 
8,500 feet above seadevel. The Ravi river has 11^ source in 
this valley, and is a considerable stream before it is^ut'> into 
the State of Chamba, the mountains ri^ln^ ^icepU from it^ 
banks into jieaks of 17,000 and even 20,000 feet, covered with 
glaciers and [)er[ietual snow, 'bhe h^wer ravines contain much 
pine forest, an<l the upper slopes afford grazing for large flocks. 
Chhota Bangahal is again divided by a range, io,oco feM in 
height, into two glens. In the eastern, wlm h ( ontams eighteen 
scattered hamlets of Kanet^ and rises the U 1 river, 

and the western, known as Bir Bangahal, resembles the higher 
valleys of Kangra projier. 

Bara Lacha. — Mountain pass in the Lahul canton of the 
Kulu subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 
32° 49' X. and 77'" 28' E., on the Central Asian trade route 
over the Western Himalayas, from Dare ha m Lahul to the 
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Rupshu country in Ladakh. The pass is 16,500 feet above 
the sea , but thou^di the a^eent on both side^ is easy, it can 
be cro.ssed by laden yaks and [>omes only during the summer. 
The Chandra and Bhaga rivers ((dieiiab) rise on either side 
of the pass. 

Chari. — \dllage in Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 
32^ 8' and 76^ 27' E.. near Kot Kangra. Population (1901), 
2,597, In 1854 the foundations (T a temple with an inscribed 
pedestal (since lost) were discovered here. The inscription 
contained the formula of the Buddhist faith ; and from the 
figures of seven boars carved (m the front ol the pedestal, it 
appeared that the statue to which it belonged was that ol the 
Tantric goddess \dijra-varahi. 

\ A n-hdetU(‘;^ical Siin'ey Reports, vol. v, p. 177.] 

Dankhar. — Ancient capital of the Spiti canton, in the 
Kulu subdivision of Kangra District, I’unjab, situated in 
32° 5' and 78' 15' E., and still the headajuarters of the 
nono or hereditary governor of Spiti. Population (1901), 713. 
It is picturesquely placed on a spur 12,700 feet above sea-level, 
which juts out into the main valley, and ends in a precipitous 
cliff overtopped by a rude fort, ncAV the property of Govern- 
ment, and flanked l:>y a monastery of Buddhist monks of the 
Geiukpa order. The inhabitants are pure Tibetans. 

Dhaola Dhar. — Mountain chain in Kangra District, Punjab, 
fcirmed by a projecting fork of the Outer Himalayan range, 
marking the boundary between the Kangra valley and Chamba. 
The main system here rises steeply from the low lands at its 
base, unbroken by any minor hills, to an elevation of 13,000 
feet above the valley lieneath. The chain is formed by a mass 
of granite, which has forced its way through the superincumbent 
sedimentary rocks, and crowns the summit with its intrusive 
pyramidal crests, too precipitous for the snow to find a lodging. 
Below, the waste of snowfields is succeeded by a belt ot pines, 
giving way to oaks as the flanks are descended, and finally 
merging into a cultivated vale watered by perennial streams. 
The highest peak attains an elevation of 15,956 feet above sea- 
level, while the valley has a general height of about 2,000 feet. 
Dharmsala, the head-quarters of Kangra District, lies on a 
southern spur of the Dhaola Dhar. I’he name means the 
‘white* or rather ‘grey range.’ 

Dharmsala.--Hiil station, the head-quarters of Kangra 
District, Punjab, situated in 32° 13' N. and 76° ri' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 6,971, Dharmsala lies on a spur of the Dhaola 
Dhar, 16 miles north-east of Kangra, in the midst of wild and 
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picturesque scenery. It originally formed a subsidiary canton- 
ment for the troops stationed at Kangra, and wa^ first occupied 
as a station in i<S49, when a site wa^ required for a cantonment 
to accommodate a native regiment which was ]>eing raided in 
the District. A site was found on the slo[)CS r)f the Dhaola 
Dhar, in a plot of waste land, upon which stood an old Hin<lu 
resthoiise, or dharmsala, whence the name adoj)ted for the 
new cantonment. The civil authorities, following the example 
of the regimental officers, and attracted by the advantages of 
climate and scenery, built themselves houses in tlie neigh])our- 
hood of the cantonment ; and in 1855 the new station was 
formally recognized as the head-quarters of the District. Before 
the earthquake of 1905, the upper part of the station, which 
rises to a height of about 7,112 feet, contained the European 
houses, the station church, and the officers’ mess and lines of 
the ist Gurkhas, together with the public gardens, post office, 
and two bazars, the Forsythganj and McLeodganj. d'he public 
offices, a bazar, and a few European houses made up the 
lower station, as low as 4,500 feet. The ist battalion of the 
ist Gurkhas used to be stationed here, but was moved to 
the u[)per statiijn in 1894-5. The up})er and lower statiou'^^ 
are connected by numerous roads, one r)f which, at a gentle 
gradient and passable by carts, is 5 miles in length. The 
other roads are steep paths down the hill-side. In the upper 
station are three level roads cut in parallel lines along the side 
of the hill, the lowest of which, called the ^Vlall, is about 
2 miles in length, ending on one side at the public gardens 
and the Gurkha mess, and on the other at the McLeodganj 
bazar, so called in honour of the late Sir D. McLeod, formerly 
Lieutenant-Gov'ernor of the Pnnince. It is connected with the 
upper roads by paths, mo^'t of which are >teep ascents, u[) 
the face of the hill. The public gardens, whi* h were, before 
the carthquakt , laid out uith much ta^te in lawns and terraces, 
contained a valuable ('olltagion of indigenous and imjiorted 
trees and shrubs, and wt^e ()verl«)oked by tlu' A^'-rmbly 
Rooms, a handsome building romfirising a pubh< Ivdl, a hbr.iry 
and reading-room, and a billiard-room. 'The < bun h was 
heautifullv .situated in a recess (d tie* mountain. I iu* chun h- 
)ard contains a monunu'nt erected to the nnnifjry of Lord 
Elgin, who died here in 186 p Immediat*‘ly above the station 
rises a hill known n-> Dhnnnkot, the summit (jf which a 
favourite report. 'J'here are jLo some picturesque uaterftIN, 
within a walk, at Idilgsu Nath. 'V\v station wa^ destroy'd 
by the eartluiuake c)f April 4. 1905, m which 1,625 p^-r-ons 
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perished at Dharmvlla alone, including 25 Europeans and 
1 12 of the (jurkha garrison. It has been decided to retain 
Dharnisfila as the head-quarters of the District, and new offices 
will shortly be erected. In the upper station, many of the 
barracks and officers' houses have already been rebuilt. The 
garrison consists of two battalions of Gurkhas. 

The scenery of Dharmsala is peculiarly grand. The station 
occupies a spur of the Dhaola I )har itself, and is well wooded 
With oak and other forest trees. Abo\ e it the pine-clad 
mountain-side towers towards the loftier peaks, which, covered 
for half the year vith snow, stand out jagged and scarred 
against the sky. Below, in perfect contrast, lies the luxuriant 
Kangra valley, green with rice-helds and a picture of rural 
quiet. Much has been done of late years to render Dharmsala 
more accessible. Cart-roads connect it with the plains, via 
Hoshiarpur on the south and via Pathankot on the west ; there 
is a tonga service from Pathankot, and a telegraph line connects 
Dharmsala and Palampur with Amritsar and Lahore. The 
rainfall is very heavy, and the atmosphere is peculiarly damp 
during the three months of the rainy season. The average 
fall is 126 inches, by far the highest figure reached at any 
point of observation m the Province. In January, February, 
and March also, storms are very frequent. Trade is confined 
to thL' supply of necessaries for the European residents, officials, 
and their servants. The Dal fair, held at the Dal Lake, 
close to the cantonment, in September, is largely attended 
by the Gaddis and other Hindus. The famous temple of 
Bhagsu Nath is 2 miles to the east of the station. The 
municipality was created m 1867, The inc(jme during the 
ten years ending 1 902-3 averaged Rs. 9,700, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 9,500. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure were 
Rs, 13,100 and Rs. 11,700 resjiectively. The chief source 
of inc(mie is taxes on houses and lands and the sale of trees 
and grass, The income and expenditure of cantonment 
funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,900. 

Harlpur.— Old fort and village in the Dera Gopipur tahsil^ 
of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32° N. and 76° lO 
E , on the banks of the Banganga stream, 9 miles south- 
west (»f Kangra fort. Population (1901), 2,243. It was 
founded in the thirteenth century by Hari Chand, the Katoch 
Raja of Kangra, whose brother had succeeded to the throne 
of Kangra on the Rajas supposed death. Hari (’hand had 
really fallen into a dry well while out hunting; and when he 
was extricated and heard of his brother's accession, he resigned 
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his right and founded the town and fort of Haripur opposite 
( Golen making it the head-quarters of a separate principality. 

It ccmtinued to be the capital of the State until 1S13, when 
it was treacherously seized by Ranjit Singh. younger 
branch of the (loler family still lues in the town, but the elder 
branch resides m the neighbouring village of Nand]mr, and 
Haripur is now of little importance. 

Jawala Mukhi.^ — Ancient site in the Dora ( iopipur 
' of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 3P 52' X.and 'jd 20' P.. 

on the road from Kangra town to Xadaun, at the font of a 
precipitous range of hills, which form the northern limit (-f 
the Beas valley. Population (1901), r,o2i. Once a con- 
j sideiable and opulent town, as its ruins testify, it is now 

i chiefly famous for the temple of the goddess Jawala Mukhi, 

‘ she of the flaming mouth/ which lies in the Beas valley 
and is built over some natural jets of combustible gas, believed 
to be a manifestation of the goddess De\i. Another legend 
avers that the flames proceed from the mouth of the demon 
I Jalandhara, the Daitya king whom Siva overwhelmed with 

' mountains, and who gives his name io the full under D>>ab. 

The building is modern, with a gilt dt/iiie and pinnat Ic^, 
and posse^st^s a beautiful folding door of sAvei platt'^, pie- 
sented by the Sikh Raja, Kharak Singh. The interior ot 
j the temple consists of a square pit about 3 feet deep, with 

I a pathway all round. In the middle the rock is slightly 

hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on appl) ing a 
light the gas bursts into a flame, d'he gas escapes at several 
other points from the crevices of the walls of the pit. It 
collects very slowly, and the attendant Brahmans, when 
pilgrims are numerous, keep up the flames with i;/iL There 
is no idol of any kind, the flaming fis-^ure being < onsi<UTed 
as the fiery mouth of the goddes^, whose headless body is 
said to be in the temple of Bhawatn. d lie iin ome of the 
temple, which 1^ « unsiderable, ht longs to the Bhojki priests. 
At one tune the kato('h Rajis a[)pear to have appropn,in*d 
the vvhr)le or the greater part of the ie< eipts , an<[ undier 
Muhammadan rule a poll-tax oik .inna Awied uj-on 

all pilgrims. The number of the>e in the < our^e of the year 
is very great; and at the primipd festival in SefHember- 
Ck'tober as man\ as 50.000 art ^aid to congregate, many 
coming from great di-tama s. Another testi\.il of S‘ are. ly 
less nnportanre take" plant m Man h. Six h<jt nnntra! "pnnes, 
imjuegnattd with < oininen ^alt and it'dide f»f pi'ei""nnn. a*"* 
found m the neighboui hood A s^ra/ ern ted ]>y tlie Raja 
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of Patiala is attached to the temple, and there are also eight 
dharmsdias or rest houses f<.)r travellers. The temple was 
slightly damaged by the earthquake of April 4, 1905. The 
municipality was abolished in 1SS5. 

Kangra Town Koi Kangta). — Town in 

Kangra District, Punjab, formerly the head-quarters of the 
District and still the head-quarters of the Kangra tahsily 
situated in 30° 5'' N. and 76^ 16' E. Population (1901), 
4,746. Lying on the northern slope of the low ranges which 
run through the centre of the District, it faces Dharmsala 
and commands a fine view of the Kangra valley. In its lower 
suburb (called Bhawan) was the temple of Devi Bajreshri, 
whose gilded cupola was, until the earthquake of i9c>5> ^ 
conspicuous landmark, and which contained a late Sanskrit 
ins>cription of about 1430 dedicated to Jawala Mukhi and 
mentioning Sansar Chand I, the Katoch king of Kangra. 
On the lofty ridge south of and above the town stood Kot 
Kangra or ‘ the fort,’ surrounded on three sides by inaccessible 
cliffs. In its highest part were the dvvellings and temples of 
the old Katoch kings of Kangra. The town, with the fort 
and temples, was destroyed by the earthquake of April 4, 1905) 
in which 1,339 lives were lost in the town. Seven Europeans 
^vere among the killed. 

Kangra has from time immemorial been a stronghold of 
the Katoch Rajas. Firishta, in his introductory chapter nar- 
rating the exploits of a former king of Kanauj, who overran 
the hills from Kumaun to Kashmir, subduing 500 petty chiefs, 
distinctly alludes to the Raja of Nagarkot. I'he riches of the 
temple attracted the attention of Mahmud of Ghazni, wdio in 
1009 took the fort and plundered the temple, carrying off, it is 
said, 700,000 golden dinars^ 700 mans of gold and silver plate, 
200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 mans of unwrought silver, 
and 20 ?nans of jewels, including pearls, corals, diamonds, and 
rubies. The temple plundered by IMahmud was probably 
situated within the fort and was not the temple of Devi in 
Bhawan, as has been supposed. Thirty-five years later the 
place is said to have been recaptured after a siege of four 
months by the Hindu princes under the Raja of Delhi. Kangra 
submitted to Firoz Shah in 1360, who again plundered the 
temple ; and in 13SS prince Mahmud Tughlak, when a fugitive 
from Delhi, found an as)lum here till called to the throne m 
1390. Kangra was permanently garrisoned under the Mughals, 

^ Nngarkot appears to have been the name of the town and Kangra 
of the lort. 
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and should have parsed to Ahmad Shah Durrani in the cession 
of 1752, hut the go\ern(>r, Saif AU Khan, refused to s\irrender 
It, and maintained hiinself in the fort for twenty Nears. After 
his death in 1774, Sansar Chand, Raja of Kanirra, laid siege 
to the fort and, being unable to rcdiue it, <'alled in the Sikh 
leader Jai Singh, Kanha\a. to ns horn, anil not to the Raia, 
it surrendered. Jai Singh, hoNVever, NMlhdrew in 17S5, ,m(l 
Sansar Chand pr)sse^'^ed himself of the fort. Kangra sva^ 
besieged from 1S06 to tSoo bs the (iurkhas, who were only 
retielled by the aid of Ranjit Singh. In retinn ior his srianes 
the Maharaja afipropriated for himself tlw fort, nnIikIi \\a^ 
held by the Sikhs Nvhen the Jullundur Doab was laded to 
the British in 1S46. The gONerrior refusing to surrender, the 
fort Nvas invested and capitulated after a tNvo months’ siege, 
d'he head-quarters of the I )istrict were first fixed at Kangra, 
hut NNere transferred to Dharmsala in 1H55. 

The temple of Devi above mentioned nnvis f>ne of the most 
ancient and famous shrines in Northern India, and Nvas largely 
resorted to by pilgrims from the plains at the great fesiual 
held in Man'h. Aj^ril, and October, ddu' nuinicqiality was 
created m 1SO7. ddie income during the viais i nding 
1902-3 aNcraged Rs. 5.500, and the expendituie R^. 5.300. 
In T903-4 the income was Rs. 5,^100, chielly derived Irom 
octroi ; and the expenditure Nvas Rs. 6,500. Its po-^ition 
on the Kangra valley cart-road makes it an important centre 
of internal trade. I’he chief educational institution is an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school maintained by the Church Mis:^ionary 
Society, which ha- a station here. d'here is a Government 
dispensary. 

Kanhiara. — Village in the District and A/ 4 -.d/ of Kangra, 
IMnjab, sitUvVted in 32 12' N and 76 24' K.. 4 miit- ea^t 
of Dharmsala. bnpulation iiooi), 3,440. I lie name 1- a 
corruptHin <>f Kn-hna-\a-iias arama according to < 'unningham, 
or po--ibK K; i'>bna-N ilr.ra An inscrqjtmn ( ut on tw'o mas^i\e 
granite bloi k> in tiie Biahnn and Kliaro-iaiu npts famd h- r< , 
would appear to proNe llu exi-t' in ^ ot a biidii[..-t nn c i-t- ly 
(anh/fii) at this plac'C in tin >e< ond (luIuk n.!* >iatf' is 
({Harried at and round the village. Kanhiar.i -ufu ri d scriou-ly 
from the eartln]uakc of Afinl 4, 1005. 

\ArchaiU)lo^^ual Survty Reports^ noI. v. p. i 77, and Epi;^raphia 
InJica, Nol. nii, p. 116.] 

Kyelang < — ('hief Nillage in the lAhui canton 

of the Kiihi subdiNi-ion of Kangra Distrn t, I'unjab. ''ituaKd 
^ os'" N. and 77^ 4' E., on the right bank of the rcvcr 
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Bhaga, about 4 rnilr^ alnAc junj'tion with the Chandra, 
and on the nuiin trade r{aite l)ct\\ecn the Rohtang and Bara 
La(.hvi pas.^e'^. Population (igor), 38S. A j)ost office is main- 
tained here during the su miner months, and the village has 
tor many year^, been a station of the Moravian Mission, which 
maintains a school and a dispensary. It also contains the court- 
house of the Thakur of Lahul, and an observatory 10,087 
above sea-level. 

Nadaun Town. — Petty town in the Hamirpur tahsil of 
Kangra District. Punjab, situated in 31° 46' N. and 79° 19' E., 
on the left bank of the Bens, 20 miles south-east of Kangra 
town, and head-quarters of the jaXtr of Raja Amar Chand, 
son of the late Raja Sir Jodhblr (fhand. Population (1901), 
r.426. It was once a favourite residence of Raja Sansar 
Chand, who built himself a palace at Amtar, on the river 
bank, one mile from the town, where he held his court during 
the summer. 

Nagar. — \hllage in the Kulu subdivision and tahsil of 
Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32° 7' X. and 77° 14' E., 
on the left bank of the Beas river, 14 miles north of Sultanpur, 
the head-quarters. Population ( 1901), 591. Xagar was 
the capital of the Kulu Rajas, whose ancient residence crowns 
an eminence looking down upon the river from a height of 
about 1,000 feet, and is now used as the residence of the 
Assistant Commissioner, Kulu. It was greatly damaged by the 
earthquake of April 4, 1905. It commands a magnificent view, 
and itself forms a striking feature of the village. Nagar is also 
the head-quarters of the Kulu Forest division and of the Assis- 
tant Engineer, Kulu, and contains a post and telegra])h office. 

Nirmand. — Village in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra Dis- 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31® 26" N. and 77*" 38' E. Population 
(1901), 1,150. Near it stands an ancient temple dedicated 
to Parasu Rama, in which is deposited a copperplate deed 
of grant in Sanskrit, probably of 612-3 recording the 

assignment of the village of Sulisagrama by a king Sainudrasena 
to the Brahmans who studied the Atharva Veda at Nirmanda, 
a temple dedicated to the god Triparantaka or Siva under the 
name of Mihiresvara or the Sun-god. 

\Lorpns Inscriptwnu?n Indicarum^ vol. iii, p. 286.] 

Nurpur Town.— Head-quarters of the iahstl of the same 
name in Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32® rS'" N. and 
75^ 55 ^ E., 37 miles west of Dharmsala on the road to Pathankot, 
on the w’estern side ot a hill which rises sharply from the plain. 
Population (1901), 4,462. Nurpur was anciently called Dhameri 
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(or Tcmmery in the old traveller'.), and was renamed Xurpiir 
in honour o( the em[)eror Xur-ud'din Jahangir, 'I he foit, 
begun by one of the local Rajas, was finished in the time 
of Aurangzeb. It contains a curiiuis w'oodcn temple, and 
excavations made m i<SSf) rewaled the existenec of a stone 
temple of much earlier date than the fort. 'The (Mr\ings 
on the temple are of a kind unknown (.Kewhere in tlie Iho- 
Vince. The Rajas of Xiirpur are known to Muhammaiian 
historians as the zamhhiJrs of Man and Paithan, and Xhpan 
became their capital alter the destrin \h>n ol Man le. Shrdi 
Jahan. 'fhey were loyal feudatories of tlie Miuhd eiu'piu , 
but stoutly defended their territory against the .Sikhs, Kanjit 
Singh tinally reduced Nurpur in 1815. 

Tlie principal inhabitants are Rajputs, Kashmiris, and 
Rhattris, the last being riesi'endants of fugitiies fnan Lahore, 
who fled from the exactions of the later Muhammadan rnlei^. 
d'he Kashmiris settled in Xiirpur m driven from their 

<'ountry by famine ; and were reinforced by others from a like 
cause in 1833. They carried with them the national manu- 
facture of their native \alley, that of shawls of pash^iufia wool, 
and m.itie the town famoa*. lor the prodiaaion of tlu-so and 
t>ther Wfjollen ckahs, Owdng to the collapse in the shawl 
trade wduch foliow'ed the Franco-Prussian \\\u\ the trado has 
dwindled, and is now' confined to the manufacture on a small 
scale of shawls and w'oollen fabrics of an inferior descrijition. 
XCirpur was for long the chief towm of the District, in i)(rth si/e 
an<l commercial importance : but owing to the decay of its 
chief indiistrv, shawlwv eas ing, it is now* miudi reduced, though 
still a ( entre of local trade. Tlie municipality was <Teatrd in 
1S67. The income anil ex[>cnditure during the ten year- 
ending iu02'3 averaged R-. 10,200. In 1903-4 the iia nun. 
was Rs. t),7oo, chiutly dcrivt d from o( troi : and th< i \ptndt- 
ture wa*. Rs. 11,300. 'Phe towm [)o-'>e^ses a (iovernment 
di^peiisarv. and the niuni< i[)alit) maintain^an Anglo- vernacular 
middle -ehool. 

Pathyar, — \hll.ig<.‘ m K.lngra lij'-irift, Punjab, 12 m;lc- 
south-east of Dharmsaki. Populaiion ( ojc i ?. An in 

s( ription of a primitive t}pr, cut in bniii ti.r Lrahnn ami 
Kharoslulii scrgits, in lutnrs of rtmarka!)!*' si/t , recor<l!ng thn 
dedi< ation of a tank. probal>l\ in tin ilurd ( mtury n.i . lia- 
been found here. 7 'he \iil,ig^ -ehert'd senous ijam.ig<* m tlit* 
eaiih'piake < 'f .Vpni 4, 1005. 

Indica, vol \n. p, iio.l 

Rohtang. - Pa-s m the Kula subd!Msi'»n King’-i Im- 
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trict, Punjab, situated in 32"" 22 'S. anti 77^ 1 7" across 
the Plimalayan range which divides the Kulu valley from 
Lahul. The pass leads from Koksar in Lahul to Ralla in 
Kothi .Manali of Kulu. The elevation is only 13,326 feet, a 
remarkably low level considering that the sides rise to 15,000 
and 16,000 feet, while within 12 miles are peaks over 20,000 
feet in height. The high road to Leh and Yarkand from 
Kulu and Kangra goes over this pass, which is practicable lor 
laden nuiles and ponies. The pass is dangerous, and generally 
impassable between Xoveinber and the end ol March or 
even later. Through it the monsoon rains reach the Chandra 
valley, and the Peas rises on its southern ^lope. 

Sujanpur Tira, — \dllage in the Hamiqmr tahsil of Kangra 
l)ir>trict, Ikinjab, situated in 3r 50' X. and "C 31^ E-, on the 
Peas. Po[)uIation (1901), 5,267. The place derives the 
second jjart of its name from the Tira or ' palace’ commenced 
by Abhaya Chand, the Katoch king of Kangra, in 1758. His 
grandson Sujan Chand founded the town, and Sansar Chand, 
the great Katoch ruler, completed it and held his court here. 
The site is picturesque, with a fine parade-ground and grassy 
plain surrounded by trees : but the palace, a highly finished 
building of regal proportions, has fallen into disrepair since the 
Katoch family took up its residence in Lamhaokaonc 

Sultanpur Village. — \']Ilage in the Kulu subdivision and 
head-quarters (;f the Kulu tahsil, Kangra District, Punjab, 
situated in 3r^5S'X. and 77^io''E., at the junction of the 
Beds and Sarvari and below the Phubhu pass, at an deviation 
(T 4,092 feet. Population (ipoig 1,609. founded in 

the seventeenth century by the Kulu Raja, Jagat Singh. Ihe 
place is an imjjortant depot for the trade between tlie Punjab 
and Leh and Central Asia. It has an out-still for the manu- 
facture of country spirit, a vernacular middle school, and a 
(iovernnient dispensary, under an a.'^sistant surgeon. The 
ullage was nearly destroyed by the earthquake of April 4^ i 9 ° 5 * 
Hoshiarpur District, — Submontane District in the Jullun- 
’ dur Division, Punjab, lying between 30^59' and 32^^ 5' X. and 
75^ 30' and 76° 38' E., with an area of 2,244 square miles. Its 
eastern boundary consists of the western slopes of the Sola 
Singhi hilK, a range of the Outer Himalayan system, ^\hich 
separates it from Kangra r)istrict and Bilaspur State, and 
whose highest elevati(a'i (3,896 feet) within the District is at 
Bharwain, its summer station. Parallel with this range and 
lying north-west'by-south east run.s the northern .section ot 
the Siw’alik range, locally known as the Katar Dhar. Between 
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these ranges is the Jaswan or Una Dun, a broad fertile valley, 
\\atered by the S<.)han stream, which rises in its northern 
extremity and flows south-east until it falls into the Sutlej near 
Anandpur. The latter river, breaking through the Sola Smghi 
range near Bhabaur, flows ^outli-east through the Dun until at 
Rupar It cuts through theSiwaliks and thence flows we^t. I'he 
south-east corner of the District, the Jandbhan ihlka^ lies on the 
left bank of the Sutlej ; but that river forms its hiaindary on the 
extreme south-east and south, se[>arating it from Ambala. On 
the north the Beas also breaks through the Sola Singhi hills, 
and sweeping round the northern end of the Siwahks fli)ws 
thence almost due south, dividing the District from Kangra on 
the north and Gurdaspur on the west. Hoshiarpur thus con- 
sists of a long, irregular oval, the Siwaliks forming its axis and 
dividing it into two une(|ual parts, of which the western is the 
larger. This part is a rich well-wooded submontane tract, which 
slopes southwvestwards from the Siwahks towards the borders 
of the Kapurthala State and Jullundur District. It is watered 
by only two perennial streams of any size : namely, the western 
or Black Bein, which rises in the swvim[)s near Da^fna and 
flows into Kajiurthala ; and the eastern or Wdiite Bein. which 
rises near Garhshankar, and, after a short winding ('our^e 
through the tahsil of that name, turns sharply to the north and 
meanders along the Jullundur border. The principal feature 
of this submontane tract is the chos^ or seasonal torrents, 
which, rising in the Siwaliks, spread like a network over the 
plain. At an earlitjr period the silt w’ashed down from the 
Siw^aliks must have formed the alluvial plain to their west and 
caused its fertility, but owing t(.> the deforestation of those hills 
the thvs have for a considerable time been de'>troying it. Dry 
in the rainless months, they heconu' raging t( >rrent-> after hea\y 
rain; and, passing through the s.indy belt wliic'h lies below the 
western slope of the hilK, they enter the plain, at first in fairly 
well-defined ehanneh, but finail) spreading over its surface and 
burying the cultivation under inlertiU* ''Und. At a special 
inquiry held in 1895-^1, it w\is found liiat no than 147 
square miles were covered b\ the^e torrent-be<l'', an iiu rea-'C 
of 72 since 1852. d'he bunjah Land Ln ser\dtion A<t 

(.\ct n of 1900) has been extendtd to the Mwaliks, m order 
to enable the Local Government to limit the rights of grazing 
and woocl-t iittmg as a prc'hnunarv s*t p towar<is their reaffores- 
tation, whi< li. It is hoptd. will remedy the damage now being 
c aiised by th«. hill torrents. 

Geologuall) the District fails int<j twaj subdivision^ . a south- < *eolo 
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western, composed of alluvium : and a north-eastern, com- 
[)risinii: the Siualik and ^ul)-HiinaIayan ranjies runninii north- 
\vc'>t from the Sutlej. The^e rant^es are formed of the sand- 
stones and conglomerates of the u[j[K^r Siwalik series, which 
is of I’fipcr Tertiary (pliricenc) age h 

The southern pcation of the District hardlv differs botani- 
cally frtan the general character of the Central Punjab, though 
the mango and other sub-tropical trees thrive particularly well 
in cultivation. The submontane part has a true Siwalik flora, 
and in one valley in the extreme north of the DiNtrict the sa/ 
(S/ic^rea rob list a) finds its northern limit. The ber {Zizyphus 
Jujuba) IS plentiful. 

\\ ild animals include leopards fin the hills), hvenas, wolves, 
antelope, deer, cVc, Feathered game is fairly plentiful. 

Owing to the proximity of the hills, the heat in the plains is 
never excessive, while Bharwain, the summer station of the 
District, enjoys a mild hot season. The chief cause of mor- 
tality is lever. Plague entered the District from Jullundur in 
iSy7 ; and, in spite of considerable o[)[)Osition culminating in 
a serious riot at Garhshankar, vigorous measures were for three 
years taken to stamp out the disease, and to some extent 
successfully. 

The annual rainfall varies fr(')m 31 inches at Garhshankar 
to 34 at Ho^hiarpur : of thtr rainfall at the latter place 28 inches 
fall in the summer months, and n in the winter. The greatest 
tall recorded of late years was 79 inches at Una in 1S81-2, and 
the least 13 inches at Dasuva in 1901-2. 

Tradition associates several [)Iaces, notably Dasuva, with 
the Pandavas of the Mahahharata, hut archaeological remains 
are few and unimportant. Prior to the Muhammadan invasions, 
the modern District undoubtedly formed p>art of the Katoch 
kingdom of Trigartta or Jullundur : and when at an unknown 
date that kingdom broke up into numerous petty principalitie.s, 
the Jaswan Rajas, a branch of the Katoch dynasty, established 
themselve.'s in the Jaswan Dun. The plains pn^babiy came 
permanently under Muhammadan rule on the fall of Jullundur 
in 1 088, but the hilD remained under Hindu chieftains. In 
1399 Timur ravaged the Jaswan Dun on his way to capture 
Kangra fort. At this peruM the Khokhars appear to have 
been the dominant tribe in the District ; and in 1421 Jasrath. 
their chief, revolted against the weak Saiyid dynasty, but in 
142S he was defeated near Kangra. After that event several 

' Medlicott, ‘ ( )n the Suh-[lHi alayan Raiy^t 5 het\\een the (Jaiiges and 
Ran,' Memoirs, Gcologi.a: Survey of India^ vol. ui, j't. ii. 
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Pathan military colonies were founded in the plain along the 
base of the Siwahkb, and Bajwara became the head-quarters. 
The fort of Malot, founded in the reign of Sultan Bahlol by 
a Pathan grantee of the surrounding country, was Daulat 
Khan's stronghold. It played an important part in Babar's 
invasion, and after its surrender Babar (Tossed the Siwahks 
into the Jaswan Dun and marched on Riipar. Under Sher 
Shah, the governor of Malot ruled all the hilK as far as Kangra 
and Jammu, and organized some kind of revenue system. 
By this time the Dadwals, another Kat(^ch family, had estab- 
lished themselves at Datarpur in the Siwaliks. On Akbar's 
accession, the District became the centre of Sikandar Sun's 
resistance to the Mughal domination, but he was soon reduced, 
and in 1596 the Jaswans were disposed of without actual fighting. 
After this the District settled down under the Mughal rule and 
was included in Todar Mai's great revenue survey. 

The Rajas of Jaswan and Datarpur retained possession of 
their fiefs until 1759, when the rising Sikh adventurers, who 
had already established themselves in the lowlands, commenced 
a series of encroachments upon the hill tracts. Thu Jaswan 
Raja early lost a portion of hi*, dominions ; and wlien Ranjlt 
Singh concentrated the whole Sikh po\ver under ins own 
government, both the petty Katoch chiefs were compelled to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Lahore. At last, in 1815, the 
ruler of Jaswan was forced by Ranjit Singh to resign his terri- 
tories in exchange for an estate held on feudal tenure ; 

and three years later his neighbour of Datarpur met with similar 
treatment. Meanwhile, the lowland portion of the District 
had passed completely into the hand^ of the Sikh chieftains, 
who ultimately fell before the absorbing pow er of Ranjit Singh ; 
and by the close of 1S18 the wdiole country from the Sutlej to 
the Beas had come under the government of Lahore. A small 
portion of the District w’as admini>tered by deputies of the 
Sikh goveriKjrs at Jullundur : but in the hills and the Jasw.ui 
Dun, Ranjit Singh assigned most of hi^ cijmpiesis to feudal 
rulers { jCnIlrdars\, dimox\^ w’hom were the clrpo^ieii Rajas «>f 
Datarpur and Jaswaan, the Sodhis of Anandpur, and the Sikh 
prelate Bedi Bikrama Singh, wdio^e hoad-ijuartf r.N were fixed at 
Una. Below' the Siwalik Sher Mngh (aftcrw'ards Maha- 

raja) held Hajipur and Mukerian. with a large tract of country, 
while other great tributarie.> received assignments elsewhere 
in the lowiand region. Shaikh Sandhe Khan had ( hargt t)f 
Hoshiarpur at the date of the British annexation, deputy of 
the Jullundur governor. 
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After the close of the first Mkh War in 1846, the whole 
tongue of land between the Sutlej aixl the Bea.s, together with 
the hills now constituting Kangra District, passed into the 
hands of the British Government. The deposed Rajas of 
Datarpur and Jaswan received cash ])ensions from the new 
rulers, in addition to the estates granted by Ranjit Singh ; but 
they expressed bitter disappointment that they were not 
restored to their former sovereign positions. The tvhole of 
Bedi Bikrama Singh's grant was resumed, and a pension was 
offered for his maintenance, bur indignantly refused : while 
part of the Sodhi" estates were also taken back. Accordingly, 
the outbreak of the Multan War and the revolt of Chattar 
Singh, in 1S48, found the disaffected chieftains ready for rebel- 
lion, and gave them an opportunity for rising against the 
British power. In conjunction with the Kangra Rajas, they 
organized a revolt, which, however, was soon put down w’ithout 
serious difficulty. The two Rajas and the other ringleaders 
were captured, and their estate^ were c(mfi^cated. Raja Jagat 
Singh of Datarpur lived for about thirty years at Benares on 
a pension from the British Government. Unied Singh of 
Ja.swan received a similar allowance : Ran Singh, his grand- 
son, was permitted to reside at Jammu in receipt of his 
pension: and on the assumption by (Jueen Victoria of the 
Imperial title in January, 1S77, the confiscated in 1848 

was re>tored to Tikka Raghunath Singh, great-grandson of the 
rebel Raja, and son-in-law of the Maharaja of Kashmir. Bedi 
Bikrama Singh followed Chattar Singh at Cffijrat, but sur- 
rendered at the close of the war and obtained leave to reside 
at Amritsar. His son, Sujan Singh, receives a Government 
pension, and has been created an honorary magistrate. Many 
other local chieftains still retain estates, the most notice- 
able being the Ranas of Manas\val and the Rai.s of Bhabaur. 
The sacred family of the Sodhis, lineal descendants of Ram 
Das, the fourth Sikh GurO, enjoy considerable pensions. 

The Mutiny did not affect this District, the only disturb- 
ances being caused by the incursion of servants from Simla, 
who spread exaggerated reports of the panic there, and the 
rapid march of a party of mutineers from JuIIundur, who 
passed along the hills and escaped across the Sutlej before 
the news had reached head-quarters. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations 
was: (1868) 937ff)99, (i<SSr) 901,381, (1891) 1,011,659, and 
(1901) 989,782, dwelling in ii towns and 2,117 villages. It 
decreased by 2*i per cent, during the last decade, the 
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decrease being greatest in the Hoshiarpur iahstl (3-6) and 
least in Garhshankar. The density (jf the population is high. 
The r)istrict is divided into the four iahsih of Hoshiarpur, 
Dasuva, Uxa, and Garhshankar, the head-quarters of each 
being at the place from which it is named. The chief towns 
are the municipalities of Hoshiarfuk, the head-( quarters of 
the District, Tanda-Urmar, Hariaxa, Garhuiwala, Una, 
Anandpur, Mukp:rian. Dasuva, and Hiani. 

The h)llowing table shows the chief Statistic^ of populatuin 
in 1901 ; — 


TahsU . 
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C/J y 
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Hoshiarpur 

508 

4 

489 

1 

264,112 i 519-9 I 

- 3-6 12.388 

I lasuya 

501 

4 

I 

259,004 j 477-1 1 

— 2-2 6 052 

PIna . 

i 7 G 

2 

52.1 

225,198 ] 3 ( 4 I ; 

— 1-8 ii.ftSo 

Garhshankar 

509 j 

1 

472 

261,46s ' 51.V7 

— 00 8,360 

District total 

2,244 1 

1 1 

2.117 

44 ^ ‘0 

-•i'l 


Note — Tlu' for thr aro'is of t,ih c, /y are taken trom tho rr nuc returns The 

total District area is tliat ^i\en in the Cctisu’i Keport 

Hindus (603,7 10) comprise more than 60 per cent, of the 
total ; Muhammadans number 312,958, or 32 per cent. ; and 
Sikhs, 71,126, or 7 per cent, Punjabi is the language chiefly 
spoken. 

The or Jats (153,000) are first in point of numbers, Castes ami 

comprising 15 per cent, of the total. They arc chiefly Hindus. 
but include 35,000 Sikhs and 26,000 Muhammadans. The 
next most numerous are the Raj[)Uts (94,000). who corny aise 
more than 9 per cent, of the populatif)!! ; tliLy are mostly 
Hindus in the hills and Muhammadans in the plains. 'Phe 
Gujars (78,000') are a pastoral people, wh<j are found mainly 
in the Siwaliks, d'he Pathans (7,000) are descendants 
of colonists yilanted by the Afghan iinaders ; tlu ir villager 
originated in small brick fortifK ations. .tin! are <h>po-ed yxirt 
in a long line parallel If) the Siwaliks, .1^ a prot. i t^on aaain'^t 
invasion from the hills, yuirt in a < r gnanlmu the Sri 
Gohimlpur ferry on the Ikai^. 'I he Mahiops ( 10.000) are by 
their own account Rij|)Uts who ha\r <les( ended in the sorflal 
scale owing to their }>ra('ti<'c < 4 ' widow marriage 'Ph* y arc 
either Hindus or Sikhs. Phe Kanet-> (1.700) are said t<i ha\t‘ 
the same origin as thi; Mahton*^, and are cquahy <livided 
between Hindus aivi ^ikh.s. d'he Aram- ( ^c.coo an-l 
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Sainis (45,000) are industrious and careful cultivators; the 
former are entirely Muhammadan, the latter Hindu or Sikh, 
Other landowning tribes are the Awans (13,000) and Dogars 
(5,000), who are chieHy Muhammadans, and Ghirths (47,000), 
locally known as Bahtis and Chahngs, who are almost entirely 
Hindus. The Brahmans (80,000) are extensive landholders in 
the hills and also engage in trade. Of the commercial classes, 
the Khattris (21,000) are the most important. Of the menial 
tribes may be mentioned the Chamars (leather- workers, 

121.000) , Chuhras (scavengers, 19,000), Jhinwars (water- 
carriers, 24,000), Julahas (weavers, 24,000), Kumhars (potters, 

1 1. 000) , Lohars (blacksmiths, 16,000), Nais (barbers, 14,000), 
Tarkhans (carpenters, 33,000), and Telis (oil-pressers, 12,000). 
About 60 per cent, of the population are dependent on 
agriculture. 

The Ludhiana Mission has a station at Hoshiarpur, dating 
from 1867, and five out-station^> in the District : its staff con- 
sists of 20 persons, with Scripture-readers and catechists, and 
includes a qualified lady doctor. The District contained 
785 native Christians in 1901. 

The SiWALiK Hills, which form the backbone of the Dis- 
trict, are for the most part soft sandstone, from which by detri- 
tion is formed a belt of light sandy loam known as the Kandi 
tract, l>ing immediately at their fijot. Thi,'^ soil requires fre- 
ejuent, but not too heavy, shcjwers, and the tract is to a large 
extent overspread with shifting sand blown from the torrent 
beds. Parallel to this comes a narrow belt, in which the loam 
is less mixed with sand ; and this is followed by the excep- 
tionally fertile Sirwal belt, m which the water-level is near the 
surface, and the loam, little mixed with sand except where 
affected by the hill torrents, is of a texture which enables it to 
draw up and retain the maximum of moisture. South-east of 
Ciarhshankar is a tract of clayey loam, probably an old depres- 
sion connected with the Bein river, while north of Dasuya, and 
so beyond the range of the Siwalik denudation, is an area 
probably formed by the alluvion of the Beas, which is one of 
the most fertile in the District. The soil of the Una valley 
is for the most part a good alluvial loam, especially fertile on 
the banks of the Sutlej. 

1 he Dcstrict is held almost entirely on the hhaiyttchard 
and pa til dan tenures, zamtnddri lands covering only about 
120 square miles. Ihe area for which details are available 
in the revenue records (4 1903-4 is 2,235 square miles, as 
shown in the table on ne.xt page. 
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Hfishiarpnr . . , 
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261 
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501 

327 
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U'la ' . . . ; 

717 

267 


9s 

(jlarhshankar . ' 

509 

2<;I 

i 4 ^ 


Total i 


r,iT> j 

91 

27.=^ 


The chief crops of the spring hurvo^t arc wheat and gram, 
which occupied 452 and 225 square miles ti\ely in 

1903-4. Bariev occupied only 27 square miks. dditrc were 
154 acres of pop[)y. In the autumn harvest maize is the most 
important crop (212 square miles), and forms the staple food of 
the people; pulses occupied 81 square miles and rice 39. 

Xtry little great or spiked millet is grown. Sugar-cane is a 
very valuable crop, covering 38 square miles. Cotton occupied 
27 square miles. 

The cultivated area increased by about 3 per cent, during Tinjirovt,*- 
the twenty years ending 1901, its extension having been 
much hindered by the destructive action of the mountain tural prao- 
torrents. C)utside their range of influence, almost every cultu 
vable acre is brought under the ])l(mgh ; cash rents rise to as 
much as Rs. 50 per acre, and holdings as small as half an acre 
are found. Maize is the only crop for which any pains are 
taken to select the best seed. Advances under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act are little sought after ; in many places 
unhricked wells, dug at a trifling cost, answer every purpose, 
while in others the water lies too deep for mascairy wells to be 
profitable. E\en in the Sir\\al tract, where there is a tendency 
to increase the number of masonry wells, they are more otten 
dug by a large number of subscribers, who each en\n a small 
holding, in c<imbination, than by means ot le>ans Iroiii 
Government. 

I'he cattle are mostly small and weak, e*'pecially in the r-.ttlc, 
hills, and sutL gotjd bullock'^ as are to be found are impwrtt d, 

Although Bajwara and ddh.lra me im niiorsed in the ‘ 

Akhari as famous for their horses, the breid iuta found i-- \eiy 
poor. I'he Li^tna hoard maintain^ 2 pony and 5 donkey 
stallions. I'he people po^se^s few p. ( ioat>, uhich Usi-d 
to be grazed in the Siwalik^ in largt numljer^, and eausrd 
much damage, have now under tie pn>\H'on> ot the Chi>^ A* t 
he<*n ext-luded from the western of that range. ( <1111* L 

are ke[it in a few Milage'' A good deal ul pouUr\ i'' hod lor 
the :2imla market. 
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Of the total area cultivated iu 1903-4, 91 square miles, or 
8 per cent., were clas‘'e<l as irri^^cited. Of thi^, 57 square miles, 
or 63 percent., were irrigated from wells . 23 stjuare miles, or 25 
per cent., from canals ; and t r s<]uare miles, or 1 2 per cent., from 
streams. There were 6.533 masonry wells and unbricked 

wells, lever wells, and waterdifts. Except lever wells (which are 
worked by hand), these are worked by bullocks, generally with 
the Persian ^\heel, but occasionally with the rope and bucket. 
They are found chiefly in the Sirwal tract. Canal-irrigation is 
mainly from a private canal called the Shah Xahr, an inunda- 
tion cut taking off from the Beas in the north-west ot the District. 
It was originally constructed during the decline of the Mughal 
empire, and was reopened in 1846 by a number of local 
landholders at their own expense. Government in 1890 acquired 
by agreement the management of the canal, subject to certain 
rights reserved to the shareholders. There are also some small 
cuts taking off from the Beas, which belong to private individuals 
and villages, and irrigate about 10 square miles. The irrigation 
from streams is by means of artificial watercourses, and is 
employed in some of the hilly tracts. 

The District has 27 square miles of ‘reserved’ and 139 of 
unclassed forests under the Forest department, consisting of 
the forests of chil pine w'hich cover the slopes of the Sola 
Singh i range, and 10 square miles of bamboo forest in the 
Siwaliks. A small rakh of 3 square miles on the Outer 
Siwaliks is under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner. 
All the chll trees on these hills are also the property of Govern- 
ment. The inner slopes are sparsely clad with pine ; the 
denudation of the outer slopes by the action of the hill torrents 
has already been referred to. In 1903-4 the forest revenue 
was Rs. 19,000. 

Gold is washed in the bed of the S(^han and other hill 
streams, but in quite insignificant quantities, the average 
earning.s of the workers not amounting to more than 3 annas 
a day. The District contains quarrie^' of limestone of some 
value, and kankar of an inferior quality is found. Saltpetre 
is extracted from saline earth in fourrevn villages, the out})ut 
being about 140 maunds a year. There are some valuable 
quarries of sandstone. 

The principal manufacture is that of cotton fabrics, w'hich 
in 1901 employed 44,000 persons. The chief articles are 
coloured turbans and doth of coloured stripes. The town of 
Hoshiarpur is a centre for the manufacture of ivory or bone 
and copper inlay work and of decorative furniture, but the 
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demand for inferior work in Europe and America has led to 
deterioration. Lacquered wooden ware and silver-work, with 
some ivory-carving, are also produced. The carpenters have 
a reputation for good work, and there is a considerable manu- 
facture of glass bangles. Ornamented shoes are also made, 
and buskins, breeches, and coats of soft sdmbar (deer) skin. 

At Dasuya cups and glasses of coloured glass are made. The 
light ‘ paper ’ pottery is made at Tan da, and brass vessels at 
Bahadurpur. 

Trade is chiefly confined to the export of raw materials, ( 'ommeice 
including rice, gram, barley, sugar, hemp, saffiower, fibres, traiie. 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, lac, and a small quantity of wheat. 

Of these, sugar forms by far the most important item. The 
cane grows in various portions of the plains, and sugar is 
refined in the larger towns and exported to all parts of the 
Punjab, especially to Amritsar. The principal imports are 
cotton piece-goods from Delhi and Amritsar, millets and other 
coarse grains from the south of the Sutlej, and cattle from 
Amritsar and the south. 

The District contains no railways, but a line from Jullundur Roads 
to Hoshiarpur is contemplated. The road from Jullundur to 
Kangra runs across the District, and transversely to this two 
lines of road, one on either side of the Siwaliks, carry the 
submontane traffic between the Beas and Sutlej. The total 
length of metalled roads is 37 miles, and of unmetalied roads 
737 miles. Of these, 21 miles of metalled and 28 miles of 
unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department, and 
the rest under the District board. The Sutlej is navigable 
below Rupar during the summer months, and the Beas during 
the same period from the point where it enters the r>istrict. 

The Sutlej is crossed by six and the Beas by ten ferries, nine 
of which are managed by the District board. 

None of the famines which have visited the Punjab since Famine, 
annexation affected Hoshiarpur at ail seriously ; the rainfall 
is generally so plentiful and the soil so moist that a great part 
of the District is practically secure from drouglit. d'he area 
of crops matured in the famine year i <899-1900 amounted to 
7-6 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-f ’omnns^ioner, aided r>i^tnct 

by five Assistant or Extra Assistant C'ommissioners, of whom 
^ '.Ions ana 

one IS in charge of the District treasury. For general adminis- staff. 

trative purposes the District is divided into four tahs'tls — 
Hoshiarpur. Garhshankar, Una, and Dasuya - ea< h witli 
a tahsHddr and a naib-tahsi/Jdr. 

D d 
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The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is re- 
sponbible for criminal justice, and civil judicial work is 
under a District Judge. Both officers are supervised by 
the Divisional Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division. 
There are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and one at 
each outlying tahslL The predominant form of crime is 
burglary. 

Under Sikh rule the District was unusually fortunate, in that 
Misr Rup Lai was appointed to the administration of the doab 
in 1802. He was able and honest, allied to local families by 
marriage, and interested in the welfare of the people. His 
assessments were light and easily paid. In 1839 he was 
succeeded by a different type of ruler, Shaikh Ghulam MuhL 
ud-din, whose oppressive administration lasted until the British 
conquest. The summary settlement of the whole dodb was 
promptly made on annexation by John Lawrence. The demand 
was 13^ lakhs. Except in Garhshankar, the summary settlement 
worked well. In 1846 the regular settlement of Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur began. Changes in officers and the pressure of 
other work prevented anything being done until 1851, when 
a Settlement officer was appointed to Hoshiarpur. His charge, 
however, did not correspond with the present District, as other 
officers settled the Una tahsil^ part of Garhshankar, and the 
Mukerian tract. The result for the District as now constituted 
wars an increased demand of Rs. 9,000. Many assignments of 
revenue, however, had in the meantime been resumed, and 
the assessment was really lighter than the summary demand. 
Between 1869 and 1873 ^ revision of the records-of-right in 
the hilly tracts was carried out. The settlement w^as revised 
between 1879 and 1882. The total revenue assessed w^as 
13J lakhs, of which Rs. 71,000 are assigned, while a w^ater 
rate was imposed on the lands irrigated by the Shah Nahr 
Canal. Government subsequently took over the canal, and the 
shareholders became annuitants, receiving 8 annas out of every 
18 annas imposed as w'ater rate. The canal is managed by 
the Deputy-Commissioner, and all profits are ear-marked to 
the improvement and extension of the watercourses. The 
average assessment on *dry’ land is Rs. 1-15 (maximum 
Rs, 4-4-0, and minimum 6 annas), and that on ‘wet’ land 
Rs. 4-8-0 (maximum Rs. 6, and minimum Rs. 3). The 
demand for 1903-4, including cesses, was 16-4 lakhs. The 
average si/e of a proprietary holding is 1-5 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown in the table on next page, in thousands of rupees. 
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1890-1. 


1903-4, 

Land revenue , . ' 

12,60 1 


i 3 ^.s 7 

L 3,74 

Total revenue , . ! 


17.89 

1 i 9»93 

20,36 


The District possesses nine municipalities, Hoshiarpur, Local 
Tanda- Urmar, Hariaxa, Garhdiwala, Una, Anankpur, mum- 

- - • - 1 cipai. 

JVIUKERIAN, Dasuva, and Miani ; and one ‘ nt)titied area, 

Khanpur. Outside these, local affairs are managed by the 

District board, which in 1903-4 had an income of R^. 1,67,000. 

The expenditure in the same year was Rs, 1,49,000, education 

being the largest item. 

The regular police force consists of 480 of all ranks, in- Police anti 
eluding 93 municipal police. The Superintendent usually 
has three inspectors under him. The village watchmen 
number 1,765. There are 15 police stations and 4 road- 
posts. The District jail at head-quarters has accommodation 
for 106 prisoners. 

The District stands twelfth among the twenty-eight Districts Diucation. 
of the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. 

In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4 per cent. 

(7*3 males and 0-2 females). I’he number of pupils under 
instruction was 4,813 in iS8o~i, 9,749 in 1890--1, 9,639 in 
1 900-1, and 10,772 in 1903-4. In the last year the District 
had 13 secondary and 146 primary (public) schools, and 3 ad- 
vanced and 75 elementary (private) schools, with 278 girls in 
the public and 315 in the pri\ate schools. The Hoshiarpur 
municipal high school was founded in 1848 to teach Persian 
and Hindi, and was brought under the Educational dejiartment 
in 1856. The study of English wa^ introduced in 1S59, 

Arabic and Sanskrit in 1S70. at about which time it was 
made a high school. There are aKw three unaiilcd Anglo- 
vernacular high schools, one \ernacular high school, and eight 
middle schools. The T.udhiana Mission supports a girls' or- 
phanage and boarding-school, and two da\-s<huols fi)r Hindu 
and Muhammadan girls, Tlu total number of ptipiR m public 
institutions in 1904 was about 7 per ('cut. <»t the nuinbLr of 
children of school-going age. 'I'he total expenthturc on 
educaticin in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, Uie greater part of whidi 
was met from Lo(m 1 funds. 

The civil hu>pital at Hoshiarpur has accomnualation for 

'll male and 12 female in natifUts. I'he I )l^t^ct also < ont.nns 
' ^ , I't; -aric?. 

tourteen outlyinj. {li^pcn^'ane^. At these mstitution.s in to:; 

a total of 145,455 out-patients and 1,170 m-patients ware 
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The Depiity‘Commissioner as District Magistrate is re- 
sponsible for criminal justice, and civil judicial work is 
under a I)istrict Judge. Both officers are supervised by 
the Divisional Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division. 
There are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and one at 
each outlying tahsiL The predominant form of crime is 
burglary. 

Under Sikh rule the District was unusually fortunate, in that 
Misr Rup Lai was appointed to the administration of the dodb 
in 1802. He was able and honest, allied to local families by 
marriage, and interested in the welfare of the people. His 
assessments were light and easily paid. In 1839 he was 
succeeded by a different type of ruler, Shaikh Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-din, whose oppressive administration lasted until the British 
conquest. The sum mar}" settlement of the whole dodb was 
promptly made on annexation by John Lawrence. The demand 
was 13-I lakhs. Except in Garhshankar, the summary settlement 
w"orked well. In 1846 the regular settlement of Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur began. Changes in officers and the pressure of 
other work prevented anything being done until 1851, when 
a Settlement officer was appointed to Hoshiarpur. His charge, 
however, did not correspond with the present District, as other 
officers settled the Una tahsll^ part of Garhshankar, and the 
Mukerian tract. The result for the District as now constituted 
was an increased demand of Rs. 9,000. Many assignments of 
revenue, however, had in the meantime been resumed, and 
the assessment was really lighter than the summary demand. 
Between 1869 and 1873 a revision of the records-of-right in 
the hilly tracts was carried out. The settlement w"as revised 
between 1879 and 1882. The total rev"enue assessed was 
13^ lakhs, of which Rs. 71,000 are assigned, while a water 
rate was imposed on the lands irrigated by the Shah Nahr 
Canal. Gcjvcrnment subsequently took over the canal, and the 
shareholders became annuitants, receiving 8 annas out of every 
t 8 annas imposed as water rate. The canal is managed by 
the Deputy-Commissioner, and all profits are ear-marked to 
the impro\ement and extension of the w^atercourses. The 
average assessment on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-15 (maximum 
Rs. 4-4-0, and minimum 6 annas), and that on ‘wet’ land 
Rs. 4-8-0 (maximum Rs. 6, and minimum Rs. 3). The 
demand for 1903-4, including cesses, was 16-4 lakhs. The 
average I\/.e of a proprietary holding is 1*5 acres. 

The collection'^ of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown in the table on next page, in thousands of rupees. 
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The District possesses nine municipalities, Hoshiarpur, Local 
Tanda- Urmar, Hariana, Garhdiwala, Una, Anandpur, 
Mukerian, Dasuya, and Miani ; and one ' notified area,’ 

Khanpur. Outside these, local affairs are mana^^ed by the 
District board, which in 1903-4 had an income of Rs. 1,67,000. 

The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,49,000, education 
being the largest item. 

The regular police force consists of 480 of all ranks, in- Police an«l 
eluding 93 municipal police. The Superintendent usually 
has three inspectors under him. The village watchmen 
number 1,765. There are 15 police stations and 4 road- 
posts. The District jail at head-quarters has accommodation 
for 106 prisoners. 

The District stands twelfth among the twenty-eight Districts Education, 
of the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. 

In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4 per cent. 

(7-3 males and 0-2 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 4,813 in 1 880-1, 9,749 in 1890-1, 9,639 in 
1900— I, and 10,772 in 1903-4, In the last year the District 
had 13 secondary and 146 primary (public) schools, and 3 ad- 
vanced and 75 elementary (private) schools, with 278 girls in 
the public and 315 in the private schools. The Hoshiarpur 
municipal high school was founded in 1848 to teach Persian 
and Hindi, and was brought under the Educational department 
in 1856, The study of English was introdured in 1859, 

Arabic and Sanskrit in 1S70, at about which time it was 
made a high school. There are also three unaided Anglo- 
vernacular high schools, one vernacular high school, and eight 
middle schools. The Ludhiana Mission supports a girls’ or- 
phanage and boarding-school and two day-schools for Hindu 
and Muhammadan girls. The total number of pupiK m puldic 
institutions in 1904 was about 7 per ('ent. of the number of 
children of school-going age. The t(nal expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, the greater part of which 
was met from Local funds. 

The civil hos[)ital at Hoshuir[)ur has accommodation for liosj.itaU 

33 male and 12 femaU* in-patiLnts. The Di^tric't <iKo contains 

• 1 . , • - pentanes, 

fourteen outlying dispen'-anes. At these institutions m 1904 

a total of 145,455 out-[>atients and 1,170 inq^atient^ were 
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treated, and 9,267 operations were performed. Local funds 
contribute nearly three-fourths of the expenditure, which in 
1904 amounted to Rs. 24,000, and municipal bodies the 
remaining fourth. The Ludhiana Mission has recently 
opened a female hospital in Hoshiarpur under a qualified 
lady doctor. 

Vaccina- The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 29,000, 
representing 29 per 1,000 of the population. 

[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (1904); J. A. L. Mont- 
gomery, Settlement Report (1885).] 

Hoshiarpur Tahsil. — Tahsii of Hoshiarpur District, Pun- 
jab, lying betw^een 31^ 21' and 31^ 50' N. and 75° 40' and 
76^^ 7' E., with an area of 508 square miles. The population 
in 1901 w’as 264,112, compared with 273,864 in 1891. It 
contains the towms of Hoshiarpur (population, 17,549)1 Ihe 
head-quarters, Garhdiwala (3,652), Hariana (6,005), and 
Khanpur {3,183) ; and 489 villages, including Bajwara, 
a place of some historical interest. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4-3 lakhs. The tahsil com- 
prises the western slopes of the Siwaliks, the poor land at 
their base, a central strip of fairly productive but sandy soil, 
and in the west a broad belt of fertile land irrigated by wells. 
It is well wooded, and the mango groves are a characteristic 
feature. Torrent-beds, dry except after heavy rain, are met 
w'ith every few miles. 

Dasuya Tahsil. — Tahsil of Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, 
lying betw^een 31° 35' and 32° 5' N. and 75° 30' and 75^ 59^ E., 
with an area of 501 square miles. The population in 1901 
w'as 239,004, compared with 244,346 in 1891. It contains 
the towms of Dasuya (population, 6,404), the head-quarters, 
Mukerian (3,589), Miani (6,118), and Tanda-Lrmar 
(10,247) ; and 633 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 4-6 lakhs. The tahsil is situated in 
a wide bend of the Beas, which is the boundary on the north- 
east and w’est. It comprises a stretch of fertile land on the 
south, the lowlands along the river, a tract of higher land 
below' the Siwaliks, and the northern extremity of the Siwaliks 
themselves. 

Una Tahsil. — Tahsil of Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, lying 
betw'een 30"" 59' and 31° 52' N. and 75° 56' and 76° 38' E., 
with an area of 717 square miles. It consists of the broad 
and stony valley of the Sohan between the inner and outer 
Siw'ALiK Hills, w'hich near the Beas rises into the Jaswan Dun, 
a plateau or upland valley about 1,400 feet above sea-level. 
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The Jandbari taiuka^ a small piece of territory on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, is also included in this tahsiL The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 225,198, compared with 229,308 in 1891. 
It contains the towns of Una (population, 4,746), the head- 
quarters, and An AND PUR (5,028) ; and 523 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 3*2 lakhs. 

Garhshankar Tahsil. — Tahsil of Hoshiilrpur District, 
Punjab, lying between 30^ 59' and 31° 31' N. and 75® 51' 
and 76^ 31' E., with an area of 509 square miles, llie popu* 
lation in 1901 was 261,468, compared with 264,141 in 1891. 
Garhshankar (population, 5,803) is the head-quarters. It 
also contains 472 villages, of which Jaijon is of some 
historical interest. The land revenue and cesses amounted 
in 1903-4 to 4-4 lakhs. The physical features of the tahsil 
are similar to those of Hoshiarpur, except that the hills are 
steeper and torrent-beds less frequent. The Sutlej forms the 
southern boundary. 

Anandpur. — Town in the Una tahsil of Hoshiarpur Dis- 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31*^ 14'' N. and 76^ 31' E., on the 
left bank of the Sutlej. Population (1901), 5,028. Founded 
by the Sikh Guru, Tegh Bahadur, it became a stronghold of 
the tenth Guru, Govind Singh, who was defeated here by the 
troops of Aurangzeb. It is still of religious importance as the 
head-quarters of the branch of the Sodhis descended from 
Tegh BahaduFs nephew, and contains many Sikh shrines and 
monuments of interest. The municipality was created in 
1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs, 2,900. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 3,000, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 2,600. It maintains a Government dis- 
pensary. 

Bajwara. — Ancient town in the District and tahsil of 
Hoshiarpur, Punjab, situated in 31^ 31' N. and 75'' 57' E., 
2 miles south-east of Hoshiarpur. Population (1901), 2,653. 
It is said to have been founded by immigrants from Gha/ni, 
and was once the chief town of the District, traditiim relating 
that its walls were 18 miles in circumference. It is mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari as famous for hordes, Todar Mai, 
Akbar’s minister, is said to have broken up the town into 
small divisions as a punishment for the inhabitants not receiv- 
ing him with proper respect. In later times it was held by 
Sirdar Bhup Singh, k'ai/ullahpuria, who was ousted in 1801 
by Raja Sansar Chand. ITe latter built a fort here, which 
\vas taken by RanjU Singh m 1825. Since then the town has 
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declined and its ruins have been largely used for road-metal 
The fort was utilized as a military prison in the earlier years of 
the British administration, but was afterwards dismantled; and 
at the present time only two ruined bastions are in existence. 
The town has an Anglo-vernacular high school. 

Bharwain, — Hill sanitarium in the Una tahsil of Hoshi- 
arpur District, Punjab, situated in 31" 48'' N. and 76® 10' E. 
Population (March, 1901), 17. It lies on the Jullundur-Dharm- 
sala road, 28 miles from Hoshiarpur town, near the borders of 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra Districts, on the summit of the Sola 
Singhi range, at an elevation of 3,896 feet above the sea. 

Dasuya Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31® 49^" N. 
and 75° 40' E., 25 miles north-west of Hoshiarpur town. 
Population (1901), 6,404. Dasuya is one of the numerous 
places popularly identified with the capital of the Raja Virata 
of the Mahabharata. It contains a ruined fort, mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari^ which was one of the strongholds of the 
Ramgarhias, and was annexed in 1S17 by Ranjit Singh. The 
municipality was created in 1S67. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,900, and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,700, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,900. 
It maintains a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dispensary. 

Garhdiwala. — Town in the tahsil and District of Hoshi- 
arpur, Punjab, situated in 31"^ 45' N. and 75® 46' E., 17 miles 
from Hoshiarpur. Population (1901), 3,652. The chief trade 
is in sugar. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,300, 
and the expenditure Rs. 2,200. In 1903-4 the income %vas 
Rs. 2,900, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,600. It maintains a Government dispensary. 

Garhshankar Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 
31° 13' N. and 76° 9' E, Population (1901), 5,803. A fort 
built on the site of the present town is said to have been taken 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, and subsequently given by Muhammad 
of Ghor to the sons of Raja Man Singh of Jaipur. Its inhabi- 
tants are Rajputs, who expelled the Mahtons about a.d. 1175. 
It possesses a considerable trade in sugar and tobacco. The 
municipality, founded in 1882, was abolished in 1891. The 
town has a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dispensar)'. 
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Hariana Town. — Town in the District and tahsiloi Hoshi- 
arpur, Punjab, situated in 31® 38' N. and 72“^ 52^ E., 9 miles 
from Hoshiarpur, Population {1901), 6,005. Prom 1846 to 
i860 it was the head-quarters of the tahsiL Its chief trade is 
in sugar. The municipality was created in 1867. The income 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,200, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,100, It 
maintains a vernacular middle school, and the town has 
a dispensary. 

Hoshiarpur Town. — Head-quarters of the District and 
tdhsil of Hoshiarpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 32' N. and 
75^ 52' E., at the foot of the Siwaliks, on the Jullundur- 
Dharmsala road, 25 miles from Jullundur. The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division has his 
head-quarters here. Population (1901), 175549- The town 
was seized in 1809 by Ranjit Singh, and formed the head- 
quarters of the governors of the Jullundur Doab. It is famous 
for the production of articles of wood inlaid with ivory. "1 he 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 47? 5°°, and the expen- 
diture Rs. 47,400. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 58,600, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 44,900. 
It maintains a high school, the management of which was taken 
over by the Educational department in 1904. There are two 
other unaided high schools in the town, which also possesses 
a civil hospital ; and the Ludhiana Mission maintains a female 
hospital. 

Jaijon, — Ancient town in the Garhshankar iahsti of 
Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 21^ N. and 76 
13'" E., on the outer edge of the Siwaliks, 10 miles north of 
Garhshankar. Population (1901), 2,705. Though now of small 
importance, it was in early days the seat of the Jaswal Rajas, 
Raja Ram Singh first took up his residence here ; and the tort 
which commanded the pass in the hills is said to hav^e been 
constructed in 1701, and to have been taken by Ranjit Singh 
in 1815. It was dismantled at annexation by the Lritish 
Government. The ruins of the palaces ot the Jaswal Rajas are 
still visible above the town. The place was till lately an 
emp(jrium of trade, second only to Hoshiarpur : and even now 
a good deal of cloth, both country and English, passes through 
towards the hills, while the produce of the hills, such as rif e, 
turmeric, &:c., passes down to the plains. 

Malot.— Ancient fortress, now in ruins, in the District and 
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tahsil of Hoshiarpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 50' N. and 
76^ E. It was founded by a Pat ban general in the reign of 
Bahlol Lodi (1451-89), and became under Sher Shah the 
capital of the tracts which now form Hoshiarpur and Kangra 
Districts. In i5:?6 it was surrendered to Babar by Daulat 
Khan, ruler of the Punjab, and in later times it fell into the 
hands of the hill Rajputs. 

Miani.— Town in the Dasuya tahsJl of Hoshiarpur District, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 43^ X. and 75° 34' E., on the Beas. 
Population (1901), 6,118. It is of no commercial importance. 
The municipality was created in 1874. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 1,700, and the ex- 
penditure Rs. r,6oo. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1,800, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,300. 
It maintains a Gov'ernnient dispensary. 

Mukerian, — Town in the Dasuya tahsil of Hoshiarpur Dis- 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31° 57' X. and 75'^ 38' E, Popula- 
tion (1901), 3,589. It was a stronghold of Sardar Jai Singh 
Kanhaya, whose power was paramount in the Punjab about 
1774-84; and Ranjit Singh’s reputed son, Sher Singh, who 
afterwards became Maharaja, w^as born here. The town has 
no trade of any importance. The municipality was created 
in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 3,100. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 3,200, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 2,900. It maintains a vernacular middle school and 
a Government dispensary. 

Sola Singhi (or Chintpurni). — Mountain range in Hoshi- 
arpur District, Punjab, forming the eastern boundary of the 
Jaswan Dun. It commences at a point dose to Talwara, on 
the Beas river, and runs in a south-eastw^ard direction between 
the Districts of Hoshiarpur and Kangra. The range as it 
passes southwards increase^ steadily both in width and eleva- 
tion, until it reaches its highest point at the small hill station 
of Bharwain, 28 miles from Hoshiarpur town on the Dharmsala 
road and 3,896 feet above the sea. At this point the ridge is 
14 miles across. Thence it continues till it crosses the valley 
of the Sutlej, its northern slope sinking gradually into the Beas 
ba.'^in, while the southern escarpment consists in places of an 
abrupt clitf about 300 feet in height. The space between its 
central line and the level portion of the Jasw^an Dun is occu- 
pied by a broad table-land, thickly clothed with forest, and 
intersected by precipitous ravines, which divide the surface 
into natural blocks. Another range of hills in Hoshiarpur 
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District, which continues the line of the Sola Singhi and 
finally crosscb the Sutlej into Bilaspur, terminates in the hill 
of Naina Devi, with its famous temple. 

Tanda'Urmar. — The two towns of Tanda and Urmar are 
situated within a mile of one another in the Dasuya iahsil of 
Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, in 31® 40' N. and 75° 38' E., and 
form with their suburbs a single municipality. Their joint 
population was, in 1901, 10,247, The suburbs contain a 
shrine of the saint, Sakhi Sarwar. They form an entrepot for 
country produce and cotton goods, and good pottery is made. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 5,400. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. chiefly 

derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 5,400. It 
maintains an Anglo-vernacular middle school and a Govern- 
ment dispensary. 

Una Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 28' N. and 
76° E., in the Jaswan Dun. Population (1901)7 47746. 

It is important as the seat of a branch of the Bedi clan 
descended from Kala Dhari, a descendant of Nanak, the first 
Sikh Guru, but has no commercial importance. The muni- 
cipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 2,700 and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,600. In 1902-3 the income was Rs. 3,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs, 2,900. 

It maintains a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dispensary. 

JuIIundur District {Jalandhar).— in the Jullundur Boun- 
Division, Punjab, lying between 30^ 56' and 31^ 37 
75° 5' and 76^ 16' E., with an area of 1,431 sqtiare miles. aSd bill 
It occupies the southern part of the dodb (called the Bisx 
Jullundur Doab), or country between the Beas and Sutlej. 

The latter river forms its southern border, separating it from 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore, and in shape the District is an 
irregular triangle with its base on that nxer. I he State of 
Kapurthala separates it on the west from the Beas and its con- 
fluence with the Sutlej. Along its north-east border lies the 
District of Hoshiarpur ; and in the centre of this portion, 
between the Jullundur and Nawashahr iahslls, is a detached 
tract of Kapurthala territory which forms the Phagwara iahsil 
of that State. The valley of the Sutlej is marked by a high, 
well-defined bank. North of this lies a plateau whose highest 
point, at Rahon near the eastern corner of the District, is 
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1,012 feet above sea^level Thence it slopes gradually west- 
wards towards the Beas. No hill or rock breaks the level of 
this plateau, which lies entirely within the zone of rich culti- 
vable soil that skirts the foot of the Himalayas, and was 
regarded by the Sikhs as the garden of the Punjab. At places 
a few acres are covered with sand ; but, except in these rare 
spots, one vast sheet of luxuriant and diverse vegetation 
spreads over the plain from end to end. South of the high 
bank of the Sutlej lies the Bet or khddar^ a strip of alluvial 
soil annually fertilized by deposits of silt from that river, 
although the opening of the Sirhind Canal has greatly reduced 
its flow, and it now runs almost dry for eight months in the 
year. The only important stream is the East or White Bein, 
which, ribing east of Rahon and running along the Hoshiarpur 
border, traverses the Phagwara tahsil^ and thence meanders 
westwards across the District till it falls into the Sutlej near 
its junction with the Beas. In its earlier course it receives 
several torrents from the Suvalik Hills in Hoshiarpur. These 
bring dow'n deposits of sand, which are doing considerable 
damage to the cultivated lands on its eastern bank. 

The District is situated entirely in the alluvium, and con- 
tains nothing of geological interest. Cultivation has advanced 
to such a point that there is little in the Avay of natural 
vegetation beyond the w^eds that come up with the crops 
throughout North-west India. Trees are almost ahvays 
planted ; and, owing to the proximity of the Himalayas, several 
kinds succeed very well, among them the mango and her 
{Zizyphus Jujuba). The river banks are in places fringed with 
a dense growdh of high grasses, as in Ferozepore and adjoin- 
ing Districts. 

Wolves are seen but very rarely, and towards Kapurthala 
antelope, nilgai ^ and hares are found. Field-rats abound, and 
do no small amount of damage to the crops. 

The climate is, for the plains, temperate ; in the hot season, 
wdth the exception of June and July, the heat is not excessive ; 
in the cold season frosts are light, and confined to January and 
Februar}\ The average mean temperature of January is 56°, 
and of June 93*^. The mortality varies very much wdth the 
rainfall, owing to the prevalence of malaria in rainy years. 
Plague made its first appearance in the Punjab in the village 
of Khatkar Kalan of this District in 1897. 

Owing t{j the nearness of the hills, the rainfall is fairly con- 
stant. The average varies from 24 inches at Phillaur to 27 at 
Jullundur, 22 inches falling in the summer months and only 5 
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in the winter. During the ten years ending 1903 the heaviest 
fall was 60 inches at Kawashahr in 1 900-1, and the lightest 
ri inches, in 1899-1900, at Juilundur. There were disastrous 
floods in 1875 and 1878, owing to the railway embankment 
giving insufficient passage to the floods caused by the unusually 
heavy rains. 

Early legends attribute the name of the dodb to the Daitya 
king Jalandhara, who was overwhelmed by Siva under a pile 
of mountains. His mouth, the legend says, was at Jaw ala 
Mukhi, his feet at Multan, where in ancient times the Beas 
and Sutlej met, and his back under the upper part of the 
Juilundur Doab, including the present District. The earliest 
mention of Juilundur occurs in the accounts of the Buddhist 
council held at Kuvana, near that city, early in the Christian 
era, under the auspices of Kanishka. When visited in the 
seventh century by Hiuen Tsiang, it was the capital of the 
Rajput kingdom of Trigartta, which also included the modern 
Districts of Hoshiarpur and Kangra and the States of Chamba, 
Mandi, and Suket. Towards the end of the ninth century the 
Raj atarangini records the defeat of Prithwi Chandra, Raja of 
Trigartta, by Sankara Chandra of Kashmir. The town was 
taken by Ibrahim Shah Ghori about 1088 ; and from that lime 
the country appears to have remained under Muhammadan 
rule, the Juilundur Doab being generally attached to the 
Lahore province. During the Saiyid dynasty (1414-51), how- 
ever, the authority of Delhi was but weakly maintained ; and 
the dodh became the scene of numerous insurrectionary move- 
ments, and especially of the long campaign of the Khokhar 
chief Jasrath against the ruling power. Near Juilundur the 
Mughal forces concentrated in 1555, when Humayun returned 
to do battle for his kingdom, and the neighbourhood was the 
scene of Bairam s defeat by the imperial forces in 1560. Adina 
Beg, the last and most famous of the governors of Juilundur, 
played an important part during the downfall of Muhammadan 
power in the Punjab, holding the balance between the Delhi 
emperor, the Sikhs, and Ahmad Shah Durrani. Both Niir- 
mahal and Kartarpur were sacked by Ahmad Shah, and to 
avenge the desecration of the latter place the Sikhs burnt 
Juilundur in 1757. 

The Sikh revolt against the IMughal power early found strong 
support in the District, and a number of petty chieftains rapidly 
established themselves by force of arms as independent rulers 
throughout the doab. In 1766 the town of Juilundur fell into 
the hands of the Faizullahpuria mist, or confederacy, then led 
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by Khushhal Singh. His son and successor, Budh Singh, built 
a masonry fort in the town, while several other leaders fortified 
themselves in its suburbs. Phillaur was seized by Budh Singh, 
who made it the capital of a considerable State ; and the 
Muhammadan Rajputs of Nakodar (on whom the town had 
been conferred in jd^lr during the reign of Jahangir) were 
early ousted by Sardar Tara Singh, Ghaiba, who built a fort, 
and made himself master of the surrounding territory. But 
meanwhile Ranjit Singh was consolidating his power in the 
south; Phillaur fell into his hands in 1807, and he converted 
the sarai into a fort to command the passage of the Sutlej ; 
and in 18 ii Dlwan Mohkam Chand was dispatched to annex 
the Faizullahpuria dominions in the Jullundur Doab. Budh 
Singh fled across the Sutlej ; and though his troops offered 
some resistance to the invader, the Maharaja successfully 
established his authority in the autumn of that year. Thence- 
forth Jullundur was the capital of the Sikh possessions in the 
dodb till British annexation. Nakodar was seized in 1816, 
the petty Sardars were gradually ousted from their estates, and 
the whole country brought under the direct management of the 
Sikh governors. Here, as elsewhere, their fiscal administration 
proved very oppressive, especially under Shaikh Ghulam Muhl- 
ud-din, the last official appointed from the court of I^hore, a 
tyrannical ruler, who exacted irregular taxes. He made over 
the tract to his son, Imam-ud-din, but neither resided regularly 
in the dodb^ their charge being entrusted to lieutenants, the 
best known of wBom were Sandhe Khan in Hoshiarpur and 
Karim Bakhsh in Jullundur. 

At the close of the first Sikh War the British annexed the 
whole of the Jullundur Doab, and it became the Commissioner- 
ship of the trans-Sutlej States. For two years the adminis- 
tration was directly under the Supreme Government ; but in 
1848 the Commissioner became subordinate to the Resident at 
Lahore, and in the succeeding year, when events forced on the 
annexation of the Punjab, the administration of the dodb w^as 
assimilated to the general system. The Commissioner's head- 
quarters were fixed at Jullundur, and the three Districts of 
Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, and Kangra were created. The fort at 
Phillaur was occupied as an artillery magazine, and canton- 
ments formed there and at Nakodar, which continued to be 
occupied till 1857 and 1854 respectively. 

In 1857 the native troops stationed at Jullundur and Phillaur 
mutinied and marched off to join the rebel forces at Delhi; 
the authorities were, however, not altogether unprepared, and 
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though the mutineers succeeded in escaping unmolested, they 
were prevented from doing serious damage. Raja Randhir 
Singh of Kapurthala rendered invaluable assistance at this time, 
both in supplying troops and, by the exercise of his personal 
influence, in helping to preserve the peace of the doab. 

The tombs at Nakodar and Nur Jahan’s sarai at Nur- 
MAHAL are the chief remains of antiquarian interest. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was: (1868) 794,418, (1881) 789,555, (1S91) 907,583, andP®"!'*®- 
(1901) 917,587, dwelling in 10 towns and 1,216 villages. It 
increased by i - i per cent, during the last decade, the increase be- 
ing greatest in the Jullundur tahsil and least in Phillaur. The 
density of population is the highest in the Province. The Dis- 
trict is divided into the four fahsils of Jullundur, Nawashahr, 
Phillaur, and Nakodar, the head-quarters of each being at 
the place from which it is named. The chief towns are Jul- 
lundur, the head-quarters of the District, and the munici- 
palities of Kartarpur, Alawalpur, Phillaur, Nurmahal, 
Rahon, Nawashahr, Banga, and Nakodar, 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 : — 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population l>e- 
tween i8qt 
and 19(11. 

1 1 

c 

0 

H 

Villages. 

W.O s 
fe rt Bf i 
"t; w 'C 

= S # 

£ 

Jullundur 

1 391 

3 

409 

I 305,976 

’ 782.4 

+ 3'6 i 

14,209 

N'awashahr . 

1 299 

3 

274 

1 96 , .3 39 

6? 6. 7 

~~ 4*.5 

7,820 

Phillaur. 

298 

3 

222 

192,860 

647.2 

+ 1.7 

6,285 

Nakodar 

371 

1 

3II 

222,412 

599 ? 

+ 2.5 

_ . 

4^789 

District total 

',431 

10 1 

1 1,216 

1 

9 ‘ 7 . 5 S 7 I 

641.2 

+ i.i 1 

33 » 103 


Note, — The figures for the areas of taksHs are taken from the revenue returns. The 
total District area is that given m the Census Report. 


Muhammadans number 421,011, or more than 45 per cent, 
of the total; Hindus, 368,051, or 40 per cent.; and Sikhs, 
or nearly 14 percent. Punjabi is spoken throughout 
the District. 

By far the most numerous caste are the Jats or Jats, who Castes and 
number 185,000, or 20 per cent, of the total, and own half the 
villages. About 185 clans are enumerated in the District. Some 
of these claim a Rajput origin ; others have no traditions of 
being anything but Jats. Taken as a whole, they are an honest, 
industrious, sturdy, and vigorous folk, addicted to no form 
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of serious crime, except female infanticide. The Muham- 
madan Jats are inferior to the Hindu and Sikh. The Arains 

(143.000) come next, comprising one-seventh of the total. 
They are entirely Muhammadans, and are a peaceable people 
without the sturdy spirit of the Jats, but quite as efficient 
cultivators. The Rajputs (50,000) come third. More than 
four-fifths are Muhammadans, but they nearly all preserve 
Hindu customs. They formerly held a more important position 
in the District than they do now, and carefully maintain the 
traditions of their former greatness ; and, despising work as 
beneath their dignity, they are very inferior as agriculturists to 
the Jats. The Khokhars are entirely Muhammadan ; they 
are often considered Rajputs, but the claim is not generally 
accepted, and they do not intermarry with Rajputs. The 
Awans (12,000) also are all Muhammadans, They claim to 
have come from Arabia, but their observance of Hindu usages 
marks them as converts to Islam. Other agricultural tribes 
worthy of mention are Sainis (16,000), who are clever market- 
gardeners ; Kambohs (6,000), mainly Sikhs ; and Gujars 

(20.000) , who are found everywhere. The Khattris (26,000) 
are the most important of the commercial tribes, the Banias 
numbering only 6,000. Of menial tribes the most impor- 
tant are the Chamars (leather-workers, 96,000), Chuhras 
(scavengers, 41,000), Kumhars (potters, 15,000), Lohars (black- 
smiths, 15,000), Mochis (cobblers, 20,000), Tarkhans (carpen- 
ters, 32,000, many of whom are landowners), Jhinwars (water- 
men, 29,000), Julahas (weavers, 16,000), Nais (barbers, 15,000), 
Chhimbas and Dhobis (washermen, 12,000), and Telis (oil- 
pressers, 14,000'). Brahmans number 32,000. Half the popu- 
lation is agricultural and one-fourth industrial. 

The Jullundur Mission is one of the stations belonging to 
the American Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. It 
was established in 1847. In 1901 the District contained 276 
native Christians. 

laying as Jullundur does close to the Outer HimMayas, an 
absolute failure of the rains is almost unknown ; and apart 
from the protection afforded by the numerous wells, the .soil 
i^^ sufficiently charged with moisture to resist anything but 
absolute drought. More than 40 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is a good alluvial loam : patches of clay soil, amounting 
in all to 13 per cent, of the cultivated area, are found all 
over the District, while 24 per cent, is sandy soil, of which 
half i>» found in the Jullundur tahsU. A small proportion is 
uncultivable, being covered by sandhills. 
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The District is held almost entirely by communities ofAgnoul- 
peasant proprietors, large estates covering only about 37 square 

principal 

The area for which details are available from the revenue ^rop^. 
records of 1903-4 is 1,357 square miles, as shown below: — 


TahsH. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigatpd. 

Cultivable 

uaste. 

Jullundur . 

391 

337 

104 

23 

Nawashahr . 

304 

217 

146 

43 

Phillaur 

; 291 

244 

III ! 

19 

Nakodar 

.371 

295 

II8 1 

i 25 

Total 

i >357 i 

) 

L093 

i 479 

no 


The chief crop of the spring harvest is wheat, which occu- 
pied 430 square miles in 1903-4; gram covered 177 square 
miles ; and barley only i6 square miles. Maize is the staple 
product of the autumn harvest, occupying 149 square miles, 
while pulses covered 121, Sugar-cane, which occupied 49 
square miles, is commercially of the greatest importance to 
the cultivator, as he looks to this crop to pay the whole or the 
greater part of the revenue. But little great millet is grown 
(14 square miles), and practically no spiked millet; cotton 
covered 28 square miles, and rice 3,188 acres. 

The cultivated area increased by only 800 acres in the ten Improye- 
years ending 1901, and hardly any further increase can he 
anticipated. There has, however, been a considerable develop- tural 
ment of well-sinking, more than 8,000 w'ells having been P^^^^tice. 
constructed since the settlement of 1880-5. Practically no 
cultivable land is now left untilled ; and the p^es^ure on the 
soil, which in 1901 w^as, excluding the urban population. 71S 
persons per cultivated square mile, can only be met by emigra- 
tion. The District has already sent numbers of its sons to the 
Chenab Colony, to the Jamrao Canal in Sind, to Australia and 
East Africa ; and many are in civil or military employment in 
other parts of India. The remittances of these emigrants add 
enormously to the natural resources of the Distri* t, anel the 
greater portion of the Government revenue collected in it is 
required by the post offices to enable them to cash money 
orders issued on them. Loans under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act for the construction of wells are popular and faith- 
fully applied ; in the five years ending 1904 more than 
Rs. 54,000 was advanced for this purpose. Nothing has been 
done in the way of improving the quality of the crops grown. 
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Cattle, Jullundur is not well adapted for breeding cattle, and it is 
horses, &c. gstimated that for ploughing and working the wellb no less 
than 10,000 bullocks per annum have to be imported. These 
are generally obtained at the Amritsar, Sirsa, and Hissar fairs, 
and from Patiala and Ferozepore. Although some places in 
the Jullundur Doab are mentioned in the Ainl-Akban as 
famous for a breed of horses, the ponies are not now specially 
valuable. One horse and four donkey stallions are kept by the 
District board. There are very few camels, and sheep and 
goats are not important. The country is so fully cultivated 
that little ground for grazing is left, except along the Sutlej and 
in places near the Bein. Large numbers of cattle are driven 
from a distance to these favoured spots, and considerable 
sums are levied in grazing fees by the owners of the land. 
Irrigation. Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 479 square miles, or 
44 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 477 
square miles were irrigated from wells, and 1,455 acres from 
streams and tanks. In addition, 56 square miles, or 5 per 
cent., were subject to inundation from the Sutlej. Wells are 
the mainstay of the District ; and there are 28,609 masonry 
wells worked by cattle, chiefly on the rope-and-bucket system, 
besides 464 unbricked wells, water-lifts, and lever wells. The 
Persian wheel is found where the soil is sandy and water 
near the surface. 

Forests. The District contains two small plantations ‘reserved’ under 
the Forest Act, consisting chiefly of shisham and kikar^ and 
covering 262 acres, with a military Reserve of 885 acres. It is 
on the whole well wooded, almost every one of the wells which 
it contains being surrounded by a small coppice ; but, as 
already noticed, waste land is very scarce. Phillaur is the 
winter head-quarters of the Bashahr Forest division, and 
a great wood mart, to which quantities of timber are floated 
down the Sutlej and stored. Much also is brought for sale 
here from the Beas and the Sirhind Canal. 

Minerals, Kankar is plentiful, the best beds being within a radius of 
ten miles from Jullundur town. Saltpetre is manufactured 
from saline earth. 

Arts and A great deal of cotton-weaving is carried on, the principal 
manufac- products being the coarse cotton cloth which supplies most 
of the dress of the people, and coloured stripes and checks. 
Large quantities of very coar.se cotton fabrics {kkaddar) are 
exported to Shikarpur and Sukkur in Sind. Rahem had once 
a great reputation for a superior cotton longcloth, but the 
industry is almost extinct. Silk-weaving is carried on at Jullun- 
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dur, and in 1899 employed 250 looms, the estimated out-turn 
being valued at 2 lakhs. The gold and silver manufacture^ 
are flourishing, hut in no way remarkable, and the out-turn i'* 
insufficient for local requiiements. Besides ornaments, silver 
wire and gold and silver lace are made. The L)istri('t has 
some reputation for carpenter's work, and chairs are made at 
Kartarpur for the wholesale trade. Brass vessels are manufac- 
tured in many parts, the output being valued at Rs. 27,000, 
of which half is exported. The thin pottery known as * paper 
pottery’ is made in the District, and gla/ed and coloured tile- 
work of unu.^ual excellence is turned out at Jullundur by one 
man. There are two flour-mills at Jullundur town, and attached 
to one of them is a small iron and brass foundry. The number 
of factory employes in 1904 was 73. 

The traffic of the District is mainly in agricultural produce. Commerce 
In ordinary years grain is imported from Ludhiana, P'eroze- 
pore, and the Sikh States for export to the hills ; other articles 
of import are piece-goods from Delhi, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
iron from Ferozepore, Amritsar, and Karachi, brass and copper 
ves''cls from Jagadhri, Amritsar, and Delhi, rice from Kangra, 
and salt from the Mayo Mines. Sugar and n'lola'^^^e'^ are 
largely manufactured to supply the markets of Bikaner, Lahore, 
the Punjab, and Sind. W heat, cotton cloth, and silk goods 
are the other principal exports. 

The District is traversed by the main line of the North- Railways 
W'estern Railway, and branch lines are contemplated from 
Jullundur town to Kapurthala and Hoshiarpur. It is excep- 
tionally well provided with roads, the total length of metalled 
roads being 158 miles and of unmetalled roads 337 miles. 

The most important of the former are the grand trunk road, 
which traverses the District parallel with the raib^a\, and the 
road from jullundur to Hoshiarpur: these, with some minor 
roads, 62 miles in length in all, are under the Public W’f)rks 
department, the rest being under the District board. I he 
Sutlej is navigable only in the rains ; there are twelve t< rrie> 

Jullundur, thanks to the excellence of its soil and the near- ICuninc. 
ness of the hills, is but little liable to drought. None of the 
famines that have visited the Punjab situ'e annexation has 
affected the District at all seriously, and it wa^ classed by the 
Irrigation ('ommission of seeure from famine. I he 

area of crops matured in the famine year 1899-1900 amounted 
to 76 per cent, of the normal. 

The Distiict is in charge of a Deputy-(\mmiissioner, aided 
by three or four Assistant or Extra Assistant ('ommisM- 'lu r-. 
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It is divided into four fahsils, each under a tahslIdCjrdc^I\siQ:(i by 
a n tiif-tahfiUjr : Jullundur ( ompnses its northern portion, and 
Nawa^^buhr, Phillaur, and Nakodar, which lie in that order 
from east to wei>t, the southern. 

I'he Deputy-Commis'^Loner as District Magistrate is re- 
sponsible for criminal justice. Cdvil judicial work is in charge 
of a Distrirt Judge, and both these officers are subordinate 
to the Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Jullundur Civil 
Division, which consists of the District of Jullundur alone. 
There are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and one at each 
outlying fahsil. There are also a Cantonment Magistrate at 
Jullundur and eight honorary magistrates. The common forms 
of crime are burglary and theft. 

In the revenue system of Akbar the present District formed 
part of the Duaba Jalandhar, one of the sarkdrs of the 
Laii<;re Sfibah. The later Mughal emperors soon dropped the 
cash assessments of Raja Todar Mai as unprofitably just, and 
leased cluster^ of villages to the highest bidder. Under the 
Sikh confederacies even this remnant of system disappeared, 
and the ruler took whatever he could get. Ranjit Singh 
followed the same principle with a greater show" of method, 
giving large grants of land in jdgir on service tenure, and either 
leasing the ^e^t to farmer'^ or entrusting the collection of the 
revenue to karlars, who paid him as little as they dared. 
When in 1S4O the dodb came into British possession, a 
summary settlement wa> made by John Lawrence. The 
a^sex-^ment, which amounted to 13L lakhs, worked wxll, and 
the total demand of the regular settlement (1S46-51) was only 
Rs. :jo,ooo le'jS. The asr^e^smeut was again mainly guesswvork, 
the demand of the summary settlement being varied only wffiere 
circumstances suggested an increase or demanded some relief. 
A revision carried out between 1880 and 1885 resulted in 
a demand of 15 lakhs. This has been paid very easily ever 
since, and the L)istrict is prosperc^us and contented. The 
rates average Rs. 4-10-0 (maximum, Rs. 5-S-0 ; minimum, 
Rs. 3-12-0) on ‘wet’ land, and Rs. 1-8-0 (maximum, 
Rs. 2-4-0; minimum, 12 annaN) on ‘dry’ land. The 
demand, including cesses, for 1903-4 was 17-8 lakhs. The 
average' si/e of a proprietary holding is i-8 acres. 

d'he ('olkctioriN of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are .^hown m the table on next page, in thousands of rupees. 
The District contains nine municipalities: Jullundur, 
Kaktakpur, Alavvalpur, Philiauu, Nurmaual, Rahon, 
N AW ASH AH R, Banoa, and Nakodar. Outside these, local 
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affiiirs are managed by the District board, which in 1903-4 had 
an income of Rs. 1,55,000. The expenditure was Rs. 1,48,600, 
public works and education being the principal items. 

iSSo-i. i K/Oo-r. I 

Land revenue . , 12,24 \ i 

Total revenue . . 1 17.03 j 19.74 ' 20.42 ! 20,2^ 

The regular police force consists of 453 of all rank^, Lohec 
including 56 cantonment and 78 munici[)al police. The 
Superintendent usually has three ins{^ectors under him. The 
village watchmen number 1,305. There are twelve p()li(e 
station^, two road-posts, and two outposts. The fort at 

Phillaiir was made over in 1891 to the Police Training School 
and central bureau of the Criminal Identification department. 

The Di^^trict jail at head-quarters contains accommodation for 
31S prisoners. The chief industries carried on in the jail are 
the manufacture of paper and lithographic printing. 

The District stands nineteenth among the twenty-eight Ldu^at.-s. 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its 
population. In rgoi the proportion of literate persons was 
3*6 per cent. (0-4 males and o 3 females). The number of 
pupils under instruction was 7,624 in 1S80-1, 15,102 in 1890-1, 

13,191 in iQoo-i, and i3,^^74 in 1903-4. The District pos- 
sessed in 1903-4 a training school, 6 Anglo-vernacular high 
schools, 4 Anglo-vernacular and 7 vernacular middle schools, 
and 3 English and 124 vernacular primary schools for boys, 
and 23 vernacular primary schools for girls. In addition, there 
were 7 advanced and 262 elementary (private) schools. ITe 
number of girls in the public schools was 699. and in the private 
schools 941. T'he most important schools are in Jullundur 
town. T'he total ex])enditure on education in 1903-4 was 
i-i lakhs, the greater part of which was met by Local and 
Provincial funds. 

Besides the Jullundur civil hospital, the District has ten 
outlying dispensaries. At these institutions 154.504 out- 

j i- ^ ^ . ptn>r,rRi. 

patients and 4,247 in-patients were treated in 1904, and 
12,883 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 20,000, contributed in nearly er]ual shares by District and 
municipal funds. There is a leper as>lum at Dakhni. 

The number of siux'essful v.iccinations in 1903-4 was Vac^.r,,'' 
21,801, representing 24 per 1,000 of the populatitm. Vacci- 
nation is compulsory in the town of Jullundur. 

[H. A. Ro^e, Distf'ict Gaztticer (in press) : W. K. Purser, 

Settle me ni Re^^f (1892).] 
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Jullundur Tahsil {Jalandkir). — Northern tahs'd of 
Jullundur District, Punjab, lying between 31'^ 12'and 31'^ 37' N. 
and 75^ 26^ and 75'^ gt/ E., with an area of 391 square miles. 
The population in 1901 ^Yas 305,976, comf)ared with 295,301 
in 1891, The head-quarters are at the town of Jlxul'xdl'R 
(population, 67,735) ; and it also contairiN the towns of 
Kartarpur (10,840) and Alawalpur (4,423), with 409 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 4-8 lakhs. The greater part of the tahsil con^ist^ of an 
upland plateau, with a light soil and frequent sand-hil locks, 
but along the north-eastern border is a belt of extremely fertile 
land averaging ab(mt 6 miles in width. 

Nawashahr Tahsil. — Eastern tahsil of Jullundur District, 
Punjab, lying on the north bank of the Sutlej, between 
30^58^ and 3i^i7^N. and 75^ 47' and 76° 16' E., with an 
area r)f 304 square miles. The population in 1901 was 196,339, 
compared with 205,625 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the 
town of Nawashahr (population, 5,641) ; and it also contains 
the town^ of Rahox (8,651) and Baxga (4,697), with 274 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 
4*4 lakhs. The Sutlej forms the southern boundary of the iaJmly 
and the low-lying tract along the river has an average breadth 
of 4 miles. The upland plateau above the old high bank is an 
almo'^t unboiken plain with a stiff fum soil. 

Phiilaur Tahsil. — Tahsil of Jullundur r)isrnc 4 , Punjab, 
lying on the north bank of the Sutlej, betwtxm 30^^ 57' and 
31^ 13' N. and 75^ 31" and 75"^ 5S' E., with an area of 291 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 192,860, compared 
with 189,578 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of 
Phillaur (population, 6,986) : and it aho contains the towns 
of Nurmahal (8,706) and J ax 01 at ^ (6,620), with 222 villages. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4-2 lakhs. 
The Sutlej forms the southern boundary of the tahsil^ and 
along the right bank is a narrow strip of low-Iying alluvial land 
about i-| miles in width. The uplands which form the greater 
part of the tahsil are an unbroken plain with a loam ^oil 

Nakodar Tahsil. — Western tahsil of Jullundur Dij^tnct, 
Punjab, lying on the north hank of the Sutlej, l)etween 
30^ 56' and 3P' ij'' N. and 75"’ 5^ and 75^ 37^ E., with an area 
of 371 square miles, d'hc popuLuit>n in 1901 was 222,412, 
compared with 217,070 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the 
town of Nakohar ([)opuiati(jn, 9.958), and it also contains 
3£i villages. 7 he lati<l re\enue and <'esbes amounted in 
r903'“4 to 4*3 lakhs. 'Phe Sutlej forms the southern boundary 
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of the fahslL I'he alluvial lowlands along the right bank 
average 7 miles in breadth, I'he soil of the uplands above 
the old bank of the river is a light loam, and low sand ridges 
are not uncommon. The Eastern Bein passes through the fahstl. 

AJawalpur. — Town in the fahsli and District of Jullundur, 
Punjab, situated in 31^^ 26' N. and 75° 40^ E. The chief trade 
is in siisi and gain'un cloth, and in agricultural produce. Popu- 
lation (1901), 4,423. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Bs. 2,300, 
and the expenditure Rs, 2,400. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 2, 100, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure was 2,200. 
The municipality maintains a vernacular middle school. 

Banga. — Town in the Nawashahr tahsil of Jullundur 
District, Punjab, situated in 31^ it' N. and 76"^ o' E. Popula- 
tion (ipoih 4/^97- The principal trade is in sugar, manu- 
factures of brass wvare, and carpenter’s work. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income during the ten} ears ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,900, and the expenditure Rs. 5,700. 
In 1903- 4 the income was Rs. 8,000, chiefly from octroi ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 7,200. The town possesses a 
vernacular middle Sichool maintained by the municipahty, and 
a Government dispensary. 

Jandi^Ia. — Town in the Phillaur /a/isU of Jullundur District, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 34' N. and 75° 37' E. Population 
(190T), 6,620, It ceased to be a municipality in 1872. 

Jullundur Town ( Jalandhar), — Head-quarters of the Divi- 
sion and District of Jullundur, Punjab, situated in 31^ 20' N. 
and 75^ 35' E., on the North-Western Railway and grand trunk 
road. It is distant by rail from Calcutta 1,180 miles, from 
Bombay 1,247 miles, and from Karachi 916 miles. Popula- 
tion (1901), including cantonments, 67,735, of whom 24,715 
were Hindus, 40,081 Muhammadans, 901 Sikhs, and 1,543 
Christians. Jullundur was, when visited by Hiuen Tsiang, a 
large cityc 2 miles in circuit, the capital of a Rajput kingdom. 
It was taken by Ibrahim Shah of Ohor about ro88. Under 
the ISIughals Jullundur was the capital of asarhdr , it war. burnt 
by the Sikhs in 1757, and captured by the Faizullahpuria 
confederacy in 1766. Ranjit Singh annexed it in iSii, and 
in 1846 Jullundur became the head-quarters of the territory 
acquired by the British after the flrst Sikh IVar. The town 
is surrounded by several suburbs known as the 

most important of which are Basti 1 )anishmandan (popula- 
tion, 2,770) and Basti Shaikh Darwesh (7,100), founded 1 -y 
Ansari Shaikhs from Kaniguram in the seienteenth Lcntury. 
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I'he town contains two fiounmilis, to ono of which is attached 
a small iron and brass foundry. The number of hands 
employed in 1904 was 73. Silk is also manufactured, and 
-•(iod carpenters work is turned out. The municipality was 
cu'uted in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
T 002-3 averaged Rs. ;o,6oo, and the expenditure Rs. 68,Soo. 
In 1903-4 the income amounted to Rs. 84,300, chiefly from 
octroi ; and the expenditure to Rs. 86,900, the main items 
bring public health (Rs. 32,300) and administration 
(Rs. 28,600). The chief educational institutions are four 
Anglo-vernacular high schools, maintained by the munici- 
[jality, the Presbyterian Mission, and the two rival branches 
of the Ar\a Samaj, I'here abo a civil hospital. 

I'he cantonment, established in 1846, lies 4 miles to the 
south-east of the town. Population (1901), 13,280. The 
garrison consists of two batteries of held artillery, one battalion 
of British infantry, one regiment of native cavalry, and a bat- 
talion of native infantry, with a regimental depot. The income 
and expenditure from cantonment funds during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 41,000 respec- 
tively. There is an aided Anglo- vernacular high school. 

Kartarpur. — Town in the District and hihsil of Jullundur, 
Punjab, situated in 31'^ 26' X. and 75^ 30' E,, on the Xorth- 
\\'estern Railway and grand trunk road, 9 miles from Jullundur 
town. Population (1901), 10.840, k'ounded by Arjun, the 
fifth vSikh (niru, it a place of great sanctity, as the seat of 
the line of (lunis descended from him, and as possessing his 
original Adi Granth or scripture. It was burnt by Ahmad 
Shah in 1756. Kartar[)ur is a flourishing grain mart, with 
a market outside octroi limits. Chair-., boxes, tables, and 
native flutes are made ; also cotton twill isilsi). The canton- 
ment established here after the first Sikh ^^'ar was abolished in 
1854. The municipality was created in 1867. The income 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,500, and the 
expenditure Rs. 6,900. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,300, 
mainly from octroi ; and the expenditure wans Rs. io, 9 oo. The 
town has an Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintained by 
the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Nakodar Town. — Head-quarter^ of the fa/isi/ of the same 
name, Jullundur I)i>trict, Punjab, situated in 31® S' X'. and 
75^^ 29' E. P(4)u]ation (1901 ), 9,958. diking its name from 
the Nikudari wing or legion of the MughaK. it became a 
stronghold of the Sikh chief, 'lard Singh, Ghaiba, and was 
captured by Ranjit Singh in 1815. The cantonment estab- 
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lished here after the first Sikh War was abolished in 1854. 
Nakodar contains two fine tombs dated i6r2 and 1637. It 
has a considerable trade in agricultural produce, and /iidia 
tubes and iron jars are manufactured. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 

1902- 3 averaged Rs. 9,100, and the expenditure Rs. 8,Soo. In 

1903- 4 the income was Rs. 9,300, chiefly from octroi ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. ro, roo. The town has an Anglo- 
vernacular middle .school, maintained by the municipality, and 
a Government dispensary. 

Nawashahr Town.— -Head-quarters of the /a/ovV of the 
same name, Jullundur District, Punjab, situated in 31'^ 8^ N. 
and 76*^ 7' E. Population (1901), 5^641. A stronghold of 
the Sikh chief, Tara Singh, Ghaiba, it was annexed after his 
death by Ranjit Singh. It is of no commercial importance. 
The municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,600, and the e\[)endi- 
ture Rs. 4,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,800, chiefly 
from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 5,300, The munici- 
pality maintains an Anglo-vernacular middle school. 

Nurmahal. — Town in the Phillaur h 7 /isJ/ of Jullundur 
District, Punjab, situated in 31^ 6 ' X, and 75^ 36' K. Popula- 
tion (tQot), 8,706. It lay on the old imperial road from Delhi 
to Lahore and was refounded by Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir. 
A large .vnraf was built by her orders, the west gateway of 
which is still in good preservation. The town has some manu- 
facture oi ^^abrun cloth. The municipality was created in 1867. 
The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,300. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 6,100, chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 5,900. The town possesses a vernacular middle school, 
maintained by the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Phillaur Town.— Head-quarters of the fa/isi/ of the same 
name, Jullundur District, Punjab, situated in 31*' i' X. and 
75^ 48" E., on the north bank of the Sutlej, on the Xorth- 
Western Railway and grand trunk road. Population (igom, 
6,986. The town w^as founded by Shnh Jahnn, ns ho buflt a 
royal sarat here, converted by RanjTt Singh into a tort in con- 
sequence of the British occupation of Ludhiana. A canton- 
ment was estabiihhed here after the first >ikh Uar, but the 
native troops mutinied in 1857 and it not rt‘t)ccu]>icd. 
The fort was made over in 1891 to the Police department, and 
is now occupied by the Police Training School and the central 
bureau of the Criminal Identification department. 1 he duel 
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commercial importance of the place is as a timber market. Its 
only manufacture is that of cott(m chah. The Sutlej is crossed 
here by a raihsay bridge 5, 193 feet long, completed in 1S70. 
d'liere is no foot-bridge, but ferry trains are run at frequent 
jntervaK. The municipality was created in 1867. The income 
and expeiicliture during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 9,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 11,000, chiedy from 
octroi : and the expenditure was Rs. 11,000, The town has an 
Anglo- vernacular middle school, maintained by the munici- 
pality, and a Government dispensary. 

Rahon. — Town in the Xawashahr tahsil of Jullundur Dis- 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31" 4' X. and 76" 8' E. Population 
<1001 h 8,651. It is said to have been founded befor'e the 
(Tn^tian era by one Raja Raghab, who gave it the name of 
Raghupur, which still used by Hindu scholars. It was 
c'a[)ture(l by the Ghorewaha Rajputs in the time of Muhammad 
of Ghor, whose leader renamed it Rahon after a lady called 
Raho. It is still considered unlucky to use the name Rahon 
before breakfast ; till then it is called Zanana Shahr or woman 
town.' It w'as seized by the Sikh chief Tara Singh, Ghaiba, in 
1759, and annexed on his death by Ranjit Singh. The chief 
manufactures are imitation gold and silver braid and cotton 
cloth, and there is a considerable trade in sugar. The muni- 
cipality was created in 1867. I'he income and expenditure 
during the ten year'- ending ic)02-;^ a\'eraged Rs. 11,200. In 
1903-4 the iiKeane was R-. 10,500, chietiy from octroi ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 10,700. The town possesses an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school, maintained by the municipality, 
and a Government dispensary. 

Ludhiana District. — District in the Jullundur Division of 
the Punjab, lying between 30^^ 34^ and 31" G X. and 75*^ 22' and 
76“^ 24' E,, with an area of 1,455 sr^uare miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Sutlej, wiiich separates it from the District 
of Jullundur ; on the east by Amhala liistrict and the Patiala 
State ; on the south by the territories of the chiefs of Patiala, 
Xabha, and Maler Kotla ; and on the w^est by the District of 
Ferozepore. In the south several of its outlying villages are 
scattered among the States of Patiala, Jind, Xabha, and Maler 
Kotla : while, on the other hand, m the east two or three 
groups of Patiala villages lie w*ithin its territory. It i.s divided 
into two portions by the high bank which marks the ancient 
bed of the Sutlej. At its foot lies a half-de.serted watercourse, 
called the Pudha nullah, still full in all but the driest season.s, 
and once the main channel of the Sutlej. The principal 
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stream of that river now runs farther north, leaving a broad 
alluvial strip, 2 to 6 miles in width, between its ancient and its 
modern beu->, I his strip, known as the Bet, forms the wider 
channel ot the river, and is partly inundated after heavy rain. 

It is intersected in every direction by minor watercourses or 
nullahs, and, being ('omposed of recent alluvium, is for the 
most part very fertile, but its eastern extremity has been 
injuriously affected by pereoiation from the Sirhind Canal 
1 he uplands to the south of the high bank consist of a level 
plain, slo[)Tng gently to the south-west and broken only by 
some lines of sandhills whieh are very common in the Tangal, 
the South-Western portion of the uplands ; this tract is traversed 
throughout by the Sirhmd Canal 

There is nothing of gecjlogical interest in the District, which Geology 
is situated entirely in the alluvium. It includes the extreme 
northwvest corner ot the Upper Gangetic plain, but to the 
south-west it apprc)ximates to the desert region. Trees are 
few, unless where planted ; but the rerii {AcULia kucnphloea) is 
locally frequent, and the kikar {Acacia arabica)^ which is 
perhaps not aboriginal, is plentiful. The her {Zizyphus Jujuba) 
is common in gardens and near homesteads. 

IG>lves are not uncommon. Xilyai, antelope, and Gavme Fauna, 
deer (Indian gazelle) are found throughout the southern part 
of the District, and hug in the rank grass near the Sutlej and 
Budha nullah. 

The heat in May and June is intense, but no \vorse than in Climate 
most parts of the Punjab plains. During the monsoon the air 
IS damp and the climate relaxing, except in the Jangal with its ^ 
dry climate and pure w’ater ; and this tract is free from the 
outbreaks of autumnal fever, which sometimes occur after 
heavy rains in September. The Bet is peculiarly liable to these 
epidemics, and enlarged spleen and anaemia due to malarial 
poisoning are there common. 

The rainfall is normal for the Punjab plains, ranging from Rainfall 
29 inches per annum at Samrala to 22 at Jagraon, 

The early history of the District is (obscure. Sun nr, near Hiaory 
Ludhiana, Machhiwara, and Tihara are all places uf some 

* * ^ ' n.rcniico^ 

antiquity, dating from the pre-Muhammadan period. The lo-y, 
last, which Hes in the nortlvwebt corner of the District, is 
identified by tradition with the Vairata of the Mahabharata, 
and was a place of some importance : but the ancient site has 
long been washed away b> the Sutlej. The town of Ludhiana 
dates Only from the Lodi jieriocl and the prin('ipality of R\i- 
KOT originated in a grant of the Saiyid kings of Delhi. Under 
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Akbar the tract formed a part of the sa?'kar of Sirhind, hut the 
later Mu-haK leased the western part of the present Distiict to 
the Rais of Raikot. Early in the eighteenth century they 
became semi-independent ; and though the imperial forces 
MU cessfully ^Yitiistood Ahmad Shah near Khanna in 1747, his 
subsequent invasions so weakened the iNlughal power that the 
Rais were suffered to take pos'icssion of Ludhiana town in 
1760. Meanwhile the Sikhs had become a political power, 
especially on the south and south-west borders of the District : 
and after their capture of Sirhind the Samrala tahsil fell into 
the hands of Sikh leaders, while the Rais retained most of the 
Ludhiana and Jagraon tahsih. In 1798 the Rai, a minor, was 
attaf'ked by the Sikh^ under Bedi Sahib Singh of Una, who 
iinested Imdhiana, but raised the siege when the Rai called in 
George Th<a'nas. Finvilly, in 1806, Ranjft Singh crossed the 
Sutlej on his first expedition against the cis-Sutlej chiefs, and 
stripped the Rais of their possessions, leaving a couple of 
■villages for the maintenance of two widows, who were the 
only remaining representati\es of the ruling family. 

In 1S09, after Ranjlt Singhs third invasion, a treaty was 
concluded between him and the British Government, by which 
his further conquests were stopped, although he was allowed to 
retain all territories acquired in hi.'^ first two expeditions. At 
the same time, all the lj Srairs that had not been 

al)>orbcd were taken under Bnti'^h j)roteetion. In the same 
year (rSoq; a cantonment for Biiti^^h troops was placed at 
Ludhiana, compen.^ation being made to the Raja of Jind, in 
whose possession it then was. In 1S35, vm the failure of the 
direct line of the find family, a tract of country round Ludhiana 
came into British possession by lapse, and this formed the 
nucleus of the present Idistrict. 

On the outbreak of the first Sikh AUir, Ludhiana was left 
with a small garrison insufficient to prcv'cnt part of the canton- 
ments being burnt by the chief of Ladwa or to oppose the 
passage of the Sutlej by Ranjodh Singh. Sir Harry Smith 
threw some 4,000 men into the place, after losing nearly all his 
baggage at the action of BaddowaL This reverse was, how- 
ever, retrieved by the battle fought at Aiiwal, close to the 
Sutlej, in which Ranj<jdh Singh was driven across the river, 
and the upper Sutlej cleared ot the enemy. 

On the conclusion of the first Sikh WAr in 1S46, the District 
assumed very nearly its [)resent limits, by the addition of terri- 
tory annexed from the Lahore gin-ernment and its adherents 
south of the Sutlej. Since the British occupation, the town of 
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Ludhiana ha^ grown in wealth and population, but its history 
hab been marked by few noticeable events. The canton- 
ment was abandoned in 1S54. During the Mutiny in 1857 
an unsuccebsful attempt was made by the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, 3^Ir. Ricketts, with a small force, to stop the rebellious 
sepoys from JulluncJur on their way to Delhi; but, with the 
assistance rendered by the chiefs of Nabha and Maler Kotla, 
he was able to prevent an outbreak in the turbulent and dis- 
affected town of Ludhiana. In the villages the Muhammadan 
Gujars were the only people to show signs of disaffection, the 
Hindu and Sikh Jats remaining steadfastly loyal. In 1S72 
occurred an outbreak of the fanatical sect of Kukas, 150 of 
whom, starting from Bhaini in this District, made a raid upon 
Malaudh and the Muhammadan State of Maler Kotla. No 
adherents joined them, and the outbreak was at once sup- 
pressed : Ram Singh, the leader of the sect, was deported from 
India. Since the first Afghan ^Var (1838-42), Ludhiana town 
has been the residence of the exiled lamily ot Shah Shuja. 

Besides the ruins of Sunet above mentioned there are no 
antiquities of importance. Lender the Mughal emperors the 
imperial road from Lahore to Delhi ran thnjugh the District, 
and is marked by kos rninars and by a large sarai^ built in the 
reign of Aurangzeb, at Khanna. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was; (1868) 585,547, (iSSi) 618,835, (1891) 648,722, and l’“P’ 
(1901) 673,097, dwelling in 5 towns and 864 villages. The 
District is divided into three tahsils — Lubhiaxa, Jagraon, 
and SAMRALA—the head-quarters of each being at the place 
from which it is named. The tovvns are the municipalities of 
Ludhiana, the head-quarters of the District, Jagraox, 
Khaxna, Raikot, and Mach hi war a. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in I go I : — 
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Hindus number 269,076, or 40 per cent, of the population: 
Muhammadans, 235,937, or 35 per cent. ; and Sikh.^, 164,919, 
or 24 per cent. The language of the District is PunjM^i. 

The tribes and castes are distingui.'ihed by no local peculiari- 
ties, fats or Tats number 235,000, or 35 per cent, of the total, 

132.000 being Sikhs and 77,000 Hindus. If the Jats are the 
best peasantry in India, the Jats of the Malwa (i.e. those of 
Feroze]:>ore and I.udhiana) possess in a greater degree than 
any other branch of the tribe the qualities which have earned 
for them this distinction. They have a finer physique, and as 
farmers are more prudent and thrifty, than their brethren in 
Lahore and Amritsar. The Rajputs (29,000) are undoubtedly 
the oldest of the agricultural tribes now found in the District. 
I'hey are almost all ^Muhammadans, and present a striking con- 
trast to the Sikh and Hindu Jats, being indolent and thriftless 
cultivators. The Gujars (33,000) are mainly Muhammadans, 
behind the Jats in general ability, and as a tribe turbulent, 
lawless, and discontented. Lastly come the Arains (32,000), 
who are invariably Muhammadans, excelling as market- 
gardeners and making more than any one else out of a small 
plot of land, but incapable of managing large areas. The 
religious castes include Brahmans (25,000), who generally live 
on the Jats of the u[)Iands, and the Muhammadan Madaris 
(6,000). Aliout 17,000 persons (inrduding the Madaris) are 
tlas-^L'd a^ Fakrrs. The Sud^ (200) deserve mention, as 
Ludhiana is considered the head-quarters of their tribe. They 
are intelligent, and take readily to clerical service under 
Government, Among the artisan and menial castes may be 
mentioned the Chamars (leather-uorkers), 63,000: Chuhras 
(scavengers), 22,000; Jhlnwars (water-carriers), r8,ooo: Kum- 
hars (potters), 10,000; Lohars ( blacksmith'^), 9,000; Julahas 
(weavers), 17,000; Mochis (cobblers), 9,000; Xais (barbers), 

12.000 ; Sonars (goldsmiths), 7.000 ; Tarkhans (carpenter^), 
2r,ooo: and Telis (oiI-[)ressers), 14,000. About 55 per cent, 
of the t(jtal pcqjulation are returned as agricultural. 

Ludhiana is the chief station in India of the American 
Presb\terian Mission, Founded here in 1S34, the Mission 
has established many branches throughout the Punjab and 
United Prinino'S, and maintains a large number of dispen- 
saries and s( Fools, anumg which the Forman Christian C'ollege 
at Lafioke i> the best known. In iqor the District contained 
415 native f'hnstians. 

I'he soil of the Sutlej riverain is a stiff moist k'mm, con- 
stantly fertilized in the immediate neighbourhood of the river 
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by the silt deposited by it. In the uplands south of the high tural con- 
bank every variety of soil is found, from stiff clay to the lightest 
of sand, the lighter soils prevailing along the high bank and to 
the south-west of the I^istrict, while thobC of the eastern parts 
are much stiffen "Where there is no irrigation, the light sandy 
loam is the safest soil ; although with copious rain its yield is 
much less than that of the stiffer soils, it is far more able to 
resist drought. 

The District is held almost entirely by communities of Chief nirri- 
peasant proprietors, estates held by large landowners 
only about 24 square miles. an<l j-nnei- 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
records of 1903-4 is 1,394 square miles, as shown below : — 
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The principal crops of the spring harvest are wheat and 
gram, the areas under which were 364 and 285 square miles 
in 1903-4. Barley covered 32 square miles and rapeseed 
35 square miles. Maize is the chief crop of the autumn 
harvest with 115 square miles; pulses covered 145 square 
miles, great millet 47 square miles, and spiked millet 4,110 
acres. Sugar-cane covered only 18 square miles, but it i.^* the 
most valuable autumn crop. 

During the twenty years ending 1901 the cultivated area Improve, 
increased by more than 30,000 acres, the increase being Ciiictl) 
due to the coni>truction of the Sirhino Cax\l. As no more turA 
canal water can be spared for this District, the cultivated area, 
which now amounts to more than four-fitths ot the total, i-> 
not likely to increase much farther. Loans under the Land 
Impro\ement Loans Act are not very p(qni]ar, about R^. 2.cco 
having been advanced during the five yeais ending 1904. 

Ludhiana is not a great cattle-breLding District, (nvmg to J aulo. 
the small area available ha gia/ing, and a Lirge projiortion 0} 
tlie cattle are imported from the breeding tracts to the ^outh. 

The horses of the Jangal traet, in which part of the Jagraon 
lies, are a famous breed descended from Arab stallion^ 
kept at Bhatinda by the Mughal emperors, The Distri<'t h().ird 
maintains 4 horse and ii donkey stalhon>. blieep an<l goats 
are kept in almost every village, and camels in the Jang.’l ira< t. 
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A large number of ducks and geese are reared in the old 
cantonment for tlie Simla maiket. 

Of the total area cultivated ui 1903-4, 309 square miles, or 
2d per cent,, were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 219 square 
miles were irrigated from wells, 513 acres from wells and canals, 
S9 s([uare miles from canals, and 103 acres trom streams and 
tanks. In addition, 66 square miles, or 6 per cent., were 
subject to inundation from the Sutlej. The canal-irrigation 
is from the Si rhino Canal. The main line tra\erses the 
Samrala iahfil without irrigating it, and then below Doraha 
(in Patiala State) gives off the Abohar and Bhatinda branches ; 
the former passes thniugh the Ludhiana and Jagraon faksi/Sy 
sup[)lving them from six distributaries, while the extreme south 
of the Ili'-tnct is watered by a distributary of the Bhatinda 
branch. W^ells in the uplands are of masonry, worked by 
bullocks on the rope-and-bucket system : in the riverain tract, 
owing to the nearness of the water to the surface, lever and 
unbricked wells are largely used. In 1903-4 the District 
contained 10,481 masonry wells, and 362 unbricked and lever 
wells and water-lifts. 

The only forests are two plantations of s hi sham {Dalbergia 
Sissoo) on the banks of the Sutlej, ‘ reserved ' under the Forest 
Act, with an area of 197 acres. There are also 179 acres of 
forest land under the District board. Ka?ikar is found in 
many places. 

The (diief industry is the w’eaving of shawls, known as 
Rampur chadars^ from the wool of the Tibetan goat and other 
fine wools, qiie industry is chiefly carried on by a colony of 
Kashmiris, who in 1833 migrated from Kashmir on account 
of a famine, and settled in Ludhiana towm, where shawls used 
to be made until the trade was killed by the Franco-German 
War. Cotton stuffs are produced largely, and Ludhiana is 
famous f<;r its turbans, which are im])orted from Hoshiarpur 
and embroidered in the town. Many regiments of the Indian 
army are supplied with turbans from Ludhiana. Check cloths 
known as gabrim are also made in large quantities from 
English and American yarns. Ivory bilhard-balls are turned 
at r.udhiana and Jagraon. The sugar indu'^try is important, 
and a great deal of oil is expressed and exported. The District 
possesses two factc'trie^ for ginning cotton, and two flour-mills. 
Both the ginning factories and one of the flour- mills are at 
Khanna, and the other flour-mill i-, at Ludhiana town. The 
number of employe^ in the ginning facturie.s in 1904 was t45» 
and in the flour-mills 44. 
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There is a large export of wheat to Karachi, and of rapeseed, Commerce 
oil, maize, millets, and pulse'5 to the United Provinces and 
Bengal ; woollen and cotton goods are exported all over India. 

The chief imports are piece-goods, cotton yarn, sugar from 
the Jullundur I)oab, and iron, salt, brass and copper vessels, 
and barley and inferior grains from the Native States to the 
south. 

The main line of the North-Western Railway passes through Railways 
Ludhiana town, from which place the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal 
Railway (aNo broad gauge) runs to Dhilri on the Rajpura- 
Bhatinda line and Jakhal on the Southern Punjab Railway. 

A line connecting Ludhiana with Fero>:epore. Fd/ilka, and 
jVFLeodganj on the Southern Punjab Railway has recently 
been opened. The grand trunk road passes through the District 
by the side of the mam line of ^a]I\^ay, and an important 
metalled road runs from Ludhiana town via Ferozepore to 
Lahore, The total length of metalled roads is 165 m^le^ and 
of unmetalled roads 207 miles ; of the former, 75 miles are 
under the Public Works department and the rest under the 
District board. The main line and Abohar branches of the 
SiRHiND Canal are navigable, as is the Sutlej during the rains. 

The Sutlej is crossed by twelve ferries. 

The District suffered like the rest of the country, in the Famine. 
chdhsa famine of 17S3, and famines occurred in 1S13 and 
1833. In 1861 and 1869 there was considerable scarcity, and 
Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 7,000 respectively was spent on taniine relief. 

Ludhiana was unaffected by the scarcity of 1S78. The open- 
ing of the Sirhind Canal has made the District secure against 
drought, and food-grains were exported during the famines of 
1897 and 1900, idle area of crops matured in the famine 
year 1899-1900 amounted to 72 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Comnli^doner. aided OFtria 
by four Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 
one is in charge of the District treasury. It is divided into stall, 
the ^d/is 7 /s of Ludhiana, Samrala, and Jagraon, each under 
a tahsilddr assisted by a naib-tahs'ildar. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- Civil ju.iLe 
sible for criminal justice. The civil judicial work is umler 
a District Judge, subordinate to the Divisional Judge of the 
Ambala Civil Division, who is also Sessions Judge. 'Fhere 
are four Munsifs, twm at head-ijuarters and one at^each out- 
lying tahsiL There are nine honorary magistrate>. 1 he crime 
of the District presents no features of special interest. 

Under Akbar the District formed part of the Sirhind divi^^ion Land 
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or sarkdr. The revenue .system was elaborate, beinit based 
on uniform measurements of the land and a careful classification 
of soils. Produce estimates were made, and the G(;vernment 
share fixed at one-third of the gross out-turn. Under .VkbaPs 
successors, and still more under tl’ie Sikhs, revenue assessment 
degenerated into a system of direct or vicarious extortion. 
The go\ eminent, when it was strong enough, and its lessees 
when It was not, were restrained in their exactions only by the 
fear of losing their cultivators altogether. A summary assess- 
ment was made in 1847—9, a reduction varying from 3 to 6 
annas in the rupee being allowed on the existing demand The 
regular settlement further reduced the demand by 11 per cent., 
the amount fixed in 1S50 being 9-3 lakhs. This assessment 
workedl well. Despite two periods of scarcity the revenue was 
punctually paid, and in no case were coercive measures found 
necessary. Transfers of land were few and credit remained 
generally good. The current settlement, carried out in 
1879-83, was based on an estimated rise since 1S60 of 50 per 
cent, in prices, and an increase of 8 per cent, in cultivation ; 
but the proportion of the ‘ assets ’ taken was one-half instead 
of two-thirds, and the enhancement amounted to 18 per cent. 
The revenue rates average Rs. 2-7-0 (maximum, Rs. 4 : mini- 
mum, Rs. i~6-o) on irrigated land, and Rs. 1-9-0 (maximum, 
R^. 2-10-0 : minimum, S anna'^) on unirrigated. The demand 
for the fir^t year was lo-g lakhs, in* luding i-6 lakhs jd^lr 
revenue; and in 1903-4, iniduding ('esses, amounted to over 
i2’4 lakhs. The average size of a holding cultivated by an 
owner is 3-2 acres, by an occupancy tenant r-9, and by a 
tenant-at-will i-6 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — - 
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The District contains five municipalities ; Li'dhiaxa, Jac- 
RAOX, Khaxxa, R\ikot, and MackhTwara. Outside these, 
lo('al affair> are managed by a District board, whose income 
in 190^-4 wa> Rs. 1,35,000, and expenditure Rs. 1,47,000. 
Ediuation is the pnn<'ij)al item of loi’al expenditure. 

d’he regular police force c(aisistsof 5oSofan ranks, imduding 
117 munici[ul polif'c, under a Superintendent, w'ho usually has 
three inspectors to assist him. The village v\atchmen number 
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917. There are 12 police stations, 2 outposts, and 16 road- 
posts, The District jail at head-quarters has accommodation 
for 318 prisoners. 

The District stands fourth among the twenty-eight Districts Education, 
of the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4-7 per cent. (8-3 
males and o-i females). The number of pupils under instruc- 
tion was 3,977 in 1880-1, 8,875 1890-1, 10,825 in 1900-1, 

and 8,763 in 1903-4. In the last year the District possessed 
19 secondary, 104 primary, and 2 special (public) schools, and 
8 advanced and 73 elementary (private) schools, with 633 girls in 
the public and 351 in the private schools. The comparatively 
high standard of education is largely due to the energy of the 
missionaries. The two mission high schools at Ludhiana, one 
of them a boarding-school, are aided by Government. There 
are fifteen middle schools throughout the District, including one 
for girls at Gujarwal. The District board maintains a technical 
school, teaching up to the middle standard, at Ludhiana. The 
North India School of Medicine for Christian Women gives 
professional teaching. The total expenditure on education in 
1903-4 was I -I lakhs, of which District funds supplied 
Rs. 25,000 and municipal funds Rs, 18,000. Government 
grants came to Rs. 5,000, and fees brought in Rs. 28,000. 

Besides the civil hospital and branch dispensary at Lud- Hospitals 
hiana town, the District has six outlying dispensaries. At these 
institutions 103,764 out-patients and 1,336 in-patients were ^ 
treated in 1904, and 5,206 operations were pertormed. The 
expenditure was Rs, 20,000, of which about halt came from 
municipal funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 12,090, Vacciaa- 
representing iS per 1,000 of the population. 

[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (in press); T. G. \\alker, 

Settlement Report (i884\ and The Customary Law of the 
Ludhiana (1885).] 

Ludhi§.na Tahsil. — Tahstl of Ludhiana District, Punjab, 
lying on the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30"" 34 and 
31° i'' N. and 75^ 36^ and 76^ f E., with an area of 6S5 scjuare 
miles. The population in 1901 was 333 o 37 > compared with 
323,700 in 1891. The town of Ludhiana (population, 4^,649) 
is the tahsJl head-quarteis, and there are 432 villages. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 5 '8 lakhs. 

The northern portion lies in the Sutlej lowlands and the 
southern in the upland plain irrigated by the Abohar and 
Bhatinda branches of the Sirhind Canal. 

F f 
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SamraJa Tahsil. — Tahsll of Ludhiana District, Punjab, 
lying on the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 37' and 
30° 59" N. and 76° V and 76° 24^ E., with an area of 291 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 154,995, compared with 
158,770 in 1891. It contains the two towns of Khanna (popu- 
lation, 3,838) and MachhIwara (5,588), and 263 villages, 
among which is Samrala, the head-quarters. The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3-5 lakhs. 

Jagraon Tahsil. — Tahsll of Ludhiana District, Punjab, lying 
on the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 35 'and 30^ 59^ N. 
and 75^^ 22' and 75° 47' E., with an area of 418 square miles. 
It is bounded on the east and south by Patiala and Maler Kotla 
States. The population in 1901 was 184,765, compared with 
166,252 in 1 89 1. It contains the two towns of Jagraon (popu- 
lation, 18,760), the head-quarters, and Raikot (10,131) ; and 
169 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to 3'3 lakhs. It is divided into the Bet or Sutlej 
lowlands, and the Dhaia or upland plain, irrigated by the 
Abohar branch of the Sirhind Canal. The battle-field of 
Aliwal is in this tahsil. 

Aliwai. — Village in the Jagraon tahsil of Ludhiana District, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 56' N. and 75° 38' E., the scene of the 
battle fought by Sir Harry Smith on January 28, 1846, against 
the Sikhs. The Sikh force, which amounted to about 15,000 
men, was ported in the lowlands close to the Sutlej, with the 
right resting on the village of Bhundri on the high bank, and 
the left on Aliwal close to the river. East of Bhundri the high 
bank or ridge, which separates the valley of the Sutlej from the 
uplands, sweeps inwards in a semicircle to the distance of 5 or 
6 miles, crowned with villages at intervals, and leaving a wide 
open plain between it and the river. It was across this plain 
that the British army on the morning of January 28 moved 
to the attack, the capture of the village of Alivvai, the key of 
the position, being the first object The Sikh guns w'ere as 
usual well served ; but Aliwal was in the hands of inferior 
troops and the resistance was spiritless. By the capture of 
the village the Sikh left was turned ; but round Bhundri their 
right, composed of trained and enthusiastic KliaLsa troops, 
made a mo^t determined stand, and the whole battle is still 
called by natives the fight of Bhundri. The most gallant part 
of the action was the charge by the i6th Lancers of the 
unbroken Sikh infantry, who received them in square. Three 
times the Sikhs were ridden over, but the) reformed at once 
on each occasion ; and it was not till the whole strength of 
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the British was brought to bear on them that they were at 
length compelled to turn their backs. The Sikh troops were 
either driven across the river, in which many of them were 
drowned, or dispersed themselves over the uplands. The 
British loss was considerable, amounting to 400 men killed 
and wounded. A tall monument, erected in the centre of 
the plain to the memory of those who fell, marks the scene 
of the action. 

Bahlolpur {Bhilolpur ). — Village in the Samrala tahsil of 
Ludhiana District, Punjab, situated in 30^^ 55' N. and 76^ 22' E. 
Population (1901), 2,194. It was founded in the reign of the 
emperor Akbar by two Afghans, Bahlol Khan and Bahadur 
Khan, whose descendants still live here. It is now of no 
importance. Three tombs, said to date from the time of Akbar, 
stand on the west side of the village. 

Jagraon Town. — Head-quarters of the iahsil of the same 
name in Ludhiana District, Punjab, situated in 30® 47' N. and 
75° 28' E., 26 miles from Ludhiana town. Population (1901), 
18,760. There is a considerable trade in wheat and sugar, and 
a local industry in ivory-carving, billiard-balls being turned. 
The municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 18,200, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 15,600. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 19,500, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 25,000, The 
town has a Government dispensary, and the municipality main- 
tains an Anglo-vernacular middle school. 

Khanna. — Town in the Samrala tahsil of Ludhiana District, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 42' N. and 76° 13'' E., on the North- 
Western Railway, 27 miles from Ludhiana town. Population 
(1901), 3,^38. The town possesses two cotton-ginning factories, 
with a flour-mill attached to one of them. The number of 
employes in the factories in 1904 was 145, and in the mill 30. 
Khanna is a depot for the agricultural produce of the neighbour- 
hood. It contains an Anglo-Sanskrit middle school (unaided) 
and a Government dispensary. The municipality was created 
in 1875. income during the ten years ending 1902-3 

averaged Rs. 6,400, and the expenditure Rs. 6,100. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 6,600, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 5.900. 

Ludhiana Town. — Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of Ludhiana, Punjab, situated in 30” 56' N. and 75 52^ E., on 
the grand trunk road. It is the junction of the Xorth-N\ estern, 
Ludhiana-Dhuri-jakhal, and the Ludhiana- 1 erozeporc-M Leod- 
ganj Railways; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,148 miles, 

F f 2 
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from Bombay 1,215, 6*om Karachi 884. Population (1901), 
48,649. The town is connected by metalled roads with Jagraon 
(24 miles) and Samrala (21 miles). It was founded in 1481 by 
two Lodi Pathans, from whom it took its name of Lodiana, 
corrupted into Ludhiana. It was the seat of government for 
this part of the empire under the Lodis, but under the Mughals 
was only the head-quarters of a mahal in the sarkdr of Sirhind, 
though it continued to be a place of importance. It passed 
into the possession of the Rais of Raikot in 1760, and in 1806 
was taken by Ranjit Singh, who gave it to his uncle, Raja Bhag 
Singh of Jind. Land west of the town was allotted to the 
British in 1809 for a cantonment, which was up to 1838 the 
only outpost on the Sutlej frontier. The town and surrounding 
country escheated on the death of Raja Sangat Singh of Jind 
in 1S35. Ludhiana was in 1842 fixed on as the residence of 
the family of the ex-Amir Shuja-ul-mulk. The cantonment 
was abandoned in 1854. The fort, built on the site of that 
constructed by the original founders, owes its present shape 
to Sir D. Ochterlony. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 92,800 and Rs. 92,600 respectively. In 1903-4 the income 
was 1*2 lakhs, the chief source being octroi (Rs. 92,000) ; while 
the expenditure of i-i lakhs included conservancy (Rs. 12,000), 
education (Rs. 24,000), medical (Rs. to, 000), public safety 
(Rs, 15,000), and administration (Rs. 18,000). Ludhiana is 
famous for its manufacture of pashmina shawls, which was 
introduced by some Kashmiri immigrants in 1833. Cotton 
fabrics are also largely woven, checks and gabriins being made 
in considerable quantities. Embroidery is largely carried on. 
The Ludhiana turbans are also famous, and a certain amount 
of ivory turning is carried on, including the manufacture of 
billiard-balls. The town stands next to Amritsar in the 
excellence of its dyeing of wool and silk. It is an important 
centre for ornamental woodwork and furniture, and also a 
large grain mart. A flour-mill has recently been establibhed, 
which in 1904 gave employment to 14 hands. The principal 
educational institutions are the four Anglo-vernacular high 
schools : one maintained by the municipality, the management 
of which was taken over by the Educational department in 1904, 
two by the mission, and the Islamiya school. Ludhiana has 
been since 1834 the head-quarters of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, which, in addition to the schools mentioned, maintains 
the North India School of Medicine for Christian Women and 
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a printing press. There is a civil hospital in the town, with 
a branch dispensary. 

Machhiwara. — Town in the Samrala tahsil of Ludhiana 
District, Punjab, situated in 30^ 55' N. and 76'' 12' E., 6 miles 
from Samrala and 27 from Ludhiana town. Population (1901), 
5,588. It has a small sugar industry, and was the scene of 
Humay tin’s defeat of the Afghans in 1555. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income and expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,900. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 4,200, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 5,100. The town has a Government dis- 
pensary, and the municipality maintains a vernacular middle 
school. 

Raikot {Raekot). — Towm in the Jagraon tahszl of Ludhiana 
District, Punjab, situated in 30*^ 39' N. and 75° 36' E., 27 miles 
from Ludhiana town. Population (1901), 10,131. In the 
seventeenth century it was made the capital of the Rais of 
Raikot, whose palaces are still standing \ but it declined rapidly 
after their overthrow, and is now of no commercial importance. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,800, and the 
expenditure Rs. 6,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,700, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs, 7,400. 

It possesses a vernacular high middle school maintained by 
the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Sunet. — Ruins in the District and tahsil of Ludhiana, » 
Punjab, situated in 30° 53' N. and 75° 50' E., 3 miles south- 
west of Ludhiana town. A large mound clearly marks the 
ancient site of an important city. Cunningham concludes 
from the coins here discovered that the town of Sunet mubt 
have been in existence before the Christian era, and that it 
continued to flourish during the whole period of the Indo- 
Scythians and of their successors who used Sassanian types, 
down to the time of Samanta Deva, the Brahman king of 
Kabul or Ohind. On the other hand, from the absence 
of coins of the Tomar Rajas of Delhi and of the Muham- 
madan dynasties, it is inferred that Sunet was destroyed during 
the invasions of Mahmud Ghazni, and never reoccupied. 

[Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. xiv, p. 65.] 

Ferozepore District (Firozpur). — District in the Jullundur Boun- 
Division of the Punjab, lying between 29^ 55' and 31 ’' 9' 
and 73° 52' and 75^ 26' E., with an area of 4^^^ square miles, 

On the north-east and north-west, the Sutlej forms the boundaiy' svstem. 
separating the District from Jullundur and the Kapurthala 
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State, and, after its confluence with the Beas, from the Districts 
of Lahore and Montgomery. On the south-west and south, it 
is bounded by the States of Bahawalpur and Bikaner, and by 
Hissar District ; on the south-east, by the Faridkot State, and 
by detached pieces of territory belonging to Patiala and Nabha; 
and on the east by the District of Ludhiana. Faridkot State 
lies across the centre of the District, extending from the south- 
eastern border to within a few miles of the Sutlej on the north- 
west. A detached area forming a part of the Moga tahsil lies 
east of the Faridkot State. The District consists of a flat, allu- 
vial plain, divided into three broad plateaux by two broken and 
shelving banks which mark ancient courses of the Sutlej. The 
upper bank, which crosses the District about 35 miles east of the 
present stream, is from 15 to 20 feet high ; and the river seems 
to have run beneath it until 350 or 400 years ago, when its 
junction with the Beas lay near Multan. In the second half 
of the eighteenth century the river ran under part of the lower 
bank and, in its changes from this to its present bed, has cut 
out two or three channels, now entirely dry, the most important 
of which, the Sukhar Nai, runs in a tortuous course east and 
west. The volume of water in the Sutlej has sensibly dimin- 
ished since the opening of the Sirhind Canal, and during the 
cold season it is easily fordable everywhere above its confluence 
with the Beas ; below the confluence the stream is about 1,000 
yards wide in the cold season, swelling to 2 or 3 miles in time 
of flood. The country is well wooded in its northern half, but 
very bare in the south ; it is absolutely without hill or eminence 
of any description, even rock and stone being unknown. 

There is nothing of geological interest in the District, which 
is situated entirely on the alluvium. In the north the spon- 
taneous vegetation is that of the Central Punjab, in the south 
that of the desert, w'hile in the Fazilka subdivision several 
species of the Western Punjab, more particularly saltworts 
yielding sajji (barilla), are abundant. Trees are rare, except 
where planted ; but the tali or shisham {Dalberi^ia Sissoo) is 
common on islands in the Sutlej. Along the banks of that 
river there are large brakes (locally called belas) of tall grasses 
{Saccharum^ Andropogon^ &c.) mixed with tamarisk, wLich 
are used for thatching, brush-making, and basket-weaving, 
also munj (used for cordage) and khas-khas (scented roots 
employed for screens, &:c.). 

^Polves are the only beasts of prey now found, and they 
are by no means common ; but until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century tigers were found on the banks of the Sutlej. 
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Hog abound, and ‘ ravine deer ’ (Indian gazelle) and antelope 
are fairly plentiful. 

The climate does not differ from that of the Punjab plains Climate 
generally, except that Ferozepore is proverbial for its dust' 
storms. Owing to the dryness of its climate, the city and 
cantonment of Ferozepore and the upland plains are ex- 
ceptionally healthy ; but the riverain tract is malarious in 
the extreme. 

The annual rainfall varies from ii inches at Muktsar to Rainfall 
20 at Zira ; of the rain at the latter place 1 7 inches fall in 
the summer months and 2 in the winter. The rainfall is very 
uncertain : the greatest amount received in any year between 
1881 and 1903 was 25 inches at Ferozepore in 1882, and in 
four of the last twenty years one place or another has received 
absolutely no rain. An unusually hea\7 flood came down the 
Sutlej in August, 1900, and the level then rose 3 feet above 
the highest on record, a part of the town of Ferozepore being 
washed away. 

The earliest known rulers appear to have been the Ponwar History 
Rajputs, one of whose capitals may have been Janer, a place 
apparently mentioned by Al Baihaki as Hajmr on the route logy, 
from Meerut to Lahore. About the time of the first Muham* 
madan invasions a colony of Bhatti Rajputs from Jaisalmer 
settled in the neighbourhood of Muktsar, and the Manj, a 
branch of them, ousted the Ponwars and became converts 
to Islam about 1288. The great Jat tribes — Dhaliwals, Gils, 
and others — which now people the District, began to appear 
200 years after the Bhattis. About 1370 the fort of Feroze- 
pore was built by Firoz Shah III, and included in his new 
government of Sirhind. Up to a comparatively recent date 
it seems probable, as tradition avers, that the District w'as 
richly cultivated, and deserted sites and ruined wells in the 
tract bordering on the older course of the Sutlej bear witness 
to the former presence of a numerous population. Though 
no date can be absolutely determined for this epoch of pro- 
sperity, there are some grounds for the belief that the Sutlej 
flowed east of Ferozepore fort in the time of Akbar ; for the 
AinPAkdari describes it as the capital of a large tract attached 
to the province of Multan, and not to Sirhind, as would pro- 
bably have been the case had the river then run in its modern 
course. The shifting of the river from which the tract derived 
its fertility, and the ravages of war, w’ere doubtless the chief 
causes of its decline. This probably commenced before the 
end of the sixteenth century, and in another hundred years 
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the country presented the appearance of a desert. About the 
end of the sixteenth century the Sidhu Jats, from whom 
the Phulkian Kajas are descended, made their appearance ; 
and in the middle of the seventeenth century most of the 
Jat tribes were converted to Sikhism by Har Rai, the seventh 
Guru. In 1705 the tenth Guru, Govind Singh, in his flight 
from Chamkaur, was defeated with great loss at Muktsar ; 
in 1715 Nawab Isa Khan, a IVlanj chief, who fifteen years 
before had built the fort of Kot Isa Khan, rebelled against 
the imperial authorities and was defeated and killed ; and 
about the same time the Dogars, a wild, predatory clan which 
claims descent from the Chauhan Rajputs, settled near 
Pakpattan, and gradually spread up the Sutlej valley, finding 
none to oppose them, as the scattered Bhatti population which 
occupied it retired before the new colonists. At length, in 
1740, according to tradition, they reached Ferozepore, which 
was then included in a district called the Lakha Jungle in 
charge of an imperial officer stationed at Kasur. Three of 
these officials in succession were murdered by the Dogars, 
who seem to have had matters much their own way until 
the Sikh power arose. 

In 1763 the Bhang! confederacy, one of the great Sikh 
sections, attacked and conquered P'erozepore under their famous 
leader, Gujar Smgh, who made over the newly acquired terri- 
tory to his nephew, Gurbakhbh Singh. The young Sikh chieftain 
rebuilt the fort and consolidated his power on the Sutlej, but 
spent most of his time in other portions of the province. In 
1792, when he seems to have divided hi^ estates with his 
family, Ferozepore fell to Dhanna Singh, his second son. 
Attacked by the Dogars, by the Pathans of Kasur, and by 
the neighbouring principality of Raikot, the new ruler lost 
his territories piece by piece, but was still in possession of 
Ferozepore itself when Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej in 1808, 
and threatened to absorb all the minor principalities which 
lay between his domain and the British frontier. But the 
British Government, established at Delhi since 1803, intervened 
with an offer of protection to all the Cis-Sutlej States ; and 
Dhanna Singh gladly availed himself of the promised aid, being 
one of the first chieftains who accepted British protection and 
control. Ranjit Singh, seeing the British ready to support 
their rights, at once ceased to interfere with the minor States, 
and l)hanna Singh retained unmolested the remnant of his 
dominions until his death in 1818. He left no son, but his 
widow succeeded to the principality during her lifetime; and 
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on her death in 1835, territory escheated to the British 
Government, under the conditions of the arrangement effected 
in 1809. The political importance of Ferozepore had been 
already recognized, and an officer was at once deputed to take 
possession of the new post. After the boundary had been 
carefully determined, the District was made over for a while 
to a native official ; but it soon became desirable to make 
Ferozepore the permanent seat of a European Political officer. 
In 1839 Sir Henry (then Captain) Lawrence took charge of 
the station, which formed at that time the advanced outpost 
of British India in the direction of the Sikh power. Early 
accounts represent the country as a dreary and desert plain, 
where rain seldom fell and dust-storms never ceased. The 
energy of Captain Lawrence, however, combined with the 
unwonted security under British rule, soon attracted new 
settlers to this hitherto desolate region. Cultivation [rapidly 
increased, trees began to fringe the waterside, trade collected 
round the local centres; and Ferozepore, which in 1835 was 
a deserted village, had in 1841 a population of nearly 5,000 
persons. Four years later, the first Sikh War broke out. The 
enemy crossed the Sutlej opposite Ferozepore on December 16, 
1845 ; and the battles of Mudki, Ferozeshah, Allwal, and 
Sobraon, the first two within the limits of the present District, 
followed one another in rapid succession. Broken by their 
defeats, the Sikhs once more retired across the boundary river, 
pursued by the British army, which dictated the terms of peace 
beneath the walls of Lahore. The whole cis-Sutlej possessions 
of the Punjab kingdom passed into the hands of the East 
India Company, and the little principality of Ferozepore be- 
came at once the nucleus of an important British District. 
The existing area was increased by subsequent additions, the 
last of which took place in 1884. Since the successful close 
of the first Sikh campaign, the peace of the District has never 
been broken, except during the Mutiny of 1857. In May 
of that year, one of the two native infantry regiments stationed 
at Ferozepore broke out into revolt, and, in spite of a British 
regiment and some European artillery, plundered and destroyed 
the buildings of the cantonment. The arsenal and magazine, 
however, which gave the station its principal importance, were 
saved without loss of life to the European garrison. The 
mutineers were subsequently dispersed. The detachment of 
native infantry at Fazilka was at the same time disarmed ; 
and the levies raised by General \ an Cortlandt, and in Fazilka 
by Mr. Oliver, succeeded in preserving the peace of the 
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District, which on any show of weakness would have been in 
revolt from one end to the other. In 1884, w'hen Sirsa District 
was broken up, the tahsll of Fazilka was added to Ferozepore. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations 
was ; (1S81) 747,329, (1891) 886,676, and (1901) 958,072, 
dwelling in 8 towns and 1,503 villages. It increased by 8 per 
cent, during the last decade, the increase being greatest in the 
Fazilka tahsll and least in Zira. It is divided into the five 
tahsih of Ferozepore, Zira, Moga, Muktsar, and Fazilka, 
the head-quarters of each being at the place from which it is 
named. The chief towns are the municipalities of Feroze- 
pore, the head-quarters of the District, Fazilka, Muktsar, 
Dharmkot, Zira, and Makhu. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 : — 
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figures for the areas of iaks^ls are taken from revenue returns. The 
total District area is that gj\en in the Census Report, 


Muhammadans number 447,615, or 47 per cent, of the 
total; Hindus, 279,099, or more than 29 per cent.; and 
Sikhs, 228,355, or nearly 24 per cent. The language generally 
spoken is Punjabi of the Mahvai type, but on the borders of 
Bikaner Bagri is spoken. 

By far the largest tribe are the Jats or Jats (248,000), They 
are of the Malwa type, described under Ludhiana District. 
The Arains (65,000) appear to be recent immigrants from 
Jullundur and Lahore. Small to begin with, their holdings 
in this District have become so subdivided, and their recent 
extravagance has plunged them so heavily into debt, that they 
present a complete contrast to their brethren in Ludhiana. 
Rajputs number 82,000. The Dogars (16,000) are still mainly 
a pastoral tribe ; they are noted cattle-thieves, and have been 
described as feeble-minded, vain, careless, thriftless, very self- 
indulgent, and incapable of serious effort. Gujars number 
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14,000. The chief commercial tribes are the Aroras (24,000), 

Banias (18,000), and Khattrls (11,000). Of the artisan and 
menial tribes, the most important are the Chhimbas (washer- 
men, 15,000), Chamars (leather-workers, 32,000), Chuhras 
(scavengers, 95,000), Julahas (weavers, 23,000), Kumhars 
(potters, 35,000), Machhis (fishermen, 2o,ooo\ Mochis 
(cobblers, 2 3,ooo\ Sonars (goldsmiths, 8,000), Tarkhans (car- 
penters, 31,000), Telis (oibpressers, 16,000), and Lohars (iron- 
smiths, 10,000). There are 14,000 barbers and 11,000 village 
minstrels. Ascetics include the ^vluhammadan Bodlas (1,200), 
whose powers of healing by incantation are as highly esteemed 
by the people, both Muhammadan and Hindu, as their curse is 
dreaded. Brahmans number 18,000, The Bawaris (11,000), 

Hamis, and Sansis (500) have been proclaimed as criminal 
tribes. Mahtams number 14,000. About 6r per cent, of the 
population are supported by agriculture. 

The Ludhiana American Presbyterian Mission has a station, Christian 
occupied in 1871, at Ferozepore. The mission of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States of America started work in 
i88r. The District in rpoi contained 240 native Christians. 

The conditions of the District vary with the distance from General 
the hills, the annual rainfall decreasing by about 4 inches 
every 20 miles, while in every part the light soils of the ditions. 
uplands can resist drought much better than the clays of the 
riverain tract. In the north-east the rainfall is sufficient for 
ordinary tillage. In the centre the hard clay soils of the 
riverain require water to grow even ordinary crops in dry years, 
but the light upland soils do very well with the quantity of 
rain they usually receive. In the south there is no unirri- 
gated cultivation in the riverain, and in the uplands the 
cultivation is extremely precarious. 

The District is held mostly on the bhaiyachdra and pattiddri Chief agri- 
tenures, zaminddri lands covering only 474 square miles. smUtks 
The area for which details are available from the revenue and pnnt.i- 
records of 1903-4 is 4,078 square miles, as shown below ; — 
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Wheat and gram are the most important crops of the spring 
harvest, occupying 784 and 84 1 square miles respectively in 
1903-4; barley covered 213 square miles. In the autumn 
harvest, the great and spiked millets occupied 193 and 
128 square miles respectively. Some rice (21 st^uare miles) is 
grown on the inundation canals, and maize {117 square miles) 
in the riverain. The pulse moth is the autumn crop of the 
sandy tracts beneath the great bank. Little sugar-cane or 
cotton is grown. 

The cultivated area increased by 6 per cent, during the 
twelve years ending 1903-4, the increase being chiefly due 
to the extension of canal-irrigation. Little has been done 
towards improving the quality of the crops grown, and experi- 
ments tend to show that foreign seeds deteriorate after a year 
or two. The chief improvement in agricultural practice is the 
substitution of the spring cultivation for the less valuable 
autumn crops ; forty years ago the autumn harvest occupied 
twice the area of the spring, and even now spring cultivation 
in the south of the District is insignificant. Loans under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act are popular, and as a rule faithfully 
applied. During the five years ending 1904 Rs. 86,000 was 
advanced under this Act, and Rs. 1,600 under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act. 

The cattle of the riverain are greatly inferior to the upland 
breed, which is an extremely fine one. Before the introduction 
of British rule, the jungles round Muktsar were inhabited by an 
essentially pastoral population. Camels are much used in the 
sandy parts and the local breed is good. Ferozepore is an 
important horse-breeding District, d'here are two breeds of 
horses — a small wiry animal bred chiefly by the Dogars of the 
riverain, and a larger one bred inland. An important horse 
and cattle fair is held at Jalalabad in the Mamdot estate in 
February. Nine horse and eighteen donkey stallions are 
kept by the Army Remount department, and two pony stal- 
lions by the District board. Sheep are fairly numerous, and 
the wool of the country between Fazilka and Bikaner is much 
esteemed. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 1,61 1 square miles, 
or 47 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 
170 square miles were irrigated from wells, 79 from wells and 
canals, 1,361 from canals, and 519 acres from streams and 
tanks. In addition, 68 square miles, or 2 per cent., were 
subject to inundation from the Sutlej. The high lands of the 
south-east are irrigated by the Abohar branch of the Sirhind 
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Canal, while the riverain is watered by the Grey Inundation 
Canals. In the riverain wells are worked by Persian wheels, in 
the high lands by the rope and bucket. In both cases bullocks 
are used. There were 8,604 wells in use in 1904, besides 
808 temporary wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. 

Forests covering an area of 6 square miles are managed by Forests 
the Deputy-Commissioner. Small groves of trees are generally 
found round wells ; but there are no large plantations, and the 
scarcity of wood is felt to a considerable extent. Katikar is 
the only mineral product of value. 

The manufactures are confined almost entirely to the supply Arts and 
of local wants. Coarse cloths and blankets are woven from ^ures. 
home-grown cotton and wool, and the carts made locally are 
of exceptional excellence. Mats are woven of Indian hemp 
and false hemp. Excellent lacquer- work on wood is pro- 
duced. The arsenal at Ferozepore employed 1,199 hands 
in 1904. 

The District exports wheat and other articles of agricultural Commerce 
produce, which are to a great extent carried by the pro- trade, 
ducers direct to markets in Ludhiana, Amritsar, Bahawalpur, 

Lahore, Jullundur, and Hoshiarpur. The chief imports are 
sugar, cotton, sesamum, metals, piece-goods, indigo, tobacco, 
salt, rice, and spices. Ferozepore town is the chief trade centre. 

Ferozepore town lies on the North-Western Railway from Railways 
Lahore to Bhatinda, and the Fazilka tahsil is traversed by the road:,. 
Southern Punjab Railway. Fazilka town is also connected 
with Bhatinda by a branch of the Rajputana-Malwa (narrow 
gauge) Railway, which runs parallel to the North-Western 
Railway from Bhatinda to Kot Kapura. A railway running 
from Ludhiana through Ferozepore and Fazilka to join the 
Southern Punjab Railway at M'Leodganj has recently been 
opened. Ferozepore town lies on the important metalled road 
from Lahore to Ludhiana. The total length of metalled roads 
in the District is 81 miles and of unmetalled roads 828 miles. 

Of the former, 57 miles are under the Public Works depart- 
ment, and the rest under the District board. I he Abohar 
branch of the Sirhind Canal and the Sutlej Navigation Canal 
form a waterway connecting Ferozepore town with Rupar. 

Below its junction with the Beas, the Sutlej is navigable all the 
year round. Little use, however, is made of these means ot 
water communication. There are twenty ferries on the Sutlej. 

The District was visited by famine in 1759-60, and again in Famine. 
1^83-4, the year of the terrible chalisa famine, when rain 
failed for three successive seasons and wheat sold at a seer 
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and a quarter per rupee. Famine again occurred in 1B03-4, 
1817-S, 1833-4, 1842-3, 1848-9, 1856-7, and 1860-1, In 
1S6S-9 there was famine, and Rs. 16,739 spent in relief. 
7 'he next famine was in 1896-7, by which time the extension of 
canal-irrigation and the improvement of communications had 
to a great extent prevented distress becoming really acute. Food 
for human beings was not scarce, as the stocks of grain were 
ample, but a good deal of suffering was caused by high prices. 
I'he total amount spent on relief was Rs. 33,952, and the 
greatest number relieved in any week was 4,149. In 1899- 
1 900 scarcity was again felt. The greatest number on test works 
was 2,296, and the expenditure was Rs, 75,470, of which 
Rs. 6r,435 works of permanent utility on canals. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided 
by six Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 
one is in charge of the Fazilka subdivision and one in charge 
of the District treasury. It is divided into the five tahsUs of 
Ferozepore, Zira, Moga, IMuktsar, and Fazilka, each under 
a fahstlddr and a naib~tahsilddr^ the Fazilka tahsil forming 
a subdivision. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- 
sible for criminal justice. Civil judicial work is under a Dis- 
trict Judge, and both officers are subordinate to the Divisional 
Judge of the Ferozepore Civil Division, who is albO Sessions 
Judge. There are four Mun'^ifs, one at head-quarters and one 
at each outlying tahsii, except Fazilka. Dacoity and murder 
are especially common in the District. The most frequent 
forms of crime are cattle -the ft and burglary. 

Practically nothing is known of the revenue systems which 
obtained in F’erozepore previous to annexation. The Avi 4 ~ 
Akbarl mentions Ferozepore as the capital of a large pargana 
in the Multan Subah. The Lahore and Kapurthala govern- 
ments seem to have taken their revenue in cash. They fixed 
the amount for short periods only, and sometimes collected in 
kind. From annexation onwards the revenue history has to 
be considered in three parts. The District proper is divided 
into two portions by the State of Farid kot, while the revenue 
history of the Fazilka tahstl, which was added to the District 
in T884, is distinct from either of those portions and possesses 
different natural features. Several summary assessments were 
made from annexation to 1852, when the regular settlement 
was commenced. I'his assessment, which increased the de- 
mand of the summary settlement by only i per cent., was 
sanctioned for a term of thirty years. The Muktsar tahsil was 
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annexed in 1855 and settled summarily. This settlement ran 
on till 1868, when (together with the Mamdot territory annexed 
in 1864) the tahsil was regularly settled. The northern part 
of the District, including the Moga, Zira, and Ferozepore 
tdksilSy was resettled between 1884 and 1888. Besides raising 
the demand from Rs. 4,80,000 to Rs. 7,30,000, a water rate 
was imposed of 6 and 12 annas per ghurnao (five-sixths of an 
acre) on crops irrigated by the Grey Inundation Canals. This 
rate brings in about Rs. 30,000 a year. The Muktsar tahsil 
w'as reassessed immediately afterwards, and the revenue 
raised from Rs. 1,76,000 to Rs. 2,65,000, excluding the canal 
rate, which was calculated to bring in a further Rs. 20,000. 

The Fazilka tahsil was summarily settled after annexation, 
and the regular settlement was made in 1852-64. The 
revised settlement made in 1881 increased the revenue from 
Rs. 55,000 to Rs. 94,000. At the same time 51 villages on 
the Sutlej were placed under a fluctuating assessment, based 
on crop rates varying from Rs. i~8-o to 8 annas per acre. 
The tahsil came again under assessment in February, 1900, 
when the revenue was increased by Rs. 71,000, excluding 
a large enhancement of occupiers’ rates on canal-irrigated 
lands. 

The rates of the present settlement range from R. 0-14-3 to 
Rs. 1—6-3 ‘wet’ land, and from 7 annas to R. 0-13-10 
on ‘ dry ’ land. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1 

iryo^-4. j 

Land revenue 

5 i' 9 * ! 

8,71 

9,01 

11,04 

Total revenue . 

7 . 34 * j 

12,97 


17.7s I 


* For the District as then constituted, excluding the Fazilka tahsil 


The District possesses six municipalities : Ferozepore, Local and 
Fazilka, Muktsar, Dharmkot, Zira, and Makhu. Outside 
these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which 
had in 1903-4 an income of Rs. 1,73,000. The expenditure 
was Rs. 1,61,000, public works being the largcht item. 

The regular police force consists of 679 of all ranks, including Police and 
59 cantonment and 91 municipal police, under a .Superintendent 
who usually has four inspectors to assise him. The village and 
tow’n Vr^atchmen number 1,528. There are iS police stations, 

4 outposts, and 13 road-posts. The District jail at head- 
quarters has accommodation for 424 prisoners. 
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Education. Ferozepore stands fourteenth among the twenty-eight 
T 3 istricts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its 
population. In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 
3*8 per cent. (6*7 males and 0-3 females). The number of 
pupils under instruction w’as 2,942 in i88o~r, 5,446 in 1890-1, 
6,113 1900-1, and 6,387 in 1903-4. In the last year there 

were 10 secondary and 93 primary (public) schools, and 7 
advanced and 90 elementary (private) schools, with 473 girls 
in the public and 289 in the private schools. The District 
possesses an Anglo-vernacular high school maintained by the 
Ferozepore municipality, the management of which w^as taken 
over by the Educational department in 1904, and two unaided 
high schools — the Har Bhagwan Das Memorial high school 
at Ferozepore and the Dev Dharm high school at Moga. It 
also has 7 middle and 93 primary schools under the depart- 
ment, and 2 middle and 95 primary schools supported mainly 
by private enterprise. Indigenous education, however, is on 
the decline. The girls’ schools, though few, show more signs 
of life than they did ten years ago, and there is healthy 
competition between the small mission school for girls and 
that of the Dev Samaj, The amount spent on education in 
1903-4 was Rs. 72,000, of which the District board contributed 
Rs. 25,300 ; the Government grant was Rs. 5,000. 

Hospitals Besides the civil hospital and a mi>.sion hospital at Feroze- 
pen\an« the District contains seven outlying dispensaries. These 

institutions in 1904 treated a total of 97,612 out-patients and 
3,067 in-patients, and 7,781 operationb were performed. The 
expenditure was nearly Rs. 23,000, of which Rs. 10,000 was 
derived from municipal and Rs, 12,000 from Local funds. 

Vaccina- "phe number of successful vaccinations in 1001-4 was 
tion. . . . , ^ ^ 

24,321, representing 26 per 1,000 of the population. 

[E. B. Francis, District Gazetteer (1888-9), Settlement 
Report of the Northern Fart of the District (1S93), Settle fnent 
Report of ATiiktsar and I taka Mamdot (1892), and Customary 
Law of the Tahsils of Moga^ Zira^ and Ferozepore (1890) ; 
J. Wilson, General Code of Tribal Custom m the Sirsa District 
(1883) ; C. M. King, Settlement Report of Sirsa a7id Fdzilka 
Tahsils (1905).] 

Ferozepore TahsiL— Tabs/ 1 of Ferozepore District, 
Punjab, lying between 30° 44' and 31^^ 7' N. and 74® 25' 
and 74° 57' E., with an area of 486 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north-west by the Sutlej, which divides it from 
Lahore District. The lowlands along the river are irrigated 
by the Grey Canals, but the greater part of the tahsll lies in 
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an upland plateau of sandy loam. The population in 1901 
was 165,851, compared with 179,606 in 1891. Ferozepore 
(population, 49,341) is the tahsil head-quarters. It also 
contains the town of AIudki (2,977) 3^^ villages. The 

land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-r lakhs. 
The battle-fields of Ferozeshah and Mudki are in this ^a/isl/. 

Zira Tahsil. — Tahsil of Ferozepore District, Punjab, lying 
between 30^^ 52' and 31^^ 9' N. and 74® 47' and 75^ 26' E., 
with an area of 495 S(|uare miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Sutlej, which divides it from Lahore and Amritsar 
Districts. The natural divisions of the country are the Pet, 
or alluvial lands along the riv^er, irrigated by the Grey Canals ; 
the Rohi or upland plateau, with a good loam soil ; and a long 
narrow alluvial tract of more recent formation than the Rohi 
proper, between the Bet and the Rohi. The population in 
1901 was 176,462, compared with 174,138 in 1891. The 
head-quarters are at the town of ZIra (population, 4,001). 
The tahsil also contains the towns of Makhu (1,355) 
Dharmkot (6,731), and 342 villages. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2*7 lakhs. 

Moga Tahsil. — Tahsil of Ferozepore Lfistrict, Punjab, lying 
between 30^^ 8' and 30^ 54' X. and 74'^ 54' and 75" 26^ E., 
with an area of 807 square miles. It is bounded on the south 
by Patiala, and on the west by the Faridkot State. It lies 
almost wholly in the upland plateau known as the Rohi, 
which has a good loam soil and is irrigated by the Sirhind 
Canal. The population in 1901 was 245,857, compared with 
235,806 in 1891. Moga (population, 6,725) is the head- 
quarters. The tahsil also contains 202 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4*7 lakhs. The 
village of Mahraj is of some religious importance. 

Muktsar Tahsil {Mukfesar), — Tahsil of Ferozepore Dis- 
trict, Punjab, lying between 30" 9' and 30*^ 54^ N. and 
74® 4^ and 74^ 52' E., with an area of 935 s(|uare miles. It 
is bounded on the north-west by the Sutlej, which divides it 
from Montgomery and Lahore Districts, on the east by Faridkot, 
and on the south-east by Patiala. On the west is a belt of 
alluvial land along the left bank of the .Sutlej, irrigated by the 
Grey Canals. The middle portion of the tahsil is a level plain 
w'ith a firm soil, while north and south the countr}^ is sandy. 
The central and southern portions are irrigated by the .Sirhind 
Canal. The population in 1901 was 172,445, compared with 
161,492 in 1 89 1. The head-quarters are at the town of 
Muktsar (population, 6,389), The tahsil aKo contains 320 

G g 
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villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2*7 lakhs. 

Fazilka Tahsil. — Tahstl and subdivision of Ferozepore 
District, Punjab, lying between 29^^ 55' and 30® 34' N. and 
73° 52^ and 74° 43' E., with an area of 1,355 square miles. It 
is bounded north-west by the Sutlej, which divides it from 
the Dipalp ur tahsil of Montgomery District, and east by the 
Patiala State. It is divided into three well-marked natural 
divisions : a narrow low-lying belt along the Sutlej, a somewhat 
broader strip of older alluvium, and a plain broken by sand- 
hills, which extends to the borders of Bikaner and is irrigated 
by the Sirhind Canal. The population in 1901 was 197,457, 
compared with 135,634 in 1S91. It contains the town of 
Fazilka (population, 8,505), the head-quarters, and 319 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2-2 lakhs. 

Mamdot HstB,te{J/ukammadot ), — Estate in the Ferozepore, 
Muktsar, and Fazilka tahsils of Ferozepore District, Punjab. 
Area, 83 square miles of proprietary land, with 309 held in 
jdgir. It is held by the minor Nawab of Mamdot, Ghulam 
Kiitb-ud-dln Khan, a Pathan, whose ancestor Kutb-ud-dln 
Khan held the principality of Kasur, but was expelled from 
it by Ranjlt Singh in 1807 and retired to Mamdot, which he 
had conquered from the Raikot chief in rSoo. His son 
Jamal-ud-din Khan held Mamdot as a fief of the Lahore king- 
dom till 1 848, when he received the title of Nawab, with the 
powers of a ruling chief, from the British Government ; but the 
powers thus conferred were abused by Jamal-ud-din Khan, and 
were therefore withdrawn, the State being annexed to British 
territory in 1855. It was, however, subsequently conferred as 
an estate on the Nawab’s younger brother Jalal-ud-din Khan, 
who had rendered good service in 1848 and 1857. Jalal-ud- 
din died in 1875, leaving a minor son, by name Nizam-ud-dln 
Khan, and the estate was managed by the Court of Wards 
until 1884, when the ward came of age and took charge of it. 
He died in 1891, leaving an infant son and the estate heavily 
involved in debt. It is now again under control of the Court 
of Wards, and the young Nawab is being educated at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. The gross income of the estate, 
which is the finest in the Punjab, is now Rs, 3,80,000. It 
owes its prosperity mainly to the Grey Canals. 

Abohar, — Ancient town in the Fazilka tahsil of Ferozepore 
District, Punjab, situated in 30® 9' N. and 74°i6'E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,439, Tradition ascribes its foundation to 
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Jaura, a grandson of the legendary Bhatti king, Raja Rasalu, 
and it was the capital of Bhattiana. It was named Uboh-har, 
or the ‘ pool of Uboh/ after J aura's wife. It lay on the ancient 
high road from Multan to Delhi, and was visited by Ibn 
Batuta (a. D. 1352). In it was resident the family of Shams-i- 
Siraj Afif, the author of the TarikhTFiro:: SMhi\ whose grand- 
father was collector of the district, then a dependency of 
Dipalpur. The place is now of no importance. It has a 
Government dispensary. 

Dharmkot. — Town in the Zira tahsal ofFerozepore District. 
Punjab, situated in 30'^57'N. and 75^ 14'' F., 41 miles east of 
Ferozepore. Population (1901), 6,731. The town was origin- 
ally known as Kotalpur, but was renamed after its occupation 
in 1760 by the Sikh chieftain, Tara Singh, of the Dallewala 
confederacy, who built a fort, now destroyed. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 3,600. In 1903-4 the 
income w^as Rs, 3,900, chiefly from octroi : and the expenditure 
was Rs. 3,500. Dharmkot being situated near the grand trunk 
road, with a good bazar, and being the only town in the 
immediate neighbourhof>d, a considerable trade is carried on 
in piece-goods, brought to the market via Ludhiana, and in 
grain. The town possesses a vernacular middle school main- 
tained by the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Fazilka Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
iahsi! of the same name, Ferozepore District, Punjab, situ- 
ated in 30"^ 33' N, and 74“^ 3' E,, and the terminus of the 
Fazilka extension of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. It has 
been connected with Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and the Southern 
Punjab Railway by a line recently constructed. Population 
(1901), 8,505. It was founded about 1S46 on the ruins of a 
deserted village, named after a Wattu chief, Fazil. It is a 
considerable grain mart and contains a wool press. The 
municipality was created in 1867. 7 ’hc income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 21.300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 22,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 18,500. 
'Phe town has an Anglo- vernacular nuMdle st hooi maintained 
bv the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Ferozepore Town. — Head-quarters of the District and 
tahs'il of Ferozepore, Iriinjab, situated on the old high hank of 
the Sutlej, in 30'' 5S' X. and 74"^ 37' F., on the Xorth-Wusiern 
Railway ; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,198 miles, from Bom- 
bay r, 080, .and from Karachi 7S8. Population (1901), with can- 
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tonment, 49,341, including 24,314 Muhammadans, 21,304 Hin- 
dus, 1,665 Sikhs, and 1,753 Chri.'^tians. The town was founded, 
according to tradition, in the time of Firoz Shah III, but was in 
a declining state at the period of British annexation, the popu- 
lation in 1S38 being only 2,732. It was occupied by the British 
in 1835, on the death of Sardarni Lachhman Kunwar. It is now 
the seat of a thriving commerce, due principally to the exertions 
of Sir H. Lawrence, who induced many native traders to settle 
in the city, and more lately to the enterprise of an English 
merchant, who has erected a powerful cotton press in the 
vicinity. The main streets are wide and well paved, while 
a circular road which girdles the wall is lined by the gardens of 
wealthy residents. The memorial church, in honour of those 
who fell in the Sutlej campaign of 1845-6, was destroyed 
during the Mutiny, but since restored. A Sikh temple in 
honour of the men of the 36th Sikhs who fell holding Fort 
Saragarhi and in the sortie from Fort Gulistan in 1897, erected 
by private subscriptions collected by the Pioneer newspaper, 
and opened in 1903 by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
testifies to the loyalty and valour of our former foes. 

Ferozepore has a large and prosperous grain market, but is 
chiefly important for its cantonment, the population of which 
in 1901 was 25,866. One of the two arsenals in the Province 
IS situated at Ferozepore, which in 1904 employed r. 199 hands. 
The garrison includes a battery of field artillery and a company 
of garrison artillery, a British infantry regiment, one regiment 
of native cavalry, and two battalions of native infantry. The 
income and expenditure from the cantonment funds during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 47,000. 

I’he municipality was created in 1867. The municipal re- 
ceipts during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 50,900, 
and the expenditure Rs. 49,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 52.700, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 45,100, including conservancy (Rs. 7,700), education 
(Rs. r r,7oo), medical (Rs. 8,400), public safety (Rs. 7,2oo\ and 
administration (Rs. 5,500). The chief educational institutions 
are two Anglo-vernacular high schools, one of which, maintained 
by the municipality, was taken over by the Educational depart- 
ment in 1904, and an aided Anglo-vernacular middle school in 
cantonments. 'Phere is a civil hospital. The Imdhiana 
American Presbyterian Mission maintains a hospital for males 
and a small school for girls. 

Ferozeshah {Pharus/iahr), — Battle-field in the District and 
iahsil of Ferozepore, Punjab, situated in 30® 53' N. and 
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74° 50' E., about 12 miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. It 
is famous for the attack made upon the formidably entrenched 
Sikh camp, on December 21, 1845, by the British forces under 
Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge. After two days’ severe 
fighting, the entrenchments were carried and the enemy conv 
pletely routed, but not without heavy losses on the part of the 
conquerors. No traces of the earthworks now remain, but a 
monument erected upon the spot perpetuates the memory oi 
the officers and men who fell in the engagement, I’he real 
name of the place, as called by the peoj)le, is Pharushahr, 
corrupted into the historical name Ferozcshah. 

Mahraj. — A collection of four large villages in the Moga 
tahsil of Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 30° 19' N. 
and 75° 14'' E. It is the head-quarters of a pargana^ held almost 
entirely by the Mahrajki section {al) of the Sidhu Jats, the clan 
of which the Phulkian families of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind are 
another section. xA great excavation, from which was taken earth 
to build the town, is regarded as a sacred spot, offerings being 
made monthly to the guardian priest. The Mahrajkians, who 
own the surrounding country as jdgirdars^ form a distinct 
community : physically rcjbust, but litigious, insubordinate, and 
addicted to excessive opium-eating. Population (1901), 5,780. 
The place possesses a vernacular middle school and a 
Government dispensary. 

Makhu. — Town in the Zira tahsil of Ferozepore District, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 6' N. and 75° 4' E., 30 miles north-east 
of Ferozepore town. Population (1901}, 1,355. The munici- 
pality was created in 1867, The income during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 1,100, and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,000. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 1,500, chiefly from 
octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. i.oco. 

Mamdot Village. — Village in Ferozepore 1 )i.strict, Punjab, 
and former capital of a State, situated in 30" 53' N. and 74" 26' 
E,, on the tjpen plain, about 2 miles south of the Sutlej. 
Population (1901), 2,631. I'he wails ri.^e to a height of 50 
feet, and have a rectangular form, \sith a round tower at eavh 
corner and in the middle of each face, Mc're than tuothirds 
of the fort was carried away in 1S77-8 by the Sutlej, and a 
branch of that river now flows under the walls of the remainder. 
xAnciently known as Muhammadot, it formed the centre of an 
iidka. which became depopulated during the Mughal pericjcl 
and was occupied by the Dogars about 1750. Shortly after- 
wards, the Dogars made themselves independent, but were ^oon 
reduced to subjection by Sardar .Subha Singh, a Sikh chieftain. 
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With the assistance of the Rai of Raikot, they expelled the 
Sikhs ; but the Rai made himself supreme at Mamdot, and the 
Dogars then revolted with the aid of Nizam-ud-din and Kutb- 
ud-dm of KasQr. Nizamud~din was murdered by his three 
brothers-in-law, whom he had ousted from their jdgirs, Kutb- 
ud-dln eventually submitted to Ranjit Singh, relinquishing 
Kasur, but retaining Mamdot in jagir subject to the service of 
loo horse. Nizam-ud-din’s son received a corresponding 
in Gogaira, but laid claim to Mamdot. AVith the Dogars’ aid he 
expelled Kutb-ud-dln, but was finally recalled by the Maharaja, 
who confirmed Jamal-ud-din, son of Kutb-ud-dm, in the suc- 
cession. Jamal-ud-din sided openly with the Sikhs in 1845, 
but rendered certain services towards the close of the campaign 
to the British Government, which requited him by maintaining 
him in possession of Mamdot as a protected chief with the 
title of Nawab. Jamal-ud-din, however, was guilty of serious 
misgovernment, and the Dogars especially, having incurred his 
resentment, suffered grave oppression. The British Govern- 
ment therefore, after an inquiry, deposed him in 1855, and 
annexed his territory. His estates were in 1864 conferred on 
his brother JalM-ud-din to the exclusion of his sons. The 
present Nawab, Ghulam Kutb-ud-din, who succeeded in 1891, 
is the grandson of Jalal-ud-din. 

Moga Town. — Head-quarters of the fahsil of the same 
name in Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 30° 49' N. 
and 75^ 10' E., 35 miles south-east of Ferozepore town on the 
Feroze[)ore road. Population (1901), 6,725. The Tayyan 
fair is held here in the month of Chet (March-April). The 
chief educational institutions are the Dev Samaj Anglo-ver- 
nacular high school (unaided), and an i\nglo-vemacular middle 
school maintained by the municipality. There is also a 
Government dispensary, 

Mudki.— 1 'own in the District and fahstl of Ferozepore, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 47' N. and 74° 55' E., on the road 
between Ferozepore and Ludhiana. Population (1901), 2,977. 
It is memorable for the battle which inaugurated the first Sikh 
War, fought on December 18, 1845, plain 26 miles 

south of the Sutlej. Two days before this battle, the Sikhs 
had crossed the boundary river at Ferozepore. They were met 
by a much smaller British force at Mudkl, and driven from 
their position, with the loss of 17 guns, after a hard contest, 
in which the British lost a large proportion of officers. Monu- 
ments have been erected on the battle-field in honour of 
those who fell. 
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Muktsar Town (Muk/esar), — Head-quarters of the ta/isU 
of the same name in Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 
^30° 28' N. and 74*^ 31'' E., on the Fazilka extension of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population {1901), 6,389. Muktsar 
is the largest town and principal trade mart in the west of 
Ferozepore District. Apart from its commercial importance, 
the town is chiefly noticeable for a great Sikh festival, which 
takes place in January. It lasts for three days, and com- 
memorates a battle fought in 1705-6 by Ciuru Govind Singh 
against the pursuing imperial forces. There is a large tank 
in which pilgrims bathe, begun by the Mahviraja Ranjit Singh, 
and continued and completed by the chiefs of Patiala, Jind, 
Nabha, and Faridkot. The municipality was created in 1867. 
The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 6,100, and the expenditure Rs. 4,900. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 6,800, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure 
w’as Rs. 6,200. There is a Government dispensary. 

ZIra Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 30° 59' N. and 
74^^ 59' E., 24 miles east of Ferozepore town. Population (1901 ), 
4,001. d'lie municipality was created in 1867. The income 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,200, and the 
expenditure Rs. 3,900. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,800, 
chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,400. The 
town is of no commercial importance. It has a vernacular 
middle school maintained by the municipality, and a Govern- 
ment dispensary. 
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